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PREFACE. 



Tkk present volume is complete in itself. It tells tlie 
history of India from a Hindu, Buddhist, and Brnhmanical 
point of view. It starts from tho remotest antiquity, and 
reochos right down to tho appearance of tho English in 
the Eastern seas. It does not deal with tho Mussulman 
conquest or the Mussulman empire ; as those subjects con 
scarcely bo treatod thoroughly, until tho Hindd people have 
been woll brought upon tho Btago; and although the 
history of Maaaulinau India has an intrinsic value and 
importance of ita own, which entitle it to separate consider- 
ation, it throws littlo or no light upon tho religious and 
social development of the Hindds. Whilst, however, tho 
present work is complete in itoclf, it also forms the third 
volume of the history of India, the publication of which was 
begun as far back as 1367. 1 It may therefore be advis- 
able to describe more precisely the plan which was origin- 
ally adopted for preparing a cotnploto history of India, and 
the progress which has since boon made towards its com- 
pletion. 

The principal materials from which to construct a purely 



1 Xlialary of tmlw from tho EirlioW A^e«, VO. I., oc*j«ting Cu Vatic 
tad Mohfc DhiroU. Trubaer a 0>. # 1BS7. /«, VoL II.. tU 

tul Bcilnuaic Poia!, L a U.c Lawn of Mini. Trubn*r & Co., I860. 
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Hindu history arc to bo found in tho four Vedas, the two 
epics of tho Mah& Bhdraca and Kumrtyana, tho laws of 
Mann, and the eighteen puranoa. Of these tho mo3t im- 
portant ore tho hymns of tho Rig- Veda, the two epics, and 
the laws of Man u* Accordingly an effort was made to form a 
basis for tho history of Hindu India by preparing a critical 
analysis of this vast mass of semi-historical literature. The 
results were incorporated in the first two volumes of the so- 
called History of India. It has, however, been asserted by 
friendly critics, that these two volumes, however interesting 
in themHolvoa, ought not to be called history ; that properly 
speaking they are not history, but prolegomena to history. 
Possibly such criticisms aio correct* But still the Mahd 
Bhirafca and Rrfmayann nro acccptod by the people of India 
as history; and tho two former volumes have enjoyed au 
extensive popularity amongst Hindu readers, as well na 
amongst those Europeans who are familiar with India. At 
the same time some knowledge of the Vcdic hymns, and 
especially of the laws of Manu, is essentially needftil to a 
right understanding of Vedic and Brahniauic India. 

Accordingly tho present work meets both views. It is 
at once tho third volume of tho history of India from tho 
earliest ages, and the first volume of tho hietoiy of India 
properly *o called. Both begin from tho earliest ages, and 
it is intended that thoy should bo ultimately brought 

* The Yedu iad hrkui *n chiedy of n theological character. Ocat- 
sfofiaE ; f d*U»«nU fippt&v. natt cspcciilly la tho purOni* which Bpptir to 
po&tti g biitorkol vmlun Ut ifWr g critical *wljiie they are generally found to 
fade Bfif into e»jth and ftllc. Somiiimti, ho war or, the [Mu6b»i joova w*fil i« 
iilaantin* nBgb*» and tteteritt Wm*. The iretbar ha to mpiled cctctoI folica 
of mlncu. m well os b voluminras index, but ti» derived very fiw preitlvt daU 
from them. Th* BsddbU* chronic*-, hnowu u the Vibhwaain, iicalitled tomora 
mpoet ; hot it will be seen, by i reference to Appendix II. in the pwat vc^un, 
that it* «ti!*®eotA *re for from rMU, xmlcts confirmed by other ilitboiilir*. 

* It opfrt*Tt, Viwow, U IV* kxtln.r, (lilt tbe 6 re*, two velaiwa of Mr Grute'a 
Iliitory of Greece might ho diim ig ed on a Ktnltr pretext. 
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down to our own day*. But tlio larger work comprise 
critical analyses of tho sacred book*, as the internal cri- 
dunod ou which the author bases his history of tho ancient 
religion and civilization of the Hindus ; whilst the volumo 
now before tho render comprises the general conclusions 
drawn from this internal evidence, illustrated by tho ovi- 
donco of external authorities. In a word, the present 
volume opens with retrospects of this Vftdic and J3rahmanic 
ages by tho light of the materials already bronght. under 
review in the two former volumes. It then brings every 
other available authority, excepting that of tho Mussul- 
man historians, to bear upon tho general subject. The 
lifo and teachings of Gotama Buddha, tho evidence of 
Greek and Roman writers, the edicts of Priyadarsi or 
Asoka, tho Buddhist chronicles, tho recorded travels of 
the Chinese pilgrims in tho fifth and seventh conturiea, 
tho Hindu drama, tho traditions of tho Rajpoot* down to 
tho seventeenth century, tho travels of Marco Polo and 
others between tho thirteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
Faria y Sousa's liiatorv of Portuguese Asia during the six- 
teenth and greater part of the seventeenth ccnturic*, have 
all been laid under contribution for every variety of in- 
formation, and have been further illustrated by the experi- 
ence derived during fllleeu years* official residence in India 
and Burma. In this manner the attempt has been made 
to throw every light upon tho history, the religion, and 
the civilization of the people of India before tho coming 
of the English upon the scene, 4 

1 Two vorfca Iiuto been juit pubtirod \>j Mom TO tmtr & vtifeh wtU 

U*m intending DIuUimIcm ci the chi pen 5 in tbt prwuit volumo which 
i<r«U.4 In luildhm. B*h ir« by Mr M«Ut Coo»im Stfftmy, MixkUir. of 
Ceylon. Tli* Cn»t i* MtttWd,— u The DccI-1y*iwi, *r tbe liifcry of tl» Tonih- 
fU of Goinm BtnWIia, t»*x«U!.d inU Ea*lU »iih Mtti." The tt«nn! i* 
•culled,— »* 8 «iU Ntplu,^ iho Ditlcgxa and Diuouwei of Gdtama Boddh*, 
traxrlAtcd Uto Engl nith it<c* lad introduction." 
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The next rolamo, which is already in preparation, will 
bo dovoted to the history of Mussulman, MahraUa, and 
British India. The importance of the Mussulmun annals 
cannot bo denied; but that importance ia duo more to the 
part which tho Mussulman religion has played in the history 
of the world, thnn to any light which it throws upon India 
in particular. This importance ift increasing day by day ; 
for few impartial observers will deny the fact that to all 
appearance the people of India are drifting slowly but surely 
towards the religion of the prophet of* Arabia, rather than 
towards that Christianity which is freely offered, but which 
they are not prepared to accept. It is hoped that the volumo 
on Mussulman, Mahratta, and early Anglo-Indian history 
will be published ia November next. 



Wham, Em*, Ktt 1874. 
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HISTORY OF INDIA. 



CHAPTER I. 

ltllTKOSPBCT OK VEDIC INDIA. 

The history of India from the earliest period to chawbb t. 
the present day may be mapped out into the three 
eras of Hindi!, Mussulman, and British. The Hindi! 
era commences with the dawn of History. The im »ni»h 
Mussulman era commences with the invasions of the 
followers of the Prophet under Mahmrid of Cabul in 
the middle of the eleventh century after Christ. 

The British ora commences with the conquests of 
Robert Clive about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. These eras are useful as furnishing chro- 
nological data for the great political revolutions 
which characterize the history of India. The strug- 
gle between the Mussulmans and Hindus com- 
menced in the same century which saw the conquest 
of England by the Normans. The overthrow of Mus- 
sulman imperialism, aud establishment of tho British 
as a political and paramount power, were carried 
out during the single reign of George the Third. 

But Hinduism overlaps the Mussulman era, and both 
Hinduism and Islam overlap the British era ; and 
the conflicting ideas, traditions, and aspirations of 
these two hostile camps of Brahma aud Mohammed 
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chapter l are still tlic main characteristics of the modern his- 
tory of India, although they have been too often 
and too generally ignored. 

'‘S.te" But the Hindu era, which is the first in the 

tin or ^ cr time, is also the first in importance; and 

that importance is increasing day by day. The 
' Hindus of the present, generation lmve been moulded 
into their existing form by their past history; and 
it is by their past history alone that the European 
can apprehend their modern culture. Moreover, 
amongst Hindus, and indeed amougst oriental 
nations generally, religion is their only nationality ; 
and zeal for religion is their only conception of 
patriotism. The stndy of oriental religions thus 
assumes a vast political significance ; and to be car- 
ried out effectually it necessitates a familiarity with 
the people themselves, as well as au acquaintance 
with their sacred writings. From a remote antiquity 
four conflicting elements liave been at work in form- 
ing the national life of the Hindus; and at any mo- 
ment oithur of theso elements, or a fresh combination 
of these elements, may be suddenly imbuod with a 
new-born euthusiam, and overflow tho land like a 
flood of lava. Each has dominated during a par- 
ticular ago ; and thus the history of tho Hindu era 
may be divided into four periods, namely, tho Vcdic, 
the Brahuinnic, the Buddhist, and tho Brahmanic 
revival. But all four elements have been inter- 
mingling in the Hindu mind from a very ancient 
period, and all arc more or less intermingling now.* 



1 Tli* Urn Hindu «n ii iere emplo yed in its general senM, ai Kmpnbending 
ihe wkle o! the lato-Ruralnus peul, and In a »!!<» «im It* «holo range of 
Indian hiiUey. Tho lam, »o «*•■», may I* more utii-1 j applied to tbs btilMj 
ilia |»oji* brine they weed brought urder tie intluisM U Bratuunlim ar 
Baddhiim ; tnd in thu Uttu Kiuo il bai U«u and ca the title pige. 
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The advent of Buddhism is the first stand-point ciumn i. 
in the annals of India. It forms, in fact, the only 
true commencement of Indian history. Its founder, 

G6tama Buddha, is said to have been bom b.c. K/ , '«r n i^“ 
623, and to have died b.c. 543 at the age of eighty. 

This chronology is open to future discussion, but it 
may be accepted as u platform from whence to 
review tho past and commence the history of the 
future. Tho life of Gdtama Buddha is preceded 
by a dim vista of unrecorded ages, which is 
peopled more by creations of fancy than by mortal 
men. The heroes and heroines of epic tradition, 
tho gods and goddesses of sacred legend, occupy 
all the foreground ; whilst glimpses of the general 
masses of the population are but few and far be- 
tween. But in the sixth century before the Chris- 
tian era Buddhism dawns upou a world of reality 
and humanity. It represents the antient people 
of India, not as mere phantasmagoria, distorted 
and exaggerated by the imaginations of bards and 
priests ; but as living men and women, occupied 
with all the cares of existence, yet seeking to 
work out tho main problems of the universe; ' > 
discover whether there is not a substantial religion, 
a form of holiness far beyond the conventional wor- 
ship of the gods, or propitiation of unsoen powers, 
which will secure tho highest happiness in this life, 
and in the life to come. The history of tho part 
which Buddhism has been called upon to play iu 
the great work of religious development in India is 
thus replete with lessons for all time; but before 
attempting to indicate its specialities, it will be 
necessary to take a retrospective view of the pro- 
gress of religious thought in this vast peninsula 
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cn» nin i. during the dim and remote period which preceded 
it, and which is generally known ns Vedic and 
Urahmanic times. 

The first important feature of the Hindi! era, is 
f.'^fuTrSir the broad distinction which originally existed be- 
wnod. twoon tlio Vedic and Urahmanic elements in tho 
early history. It will bo seen hereafter that tho 
Vedic Aryans, who colonized tho Punjab in a re- 
mote antiquity, were worshippers of the spirits or 
elements of the universe as gods and goddesses, and 
invoked those deities in old Sanskrit versos known 
as Vedic hymns. At some subsequent period tho 
Brdhmans appeared upon the scene, and converted 
the old Vedic deities into representations or manifest- 
ations of the supremo spirit, whom they worshipped 
as Brahma. At the same time the BrAhmanB effected 
other changes in Vedic ideas and usages, which 
will be found invested with a deep significance. 
The Vedic Aryans had neither temples, idols, nor 
rigid caste distinctions. They worshipped their 
deities as living existences; and they apparently 
offered up their own sacrifices and invocations, and 
porformod their own domestic rites, without tho 
aid of any castd of priests whatever. Tho BnUi- 
uiaus, on the contrary, appoar to have encouraged 
the construction of temples, and to havo sot up 
images or idols, which were worshipped individually 
and collectively as representatives of tho one 
supreme being. Tho Br&lunans also seem to havo 
distributed the people into castes ; or at any rate to 
have recognized and sanctioned such caste distinc- 
tions ; and they arrogated to themselves tho position 
of an exclusive and hereditary priesthood, through 
whom alone the people were to present their sacri- 
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ficcs and offer their prayers. These distinctions cnmr.n i. 

betwocn Vedic and Brahmanio religions must be all 

tho more borne in mind, because the Brdbmons 

have not only modified the Vedic religion, but have 

also garbled and interpolated Vedic literature, for 

the purpose of bringing old Vedic traditions and 

usages into conformity with later Brahmanical ideas. 

This point will be sufficiently illustrated in future 
pages ; for the present it will suffice to indicate the 
interval of thought which separates what is purely 
Vedic from what is purely Brahmanical. 

The materials for the history of India prior to 
the advent of Buddhism are to bo found in the 
Vedic hymns and the Hindu epics. Tho Vedio 
hymns arc valuable as the expression of the religious ''.diihyou.. 
views of tho primitivo but intellectual Aryan people, 
who invaded and occupied north-western India in 
times primeval, and worshipped the deities or ele- 
mentsof the universe in an age when Brahmanism was 
unknown.’ The hymns are singularly free from any 
Brahmanical element, although later commentators 
huve laboured to interpret them in accordance with 
Brahmanical teaching. The two voluminous epics, 
known as tho Muh4 Bhdrata and R/imdyana, fall 
under a totally different category. They are re- 
garded by tho whole Hindu population of India as 
the national treasuries of legend and tradition ; and 
consequently may bo accepted as the modern and 
popular conceptions of the liiudu people as regards 
their past history. But they cannot be reduced to 



* 7ho Urt» V*iic hjmne is h*re epwidiy coxfined to tho live* or mmibw* 
of the Rig.Vula, which i» the <urix*t of the four Vult* aU tho only cmc which 
can U rwferttl fnirfv o«v~iUu ftc hiitory. Con.pt.-r UiiUcj, Vol. I!., Yutl V. 
Emhtutnic 1 ‘ccioU, chap. it. 
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cum-teh i. the form of chronicles. They refer to different stagos 
in the progress of tho pooplo, but thero aro no links 
to unite them into a chain of consocutivo history. 
In one sense alone they seem to have boon formed 
into a harmonious whole. Ever}* incident, whether 
it originated in Vedic, Brahmaiuc,or Buddhist times, 
has been reproduced in Rrahmanic forms by com- 
pilers who apparently flourished in tho ago of 
Brahmanical revival. In other words, every logeud 
and tradition has been systematically Brahmanized 
for the purpose of bringing all the religions, laws, 
and usages of the ditfereut races of India into con- 
formity with Brahmanical ideas. When stripped of 
theso Brahmanical grafts and overgrowth, tho 
legends and traditions will be found to furnish large 
illustrations of old Hindi! civilization. Again, when 
considered as a whole, they aro valuable as indicat- 
ing the process by which tho varied populations of 
India have been brought under Brahmanical in- 
fluence. But Sanskrit literature, whether Vedic or 
Brahmamo, has no historical annals in tho modern 
*wnw,f 0 «n>. sense of the word. It is devoid of all real sequence 
or chronology. It is grievously marred by tho in- 
troduction of monstrous and supernatural fablca, 
which are revolting to European ideas. At tho best 
it furnishes little more than isolated pictures of tho 
past, which have been preserved in the ballads of 
a semi-barbarous age, and converted by later Brail- 

But although it is impossible to rcduco the 
varied groups of Hindu traditions into historical 
form, it is possible to indicate tho progress of re- 
ligious thought from a very remote period. Relies 
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of pro-historic races have preserved their ancient cn«m* l 
religion intact in remote hills and jungles, as it 
oxistod in times primeval, and long before the 
priestly brahman appeared upon the scene. Again, 
amongst nations and races which have been brought 
under the pale of Brahmanical orthodoxy, organic 
remains of the old faiths are still discernible beneath 
the crust of Brahmanical teaching. It may thus be 
practicable to trace out the moro important elements 
of religious belief which have been seething in the 
Hindu intellect from the dawn of history. At the 
same time it is possible also to indicate the more 
important migrations of different races into India, 
and their ultimate settlement in the regions which 
thoy now occupy ; aud thus to obtain, however hazy 
and obscure, an approximate idea of the political 
condition of tho pcoplo during the unrecorded ago 
which precedes historic times. 

Soino light may be thrown on the early history o„*t.nWju 
of India by a brief glanco at its geography. The 
continent of India is au inverted triangle. Its 
northern boundary is formed by the mighty ran go 
of the Himalayas, which walls it off from the remote 
regions of Turkistan and Chinese Tartary. Its 
west and eastern sides aro respectively washed by 
tho Indian Ocean and Bay of Bengal. It may be 
divided into throe belts or zones, namely — Hindu- 
stan in the north, the Dekhan in the centre, and the 
Peninsula in the south. These zones are formed by 
three lines, running from west to east, namely — 
tho Himalayan wall to the north of Hindustan, the 
line of the Nerbuddu river to the north of the Dek- 
han, and tho line of tho river Krishna which 
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cHiprEBi separates the Deklian from the Peninsula. Tho 
lines of these two rivers must be prolonged in each 
case from sea to sea. 

A. 7 *n and India might thus bo described as a triuuglo, 

Mruuui f>u>. 2, av i D g its northern frontier wulled in by the Hima- 
layas, and its western and eastern coasts shut in b X 
the sea. But between tho Himalayan wall and tho 
sea thero is at either end of Hindustan a con- 
siderable interval, which has formed a gate or high- 
way into India from time immemorial. Tho Aryan 
gate is on the north-west of Hindustan, and is 
fonnod by the Punjab, including tho valley of tho 
Indus and its tributaries. From a remote antiquity 
successive waves of Vodic Aryans from Iran or 
Aryana "have passed through this gate for tho 
colonization of India. The Turanian gate is in tho 
east of Hindustan, and is formed by tho valley of 
tho river Brahmaputra, which coils round tho 
Himalayas like a huge serpent, and finally falls into 
the Bay of Bengal. From a period long prior to 
the Aryan invasions, various unclasaod races of sup- 
posed Turanian origin from high Asia, have poured 
down this valloy, and found their way through 
Bongal into Hindustan.* 



> Tie l ore. Ary»a uid TVuuiu gur* tie used cetly in n gcam! -him. *«d 
with oioildrraUo rcasmtun. Thu, iltbongH tho Punjab luw hr.* dnmtod m 
tie Aryan jiM, by whirfi tho Wk-A.ram nntorod IltaduUB. U Vu also lorn tU 
highway for Afghan, Turii, ind M-gu! inirdcra, who wrtmnly csaiot to trfmtd 
ti on Aryan origin. Again. b1iV«kH the Ilinalnjim rirjr Iim ba n dnsnitod 
u tbs northern wiJ of Hindustan, thera is twn to tollO'O that ll U» often 
torn nmiimntot Vy Thibetan nn< *to him found Itoir »«y mor tins elevated 
heijhtn into H.wlt>ru. Bil U is (mpeeailihi for tho hiitorun to tmt c-at tbo 
u«a ill migration in ancient timo , ami it will suttoo to iniliaito with tolceublo 
then* ihah possets a toil historical sigmfmnco frero hating WO a j*<r- 
ft kayra* op:o tto rsligwus deTetoproral of tbo peoplo of Indie. For n 
ti] D ibit reflection of ctigiul into, «i Di Muir's Suuir.t Texts. 
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From time immemorial India has been famous ciumn 
for the richness and variety of its products, l'lspe- {’ | ffi >rt » of 
cially it has furnished abundant food for man, ex- 
cepting at intervals of drought, and famine. For 
thoso who live on animal food, there is a great 
variety of game, as well as sheep, goats, and poultry 
of every kind. For those who are contented with a 
more simple diet, there is a superfluity of rice and 
other grains, and of such condiments as pepper, 
mustard, and numerous spices. Fruit and vege- 
tables are to bo found in luxurious plenty, especially 
the nutritious plantain, the rich custard-apple, the 
red grape-like lechee, the delicate pine-apple, the 
musk and water melon, the juicy pomegranate, and 
above all the delicious mango, which is often larger 
than the largest pear, and as luscious as an English 
apricot- Almost every other requirement of human- 
ity is also bountifully provided. The cotton shrub 
supplies amplo clothing for so warm a climate. 

The bamboo and cocoa-nut tree furnish every mate- 
rial necessary for building a house, for binding it 
together with cordage, and for matting its sides. 

The forests contain some of the finest timber. The 
mines, which are now apparently exhausted, seem 
to have been overflowing in ancient, times with pre- 
cious stones and metals ; whilst the seas that washed 
the southern coasts, especially thoso of the island of 
Ceylon, abounded in oysters which produced the 
finest pearls. 

Attractions such as these would naturally draw oar.,!**, 
swarms of adventurers from over-populated or loss «>»•■<* 
favoured clinics; and it is easy to conceive that 
the earliest tides of immigration would lmvc followed 
the course of the two monsoons. Thus in the re- 
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cHAPTSBt^ molost past nondescripts from the unknown south 
and west of a bygone world may have been driven 
in rude craft by the south-west monsoon from the 
southern and Indian oceans towards the western 
coasts of the Peninsula and Dekhan. Meantime, tidos 
of Turanian invasion may have been driven by the 
chilly blasts of the north-east monsoon, through tho 
eastern Himalayas down the valley of the Brahma- 
putra. Finally, in a later age tho Aryans on the 
north-west seem to have entered the Punjab and pre- 
pared for tho invasion of Hindustan. These colli- 
sions of rival races were doubtless followed by those 
intermittent wars for land and subsistence, which 
seem to have characterized the progress of tho 
human race from the earliest age of stone and iron. 
Invaders from the sea would drive the inhabitants 
of the coast into tho interior. Immigrants from 
upper Asia would drivo the inhabitants of the fertile 
plains into tho hills and jungles. The territories 
occupied by tho several bands of invaders would bo 
constantly exposed to the ravages and outrages of 
marauders on the border. Thus the entire Indian 
continent would be filled with strife and anarchy ; 
and men would secure their harvests, not merely by 
the ploughshare and the reaping-hook, but by the 
sword, the spear, and the bow. 

x<u>m.ar The races who occupied India prior to tho 
Vedic Aryans have been excluded from the division 
of the ancient history into Vedic and Brahmanio 
times. Indeed they havo no history apart from 
Vedic and Brahmanie traditions. Tho remains of 
so-called aboriginal races may be treasured up as 
memorials of primitive man, but they furnish fow 
data which are available for tho purposes of history. 
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For ages their relics have been turning to dust in cmrra 
caves or cromlechs, or lying buried beneath the 
shapeless mounds which cover the sites of departed 
cities. A few dry bones, a few weapons of stone 
and rusted, metal, a scattering of nameless imple- 
ments and ornaments, are occasionally discovered 
amongst the debris of ancient settlements and for- 
gotten battle-fields, which for ages have passed into 
oblivion. But such vestiges of the past can only 
interest the antiquarian, and throw no light upon 
religious or political culture. In the course of ages 
many of the primitive races may have been incor- 
porated in tho general population, and form in tho 
present day the lower strata of the Hindu sociul sys- 
tem. Others, again, are still undergoing the gradual 
process of being Ilinduized, although they are not 
as yet recognized as forming a part of the Hindi! 
population. Living representatives of primitive races 
are still, however, lingering in secluded and dif- 
ficult regions, but they have long ceased to play 
any important part in tho annals of humanity. 

They represent the human race in its earliest child- 
hood; and their pleasures and ideas aro those of 
children modified more or less by the intercourse 
of the sexes. They may open up new fields of 
labour to tho philanthropist and tho missionary; 
they may be received into the Brahmanical pale, or 
be induced to accept Islam or Christianity ; but 
their intellectual life has ebbed away, perchance 
never to bo restored. In tho later annals of India 
some of the tribes occasionally rise to the surface, 
and then drop back into their old obscurity ; and 
it will accordingly suffice to describe them as they 
individually appear. For tho convenience of refer- 
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once they are best generalized under the term of 
Kolarians.* 

But there is one important race who can neither 
be referred to an Aryan or Kolarian origin ; who 
must have occupied a prominent position in the old 
Indian world which lias passed away, and may yet 
have a high destiny to fulfil in the India which is 
to be. This is the great Dravidinn raco of the 
southern Peninsula. The Dravidians apparently 
entered India long before the Aryans, but it is im- 
possible to say by what route. Their cradle wos 
probably in some distant region in upper Asia. 
There they seem to have overflowed their ancient 
limits, and moved in successive waves of immigra- 
tion into Hindustan.' Their subsequent history is 



* A braid UgM lux litre ttoeolljr tbionu upM tint pn-Aiju Iriliri ly 
Colresl DilUm'r nimble work. ratified Duatjtiv. Klh coiigj o t Ir-gaL" At 
Eutack it \m Dr Fuyicr.of Ioi-m OiltbrUj, prepw .4 a grt>d i.V.mt for 
bringing ttQMbti In too uhtUtloa »Qit<nPi. tjitimlamiipiisnr tbe ratutor IU 
old wotid. It i tt utli to bi mnHIi.l tbit fiit when* eoM nut be rttliMtl. U.I 
to non, diSeullirt Wmnmddltitte Dticuli GwctuiobI dtrlintd to Bcrapl tie 
iiapxuibUitia of tVi nhiUtnn. The IiUlrt! Infatuation, lnmc.ru., n~|Mlii« 
lhc #4 tribe* **0«eltatod fion ll>» I021I otttcet* by tbft Bnt/i (lure run* tit, and 
intrartud to the edilonbip nf Colinel Dalton, uh.i la. .punt Hit gntiter ]-:<ticn 
of o long Mivla in Araan .id Chato Nagpur*. tko x.i .1 .nt.-n-.tio; flelln if eth- 
ncgtaphlial in nil Btugll. In 1872 Calatol D.U.01 pruiluad bi. bouboiM 
volumn. which it n>: only a trtiouj of aithuitic mfottnMion, bat it iUnttntal 
bj » urira of lithograph pirtraiu of tl* priwipal trlbce toped Iron ncelUat 
pbitwrr.pbi ukes on tbe 1)111. 

Colon t) Dalton tonpui* til tbe non-ArjiB tribii under two hrexh, nine!;:— 

1 . Tbt Koltnon, 01 '.Low who -;pil .1 longing® allUd with thtt of the Kolt. 
San tnli, M1i1d.11. ml thtlt ttgnabn. 

2 . Tbt Dn.idiao, 01 thout vhn remit • bingtiore ollicd with tU Ttiufl or 
TdngtL 

Colnml Dnlioo al« traits of nn important pttoit, numb Win; -n.-r.il million!, 
who art ettuinly ua- Aryan, bit who bt.t lull Unit la.-rugo ud tradition!. and 
lano »i largely oloptad Uindil rate'll! mid rail jim tbit vkey eus only bo talM 
Ulmluiiol obirigioc*. 

• Tbe i| it ration lit to tbe origin nf tia Dniidun people it trill open to i'w ut. 
tian. Dc Ctidrrall. whs hu> 1)11111 rainy yean in tbe »utli rf Iidii, npnka *t 
than u at Turanian iflinititi, wbo Wind Jtdu proJohly tnrlicr thnn tin: 
Arran., bit otrwt the lower Iadu.. OwipirWhr G,n\-.tr a/ Mo /UwnVir- 
•t/SoulA India,, Family «f Lynfwjn, by lkt Rsv. R. Caldwtfl. 
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nearly a blanlc ; but they may perhaps be traced cHAmat. 
through the Dokhan on their way to the Peninsula, 
where they become fused into separate nationalities, 
each having its own language and institutions, so 
that it is difficult to say how far they may he re- 
ferred to the same parent stem. In ancient times 
they established empires which were once the 
centres of wealth and civilization, but which only 
appear on the page of history when their political 
power was drawing to a close. In the present day 
they cover on area corresponding to the limits of the 
Madras presidency. They are represented by the 
Telugu, the Tamil, tho Kauareso, and the Malay- 
alam speaking people of the Peninsula. Their 
political life has stagnated under Brahnianical op- 
pression and Mussulman rule; hut they are already 
quickening into now energy under the healthy 
stimulus of western culture. The Dra vidian people 
are indeed endowed with a latent vitality which 
stands out in marked contrast to the lassitude of the 
Bengalee ; and when they have thrown off the spirit- 
ual thraldom of tho BrAhmans, and subordinated 
their caste system to the interests of tho common 
weal, they will begin to play an important part in 
the regeneration of the Indian world. 

The religion of the Dravidian race has long ^...sun ~- 
been crusted over by Brahmanism, but still the old l “ u<l 
faiths arc sufficiently perceptible. The people wor- 
ship guardian deities of the village and household ; 
and evory man has his own patron god. The ser- 
pent is everywhere respected, and more or less pro- 
pitiated. Tho linga too is regarded us a symbol 
of the power of reproduction, and emblem of the 
supreme being ; and it would thus appear that much 
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of the Dra vidian religion was originally bused upon 
ideas associated with the sexes. Traces of the linga 
worship are still lingering throughout the greater 
part of India, but they arc already dying away 
before the development of spiritual ideas ; and but 
little now remains beyond an archaic symbolism, 
which has ceased to exercise any unhallowed influ- 
ence upon the masses." 

The invasion of the Aryans is a still more im- 
portant stand-point in the history of India. This 
intellectual people migrated from the cold region of 
Iran or Aryans, and were a cognate race with tlio 
ancient Persians. They were, in fact, an offshoot of 
the same Indo-European stem, which sent forth 
other branches under the names of Greeks, Italians, 
Germans, Slaves, aud Celts, to conquer the western 
world. They originally settled in tho Punjab, but 
subsequently crossed tho river Saras wati, which 
separates the Punjab from Hindustan, and began to 
colonize the upper valleys of the Ganges and Jumna. 
During this advance they encountered many uon- 

• Hu roHgtca of lira DmvHiin ptoplc. «kici Uei undtc tho turn of Biuh- 
maei.ui, a ia '.tracing from iti ciuiuo uuplirtlj. '• SoaLe vonblp," lay* Hr 
Dolfonr, " li fcnuU throughout Poinralnr India, both of the ituljtund firm and 
it tU U.u* uKifurt. Tbo stalploit j mvotuhly of tho faim ol lira Skg t* 
cobra, and iltont eitaj lunUt ha. it. uiprol ddly. SOMtinM Util it a linglo 
•lake, the hood ol the othre btiog rpiwd opro. Occaiiouiiy tho eculgcuitd 
figtllte uo niio ia imtnbtt, and tho sorai i> tolled the ' Xu nkg,' aid li intended 
to nprotnt u politic and .iehtof iu ; but the |«'ui6ng form ii tin*, of 

t*o ou>a tailing ID tho m*rDrc si the iUcatapim rod." Sptakieg at the iil- 
ligo godfc Colonel Hat dow Tejltt nil : - The ironbip cl Grime DtistM. ur 
llllnrc daiinitiie, i. niivrral >11 orrr hr Dehbnn.aiid indeed. I Itlioic, ihnagh- 
out Indie. Thtte divinitus hero no UmpWl nor priiati. Slinks eed tWiliun 
ere cadi to then at uvlug tine and tamit, foi rail oi fiii weather, in time ol 
cbolttn, mtlignr.nl frier, ee other dl.iora m pi.lilnwi, Tbt Nig is liwiji cco 
td the GiOme lli iula-, tbr ml bring known by local ninti The Giina D«- 
nlu urc known u breje td stout. gtaoriMy In a grors Or quiet «pil noir trttj 
village, end ne ticio with bUik eid »:cu with rad oslour." E» IV r- 

jiraoi'i Tro: and See peal Wcnbij, Ajpenlii D. 
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Vedic populations, and especially engaged in alter- ciimtbb i 
nate wars and alliances with a powerful people 
known as NAgas, who were possibly of Dravidian 
origin. These Ndgas were apparently so culled, 
from their having worshipped the serpent or NAga. 

The progress of the Aryan conquest, and the cha- 
racteristics of the NAgas, will be brought under 
review hereafter. For the present it will suffice to 
say that the Aryans gradually made themselves 
masters of the greater part of Hindustan ; and then 
filtered towards the south, and earned Aryan civil- 
ization and culture amongst the Dravidian popula- 
tions of the Peninsula. 

The religion of the Aryans had a different origin v-ii. ir?u 
to that of the Dravidian people. The Aryan re- 
ligion may possibly have been ft development of the 
ancient worship of the genii loci, — the spirits of the 
hills, forests, glens, and streams. To this day many of 
the hill tribes in eastern India, between Bengal and 
Arakan, still practise this simple worship in its 
most primitive form. They people tho little world 
around them with unseen beings, the guardians of 
their village, tribe, and dwelling; and they pro- 
pitiate tlicso spirits or genii with offerings of fowls 
and pigs, served up with boiled rice and fermented 
liquors. Again, the Dravidians, as already seen, 
worship village and household deities. But the re- 
ligion of the Vedic Aryans was of n far more intel- 
lectual character. It finds its highest expression in 
the hymns of the Rig-Voda, which are the composi- 
tion of Aryan bards known as Rishis. In these 
ancient Sanskrit hymns the genii loci, or guardian 
deities, scarcely appear, and the gods that are wor- 
shipped arc deified conceptions of the spirits who 
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cium;B I pervaded fire, water, and sky ; the sun, tho rivers, 

Vt&, bu.* and the early dawn. Moreover these deities com- 
prised both matter and spirit ; and both were often 
blended in the same conception. Tho elements 
were worshipped as well as tho genii of tho ele- 
ments ; and the sun, the rivers, and even the early 
dawn, were propitiated as substantive existences, os 
well as spiritual existences. Agni was the deity 
of fire, which illuminates the universe and lights 
up tho domestic household. Varuna was the 
deity of water, and ruling spirit of the deep seas. 
Indra was tho god of tho sky, who pierced tho 
rain cloud and brought down tho waters, and was 
thus especially the god of harvests. Surya was 
the sun god, and subsequently became involved in 
the conception of Agni. Tho rivers were all wor- 
shipped as individual deities ; and tho river Saras- 
watf, which was a kind of frontier between tho Pun- 
jab and Hindustan, was especially hymned by tho 
ancient Rishis. Uslias was the deity of tho curly 
dawn, and was perhaps the most poetical of all the 
Vcdic conceptions, for she was arrayed as a white- 
robed maiden, who awakens a sleeping world, as 
a mother awakens her children. Hut the great 
deity of the Rishis was Agni, the deity of firo and 
light, who ultimately became the incarnation of jus- 
tice and purity.' 

Tho religious worship of the Rishis consisted of 
praise, propitiation, and prayer. They praised their 

: A large number of the ilium ci tie Ifif-Yofu vi rc tmmlittd tie kto 
Profecur U. II. Wttae, n d publahed ii 4 vdi Ava. The tnrnilittoti, how- 
cur, ii b&Md tjon the Brthnautei) ir.u^nvUtiii of Sajam AdAmi, the cm- 
nxcitaur, donriibtd «« late r« tx« fourteenth ccotrny of Hr Chrittiim cri. 
Ai>:ihcr cod nare truitworthj tiwaUUou nr \U wi^iuai hyiLSs is htu* car- 
riol cat b; Profotor Hut MiiUfr. 
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gods as men laud their sovereign. They propitiated cin Pirn t 
them with so-called sacrifices, which were simply K“* n £ n l J5‘ 
portions of their daily meals, and consisted of rice, * 
milk, butter, cakes, grain, and curds; and some- 
times of a fermented liquor known as soma juice. 

In return for these simple offerings, they prayed 
for material blessings, such as health, strength, 
prosperity, brimming harvests, plenty of sons, and 
abundance of cattle and horses. When the meal 
was prepared, they strewed the eating-place with 
sacred gruss, and invited the make-believe gods to 
take their seats and eat and drink their fill. They 
then poured a portion of their food upon the sacred 
fire, which was personified as a divine messenger 
who carried the sacrifice to the several deities ; and 
when this was. done the family apparently sat down 
and feasted on the remainder. The ideas connected 
with this religious ceremonial may perhaps be iu- 
forred from the following brief paraphrase, in which 
an attempt is mado to indicate the spirit of tlio 
Vedic hymns : — 



" Wo praise thee, O Agni, for thy presence in our dwell- 
ing is as welcome ns that of n wife or a mother : Consume 
our sacrifice and grant our prayers, or carry away our offer- 
ing's to the other gods. Wo praise thcc, 0 Yanina, for thou 
art mighty to save : Have mercy upon os on the deep seas. 
We praise thee, O India, for thou art our god and our pro- 
tector: Drive hither with thy champing, foaming steeds, 
and eat and drink the’good thiogs wo have provided ; and 
.then, 0 strong und valiant god, 6s thy mind on the good 
things thun art to give to us : Give us riches ! Give us long 
life I Give us vigorous sons ! Give us plentiful harvests, and 
abundance of cattle aud horses. We praise thee, 0 Sdrya, 
for thou art the god who illuminates the universe. We 
praise tlioe, O Saras wati, for thou art thn best ami purest of 
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CHAnsi!. river* ; we pray tliee to fertilise our lands and cherish u3 
with blowing*. O Uslia*, daughter of heaven, dinrn upon 
o* with riche*: 0 ditT.iser of light, dawn upon us with 
abundant food : 0 beautiful goddess, dawn upon us with 
wealth of cattle." 1 

nw.MouT*- The l , y mnH > however, are not the product 

of a single age. Their composition extended over 
many centuries, and they therefore refer to many 
widely different stages in the progress of civilization. 
Thus some belong to a pastoral or agricultural 
period, when men lived a half-savage life in scat- 
tered settlements, aud wore threatened on all sides 
by barbarous enemies, cattle-lifters, and night-plun- 
derers. Others, again, were produced in an ago 
when men dwelt in luxury in fortified cities, when 
merchants traded to distant lands, when ladies were 
decked with silks and jewels, and when Kajas dwelt 
in palaces, drove in chariots, and indulged in poly- 
gamy. Again, tho hymns represent different phases 
of religious development. Some are the mere child- 
like outpourings of natural piety ; whilst others are 
the expression of intellectual aud spiritual yearnings 
after a higlior conception of deity, until all the gods 
are resolved into one spiritual Being, the divine 
Sun, the Supreme Soul who pervades and governs 
tho universe.® 

mlllS! 1 ' 1 ’ 7 * f The Vcdic pantheon was not confined to tho 

deities named, but comprised a vast number of 
other spiritual existences. Iudced the Vcdic people 
imagined deities to reside in every object, animate 

* Iljnini of the Kig-VeOi, tnmlUcd by Ptoftuc* II. II. Whom, flai/m. 

-• TkU iil« <if i Sa^rooo SwJ Jot* n<4 »|(«r to Wo boon on origiiul Voilie 
It v:w monj prtbubly «ti the V#dic hynini br tl* Utec 

kmL core neuter* llw poiut 'will to fuittor trtotvi u didiug with tto rtUgfcft 
of tho Bcihron* 
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and inanimate. They saw deity in the lightning, 
the rain, the cloud, the mountain, the wind, tlie 
flowing stream, the weapon, the plough, and the 
sickle. This religious worship, child-like as it ap- 
jiears, served to develope the affections and was 
invested with a moral meaning. The deities were 
regarded with reverential affection, as well os with 
pious devotion ; and the belief in the existence of 
guardian gonii in all directions was a powerful cheek 
against the commission of acts which were likely 
to offend deity 10 

The military community of the Aryans were 
known as Kahatriyas. They do not appear pro- 
minently under this name in tho Vodic hymns; hut 
they ore the heroes of the epic legends, which liavo 
been preserved in tho Malta Bluinita and Riind- 
yar.a. They woro loss spiritual and refined than 
the Hishis, and their culture was more military 
and political. They wore a proud, high-spirited 
rnce, imbued with a deep sense of |x>rsonal honour, 
and over ready to resent an affront or to espouse 
the cause of a kinsman or ally. Their pursuits, 
their pleasures, their religion, and their institutions 
were marked by all the characteristics which 
distinguish a military aristocracy from an agricul- 
tural but intellectual population, like that to which 
the Rishis belonged. From their childhood upwards 



>' Compile Mnnti.'rtnp. «iii. i*. M, S3. On. »f tho rtnucUn in the HindO 
drum. uf tho “Toy Ciul" drfline. to commit • critte "liith "ill hi "UnieMd by 
■11 the goaii around. S#i Wilion'i IllndO Tlinitr-. iol. L It it diScuH t* **/ 
whelm the Wi of epiiit-ieitie-, Mill wunhippMl *i tho Hlndui, ore of Aryan 
or Turanian uti'in. It U, li»WCT(t, Ofrbdn that their «rnr«ksp «ihu.! tu 
before (lie id'rrt of th* Brftinini. Thrie dowi of tlritimtwm to *>»» him 
rWO galled, ainilr, lillnje poll, btuio g<-i», “1 pwnwtnl « pities gtet Ttey 
■rr known mpMtifdjr u Grlmi-dnitu, Kub-d«r»Ui and IihU-doTUM. 
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cBtFTtB i. they were taught the art of war, which was more or 
less barbarous, according' to their advance in civiliz- 
ation. Thus in primitive times they wore trained 
to fight with their lists, to wrestle with their feet 
and arms, to throw stones, and to brandish clubs. 
At a later ngo they iearnod to shoot with bows and 
arrows, to throw the quoit or chakra, to wield 
swords and spears, to tamo horses and elephants, 
and to drive in chariots. They frequently con- 
tended against each other, or were engaged in wars 
against the nou-Vodic people, whoso country they 
invaded and occupied. In this fashion they bccuutu 
warriors, hunters, and athletes, and besides prac- 
tising the use of arms, they gambled with dice, or 
pursued romantic and often lawless amount. Their 
food was not the simple faro which the Uishis 
offered to their gods, hut consisted of roasted liorso 
and venison dried in the sun ; and instead of fat- 
tening on milk and butter, they revelled in fermented 
liquors, and possibly in strong wine. 

[SSmS The religion of the Kshatriyas furnishes signifi- 
cant illustrations of the effect of culture on theo- 
logical beliefs. It was not so much inspired by the 
phenomena of external nature, which lead men to 
propitiato the spirits of fire, water, and the sky, ns 
by the strong instincts of humanity, which load men 
to adore Kernes and heroines. The Kshatriyas wor- 
shipped the same gods as the Rialtix, butepdowod 
them with different attributes. The gods of the Uishis 
were poetical creations of the imagination ; those of 
tho Kshatriyas were incarnations of manly strength 
and feminine beauty. Thus the Uishis invoked tho 
Sun as the divine illuminator of tho universe ; but 
the Kshatriyas worshipped him as their own auces- 
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tral hero. The distinction is even more marked in cairrn i. 
the different conceptions of Indra, who was the great “5ESV?"' 
god of the Kshatriyas. The Riskia invoked Indra 
aa tho deity of the firmament, who marshalled the 
winds as his armies and battled against the clouds 
for the release of the welcome rains. To this day 
Indra is the god of the harvest throughout southern 
India, and is especially the deity of the great Poon- 
gul festival, which takes place about the month of 
January. This festival is one of the last relics of 
tho old Vedic religion which still remain in India. 

It is at once a harvest time and Christmas time 
amongst tho people of the Peninsula ; when families 
of joyous worshippers array themselves in new 
clothes, and propitiate the god Imlra, and feast their 
respective households with new lice, boiled in now 
pots, mixed with milk, sugar, butter, and every 
other Hindu delicacy." The Kshatriyas, on the 
other hand, worshipped Indra as a warrior of flesh 
and blood, tho ruler of the universe, and sovereign 
of the gods. As a warrior ho is represented as armed 
with the sword and chakra, the battle-aso and the 
thunderbolt, riding on an elepliunt with armed 
warriors around him. He was the protector of the 
fair-coniplexioncd Vedic- Aryans against the black- 
skinned uon-Vedic people. He was also a type of 



tlio l’oonful fcuinl lot two ailmlnblj Aaiiibtd \j tie Ul« Mr Com .‘a 
ti. Jutrtal nf Uii Asiatic 8w>f', Vol. V., n«* min. The meet important 
fralnre in the wntioay i* tut of biilinc the rita tod ullfc «U®h lean a murk, 
able rcoonblnKB to old Bnglieh tn*Ktt:a» cl tho bolllig of Cfanftnvu [lidding* 
A no* inrtlMi «**®1 ii filled lb. "•* tit®, mingled ort^ioillj -Uii iUlk, 
•t;ir, butler. otbtr Hitdb «hi«U»<. lid tie boiling it then ttjulnd «th 
tin d.-ejo: intern*, for Hit turning up of tic nik it rrrudol u a f>r«i- 
eUe ci no ti IK ill futire barvMtt, and a hiilrd witfc ibotu of rojaidif. Pent 
yvaq itbolnrt hare oilutitai a d«[cr ipprolulon of tho Bindd character, i=d 
• Hate lynpc.hv with ll« mure «oiikip of Vedic timeo, (Hon Mi Carol ; i*d 
hit airly dtali "ill be long Umintcd by all nio »ro f.miUr •Itb l» nitingi. 
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sovereignty, of a lord paramount of India ; and n 
mythical conception has been preserved in the sacred 
writings of a succession of Indras reigning over all 
India at somo ancient capital in the neighbourhood 
of Delhi. Even the name hus survived in local 
tradition, and extensive heaps of mounds in tlio 
neighbourhood of the modern Delhi still hear the 
name of Indm-prastha, or the “ dominion of India. " u 
Again, as a deity, Indra appears as a sovereign 
ruler of the gods, reigning on high ill an oriental 
heaven, lie is seated on a throne, with Ilia beauti- 
ful wifo Indranf by his side. Around him ore all 
the gods and goddesses of the Vcdic pantheon ; 
whilst beautiful nymphs, named Apsarasas, arc ever 
dancing before him. This Kshatriya idea of Imlra 
corresponds to the Homoric idea of Zens, enthroned 
on high amongst the Olympian deities ; and it is 
curious to note that the gods of the Kslmtriyas, liko 
tho deities of Homer, ore supposed to take a deep 
personal interest in the prosperity or adversity of 
mortals, and are moreover endowed with human 
passions and desires. 

A still more striking distinction between tho 
Itisbis and the Kshatriyos is to bo observed in thoir 
form of worship. The Rishis offered a portion of 
thoir daily food of grain and butter to the spirits of 
the earth, air, and blue ether. The Kshatriyos, on 
the other hand, feasted thoir gods with flesh-moot and 
strong wine. At those Kshatriyo feasts hecatombs 
of animals were slaughtered and conked, and of 
course wore consumed by the so-called wondiip- 



" Imlra-pmlln «i» th- original wtllemtnt or II* rtimViuj, ». luUlul ia ti. 
Mihi-BliHiatt. Tl* point .ill 1* fully illuKiitfd Icriulor. 
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pers in high festival. In ancient times these feasts cHinra i. 
were public banquets of a political character, but 
more or less mixed up with the worship of the 
gods, who were supposed to share in the feast, and 
take an interest in the occasion. In a later and 
Brahnmnical age they wero regarded os religious 
merits, nnd also as sacrifices for the atonement of sin. 

Amongst the most famous were tho Rajastiya, or 
royal feast, which was celebrated after tho acquisi- 
tion of a kingdom or Iiaj ; and tho Aswamedha, 
or imperial horse feast, by which a great Rujn was 
supposed to assert his sovereignty over inferior 
Rnjus, who were obliged to attend on such an 
occasion to acknowledge his supremacy nnd do him 
homage. 

There was also a marked difference between the 
marriage ideas of the Rishis and those of tho Ksha- *" d B,liun »“ 
triyas. When a young Rishi desired to marry, 
ho presented a pair or two of kino to tho parents of 
tho damsel, and then tho nuptial rite was celebrated 
by her father.** But amongst the Kdiotriyas the 
marriage ceremony often involved the idea of cap- 
ture. A young Kshatriya might obtain n wife by 
carrying away the daughter of another Kshatriya; 
but before doing so the law required that he should 
have defeated her parents and kinsmen in open 
battle. Again, in primitive times a maiden was 
often offered a3 a prize in an archery match; in 
other words, sho was obtained by the superior 
prowess of the winner over all other competitors. 

But in heroic times young men aud maidens enjoyed 
a liberty which was unknown in a later and Brali- 
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manical age; and tlio.s the niarringe union involved 
an expression of preference on the part of tho briilo, 
and became known as the S way nm vara, or “ sclf- 
choice” of the maiden. In tlio first instance tho 
damsel, who was offered ns a ptizo in archery, 
was permitted to exercise tho power of prohibiting 
any objectionable candidate from entering the lists; 
and even after her hand was won, sho was required 
to express her approbation by presenting the gar- 
land to the winner. In another, and apparently a 
later, age there was no competition in arms : and 
the damsel simply notified her choice in an assembly 
of Kshatriyas by throwing the garland found the 
neck of tho favourite suitor. Ultimately, in the ago 
of polygamy, when daughters were kept in greater 
seclusion, tho damsel appears to have keen guided 
in her choice by the advice of her father or old 
nurse, who were present with her at her Swnyum- 
vara. But still tho idea was retained that tho 
damsel had chosen her own husband ; and thus it 
was sometimes the boast of a handsome and heroic 
Ritja, that he had been tlio chosen one in many 
Swayamvanu." 

This graceful institution has for centurion boon 
driven out of India by later Brahnuinioiil law, under 
which the girl has no voice in the matter, hut is 
betrothed by her parents before reaching tlio ago 
of maturity. Tlio form, howover, or sonic trace of 
it, still lingers amongst the modern Rajpoots. Tlio 
royal maiden perhaps has no real preference, and is 
merely a puppet in the transaction ; hut a coooa- 
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nut is sent in her name to a selected Roja, and this cha pter i 
ceremony is deemed equivalent to an offer of her 
hand. If the cocoa-nut is accepted, the marriage 
rite is performed in duo course ; if it is refused, tho 
affront can only be avenged by blood. 14 

The contrast between the ideas of the Risliis, «*“*£“* 
and tlioso of tho Kshatriyas, as regards death and 
immortality, cannot be so clearly indicated. The 
later Itishis certainly believed in the existence of the 
soul after death, and in places of reward and pun- 
ishment to which the soul would be adjudged accord, 
ing to its merits or demerits. They also formed a 
dim conception of a deity named Yama, who was 
clothed with the attributes of a judge of the dead 
and resided in the internal regions. But these ideas 
wero more or less speculative and visionary ; the 
creations of tho imagination and sentiment, rather 
than tho convictions of uudoubting faith. The 
Kshatriyas, on tho other hand, exulted in a belief in 
a material heaven ; a heaven of all the Vedic gods 
with Indra and Indrnnf as soprcmo rulers like Zeus 
and Hera ; a heaven of celestial nymphs, ambrosial 
nectar, and choice viands. In like manner they 
l»elievcd in a hell or purgatory. But their ideas of 
tho existence of the soul in the place of purgatory 
may be best gathered hereafter from a description of 

i4 Ste iw/m, chap. rili. A itill more striking rtlic of tbit anriczt it* 

•tita&w »« to b* fubiil iD Burn*. 7he p?op> of fyirrai are Biddhistt* ltd 
cliirt to bt dftfcHoitunU of Ux Indian Kshatriyas Erery mrriftgtibta din id Li 
a rnllngt ptacs* a Imp ia lur window during muii Ikut* in thr owning, 
wbiuuTcr s>* it iiirlim>i to tccrirt o:mpsiiy ; i rji tbr b:<ir* wbiih coitoni do- 
vttca to gotUr.igt art uadrtreallj knurr. tlirongVyi: Bunns m o:<ming 
time. Tbt dum««l Ukc* be* Mt oo i gut, and holds a kind o i lore* ; whilst the 
young rorn nrmy eh#i»>*lv«s in thair unixUtl stbr*. and pay thdr ricts to on* 
or coco lump-lit kouKA w Ibcy f«l d«jus»d. At winb sccui gathrrir#* tnuteil 
ftttnchrcnt generally springs sp. U>d t h* muring* uuca is the ra saIu 
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cbaptbr l their funeral ceremonies. The body was burnt, and 
the place of burning was some gloomy locality on tho 
bank of a river, which was supposed to bo haunted 
by ghosts. Rice and meat, ua well os butter and oil, 
were placed upon the pile. After tho burning the 
mourners sprinkled water and presented cakes for 
the refreshment of the dead man ; and on certain 
appointed days the ghost of tho deceased was pro- 
pitiated in like manner by similar offerings to bis 
shade, in the same way that Electro poured out 
libations on the burning.plnco of Agamemnon. 
These feasts in honour of tho deud were termed 
Siaddhos, and are still celebrated throughout India 
in honour of the Pitris or ancestors . 10 

* s ■omewbat remarkable that in the ancient 
lr “ a ‘ Q *- Vedic rite of cremation there is no authentic appear* 
ance of Sirtf, or the sacrifice of the living wife or 
concubine in tho burning-place of the dead man, in 
order that the female might accompany iiis spirit to 
tho world of shades. It would therefore appear that 
tire propitiation of ghosts led ty no such horriblo 
sacrifices amongst the Vedic Aryans any more than 
amongst the Greeks.” Tiie mourners offered cakes 
and water in the simple belief that tho spirits of 
departed heroes were conscious of such pious 
attentions; and to this day such a faith still lin- 
gers in tho affections to soften and humanize tho 
world. 



" 1 1 1> a curium fro:.' of thi iatcimlsgEng of tic Afjiu and Turnlmt, 1 U) 
inm of thi* niigioi* ooi.lilp are to ho found amoqgrt lutli tU ol 

Hindi ran »sd In. •u-cill.il Tireaiuiii of tlx rondo Saith. In lure uul flrei- 
nu>ul Urea tin tlU tnvoln* u< juariy in oEtiii g of cikui and »*or Is lla 
gluati ofd-au.il luoalnra, but a gout tout to tbc Ikalmiau. 

It will be awn bneaftet that tb» butnug of tfe* widoi* with the dead bwly 
of bn bubiad wai of lUjpjot wi*in. 
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Tho history of ancient India under the Kahatriyas crnmi i 
lias fallen into a state of chaos. Persian traditions, 
which are still accepted by educated Mussulmans, 
for to the old city and kingdom of Ayodhyd, or Oude, 
in the centre of Hindustan ; and represent Krishna, 
the sovereign of Ayodhya, as’ the first king of India, 
and the first of a long line of ancient Rajas. Other 
traditions refer to anciont Persian invasions of 
India, und thus seem to indicate that the stream of 
Aryan culture was flowing into Hindustan from 
time immemorial. Others, again, refer to wars be- 
tween tho Rajas of AyodhyA and the Dravidian 
people of the Peninsula, from which it would appear 
that the civilization of tho Dravidian populations of 
southern India waa already in advance of that 
which prevailed in Hindustan . 18 

Two other sets of traditions have been preserved 
in tho two Hindu epics, known as the Malid Bhdrata 
and Rdmdyann. Those in tho Malid Bhdrata are 
grouped round tho city of Delhi, anciently called 
Indr.ipisu.tha ; and are connected with a very ancient 



11 Tlic Pn-i.in troSlii'inof ll« oM Hindi rapin' ol Ayodhyb in fco eitinro- 
(Tint M ba oxhibital ic dmil. «ltbot>:h Un y mil b«i«rpud 01 u>d>:»l|oni of '.Ut 
pninl ilmriiti: ol (Ur pn'hktunr tho hrnr-ao of Rorotura mil 

AlWiab uny ho i»;snlod s. n7n--.111.15 aiuirnl Pereas and TurUi inruiict, 
alUmnyli iliov ran «»n*ly bo t'«>nd m lil«*l f.ita Agun, there ii a ligcrd this 
■ rliKlIain of Koocli Bcliar Mtdocd Bengal t >4 Brliar p*vj»r, mil tli. 
aucviit aipiul of Lubrawti, or Coot; ind tin. ilray ir.iy refer to lonn unties! 
rerel.itl.iii ; ihimgti pueueillr it it tiviVu Mil dovoil of ilgnifcuro. Con- 
jure FrriibU’i Nuttulman lliiluiy. cnulitrd by Bri|£<, rob i., Imcrcductory 
child! on l be Uioddr. 

One tR.iil.iB hoi horn pwoed by Feri.bti, »hiob may pwdUy rvlur lo a 
ml rrli^ioui noraiKiil lit mrntiau 1 err lain Hindi ivcr*ign oho Toigoul 
oici lot oholc of IliidoHiii, ml «bo ni premidid by a lliWnnin to ul up 
Moll. Fmlouly U* Hii/Jitf arc Bid lo bow •vrel.ijpid lire ax» bus ibo aim 
like the nmiont frniant- 

Fril.l.ta ibo mrntloni that reuiiaViiu, and ih. itloie* ol raoiir. ireir Mijinclly 
introdiuxd into HiadtMon fire. tie DreridUa ilophai of Tollagt, Uo uodiro 
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chapter i struggle known as the great war of BhArata. Thoso 
in the RAmAyana arc grouped round tlio city of 
AyodhyA, which was the capital of a kingdom 
known as Kosala ; and ore connected with another 
isolated event, which is known as the exile of Rama. 
The story of the great war of BhArata refers to an 
earl}* period of Vedic Aryan colonization, when iho 
Kshntriya* had only recently crossed the river Snrns- 
wotf into Hindustan, and formed rural settlements 
at HastinApur and Delhi on the upper streams of 
the Ganges and Jumnn. The story of the exile 
of Ram a belongs to a much Inter period, when tho 
Vedic Aryans had advanced down tho valleys of 
the Ganges and Jumna to the centre of Hindustan, 
and established the great city of Ayodhya ns tho 
metropolis of the empire of- Kosala. There is 
thus a marked difference between the rude colonists 
of HastinApur and Delhi, and tho more polish- 
ed inhabitants of the city and court of AyodhyA; 
and this difference will be readily understood 
by reference to tho traditions of tho two royal 
houses. 

”y,°«?. lc " Tho main tradition of tho MuliA BhArata has 

lu ““‘ been amplified by the Brahinnnicul compilers into 
a huge unwieldy epic, which has already been sub- 
jected to a critical analysis in a separate volume. 
It will therefore only be necessary, in tho present 
place, to bring such incidents and characters under 
review as will servo to illustrate tho life and usages 
which find expression in the poem. These may ho 
considered under five heads, namely : — 

1st. The domestic life of the ancient Rajas at 
HastinApur. 

2nd. The family rivalry between two branches 
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of the family, known as the Kaurovas and PAndavas, gum a i. 
which led to the migration of the latter. 

3rd. The marriage of the Pandavos and coloniza- 
tion of Indrapnutha. 

4th. The quarrel between tho rival branches at 
a gambling-match, which led to the ruin aud exile 
of tho lYmdavas. 

5th. Tho war of extermination, which culmin- 
ated in the slaughter of tho Kaurovas, and final tri- 
umph of the Pandavas. 

Tho old domestic life at HastinApur may be 
easily realized if the probable surroundings are first 
taken into consideration. A largo village seems to 
have been constructed of mud and bamboos on tho 
bank of the upper stream of tho Ganges. This was 
known as the city of HastinApur. It was probably 
inhabited by tho cultivators of the neighbouring 
lands, and all tho dependants and retainers of the 
colony; whilst tho Baja, with his family and imme- 
diate kinsmen, dwelt in a so-culled palace or tort, 
which was most likely built in a rude square, with 
a council-hall and inner quadrangle after the fashion 
of Hindu forts. The Aryan colony at HastinApur 
was not, however, without its neighbours. Amongst 
others was a NAga people, who dwelt in cities, and jjg-jj'g** 
had perhaps attained a certain stage of civilization. 

Moreover, some tribes of mountaineers dwelt in the 
neighbourhood who wore known as Bliccls, who 
possessed no culture at all ; they bad a trusting 
faith in the power of the Vedic Aryans, but wero 
nevertheless kept under strict subjection. 

An old Raja, named Santanu, dwelt in this fort, 
and had a son living with him who had attained to 
manhood. Liko many other old Rajas, he desired 
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lo marry a certain young damsel ; but her parent# 
refused to unite her to the old man, as lie had a .son 
already living to inherit the lluj ; urging that if 
the damsel bore any sons to the Ruja, they would 
ultimately become the mere servants or dependants 
of his successor. At this juncture the son came lor- 
ward and sacrificed himself for the sake of his 
father. lie took a solemn vow that ho would never 
inherit the Raj, nor marry a wife, nor become a 
father. All chanco of contention was thus removed. 
The damsel married the old Raja, with the assur- 
ance that if she lore a soil he would inherit the 
Raj. Meantime the son was respected as a model <>f 
filial piety; but his self-sacrifice was regarded with 
so much horror by the Hindus, that henceforth ho 
was known as Bldshma, or “the dreadful," because 
of his dreadful vow. 

Raja .Sant ami became the father of a mm by his 
young wife, and then died. Blifslinui, who was 
henceforth the faithful patriarch of the family, placed 
the infant son upon the throne, and trained him in 
the use of onus und all tho accomplishments of the 
Kshatriyas. When the boy was old enough to 1m 
married, Bhfshma carried off the two daughters of a 
neighbouring Raja, according to tho law of capture, 
and gave them ns wives to his younger half-brother. w 
But scarcely was the young prince married, when lie 
sickened and died, leaving no children, and no 
prospect that one would be bom to him after bis 
decease. Under such circumstances it was the cus- 
tom amongst the ancient Ksliotriyas, as it was 
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amongst tins ancient- Hebrews, that the nearest cn.ru* r 
kinsman should take the widows, and raise up sons 
and heirs to the deceased. The usage was a bar- 
barous one. It originated in the intense desire to 
prevent a landed inheritance from going out of the 
family. Hlifshma could not interfere because of his 
vow; but another kinsman, named VyAsa, ultim- 
ately became the father of a son by each of tho 
widows. These two sons subsequently became the 
fathers of the men who fought in the great war of 
BhArata. Tho eldest was a blind man, named 
Dliritar&shtia ; and he became the father of the 
Knurovas. Tho younger was a wliite-complexioned 
man, named Panda ; and ho became the father of 
the PAndavos. 

Whilst DhritarAshtra and Pondu were still jjjftf ” 1 "', ,, 
young men, Blushma trained them as carefully 
as he had trained his half-brother; hut it became 
question as to which of them ought to succeed 
to the Raj. So a council of all the kinsmen and 
retainers was held in the durbar hall, and tho 
matter was discussed by all present ; and it was de- 
cided that as DliritarAshtra was blind lie could not 
bo accepted as Raju; and consequently the younger 
brother Pandu was pluccd upon tho throne. But 
Puudu did not earc to rule as Raja. Accordingly ho 
left the Raj in charge of DliritarAshtra, and went 
out into tho jungle and spent his days in hunting; 
and after a while lie died in the jungle, leaving a 
widow named Kuntf, and five • sons, who were 
known as the PAndavos. 

Meantime DliritarAshtra governed the Rnj in 
spite of his blindness. lie had married a wife 
named Gandharf, and became the father of several 
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cmwm i. sons known os Uio Kauravas. Accordingly when 
Raja Paiulu died in the jungle, tlio live lYmduvus 
returned to the old fort at Hastim'ipur with their 
motlior Kuut/, and took uj» their abode with their 
uncle Dliritan’whtra, and tlieir cousins the Kuumviw. 
Itliishina was now tint old to undertake the training 
of a third generation. A skilled warrior, named 
Drona, was entertained for the purpose, and mar- 
ried to a kinswoman of the family. Drona thus 
became the preceptor of both tliu Kuuiavas and 
Pdndavos, and trained them in the use of every 
kind of weapon, as well ns in the ait of taming lions 
and elephants, and in a knowledge of tho stars Hut 
» a rivalry sprung up between the Kaurovas and 
ledPtBiam. the Pdndavas, wliich broke out on ull occasions, 
and especially during the martial exercises ; and it 
was soon evident that tho Kauravas and l’aii- 
davas could not continue to dwell together much 
longer iu the old ancestral home. 

WW* Before proceeding further with the story it may 
bed hcniAu. be as well to realize the seveial characters who liuvo 
been brought upon the stage. Tho blind lluju 
Dhritarllshtra was a man without any force of cha- 
racter, whose chief object wus to keep things pious- 
ant, and prevent any open breach between his sous 
and nephews. His wife Gandharf is a pleasing 
type of a Hindd wife and mother. Whonsho heard 
that she was to be married to a blind husband, sho 
bound up her eyes with a handkerchief, mi that *hu 
might not possess any advantage over him. Her 
sons were collectively mimed Kauravas, but tlieir 
exact number is uncertain, and it will sufliia* to 
mention Duryodhann tho eldest, and his brother 
Duhsdsana. Duryodliuna was a bravo and skilful 
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warrior, but bitterly jealous, and easily mortified. 
Duhsdsana was a more taunting and spiteful cha- 
racter, and drovo his enemies nearly frantic by his 
insolence and reviling. The Pandu family com- 
prised the widow Kuntf, who is generally kept in 
the back-ground ; and the five Pdndavas, of whom 
only three require special mention, namely: Yud- 
hishthira, the eldest, who was renowned for his 
patience and self-command ; Blifma, the second, who 
was a giant in strength, but stupid and barbarous; 
and Arjuna, the third brother, who was famous for 
his skill in archery, and regarded as a young and 
gallant hero. 

Tho old members of the family were Blibhma 
the patriarch, and Drona the preceptor. A young 
warrior, named Kama, tho son of a charioteer, was 
maintained in the household as a sworn friend of 
Duryodhana and tho Kauravas; und although his 
birth was doubtful, lie was well skilled in the use of 
arms, and proved a loyal and fuithful adherent of 
the Kauravas to the last. There was also a kins- 
man, named Sakuni, who was uncle to the Kauravas, 
being the brother of their mother Gandharf. Ho 
was, howover, a notorious gambler, and skilled iu 
the uso of loaded dice ; and in other ways was an 
evil genius of the family. 

The breach between the son3 of Dhritardshtra 
and the sons of Pandu soon widened into an open 
qnarrel. At one time when Blifma was stupefied 
with liquor, ho was thrown into the Ganges by 
Duryodhana, and was only saved from drowning 
by the interposition of some Ndgus, which l<xl to 
his residing for a while in the city of the Kdgas. 
Again, at a mock combat during a public exhibition 
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cn.ntii i. of arms, Blifma and Duryodhana lost their tempera 
and engaged in a real fight, which might have re- 
sulted in bloodshed, but for the prompt interference 
of Drona- On the same occasion a fierce dispute 
broke out between Kama and Arjuna. Kama 
challenged Arjuna to a combat, but Arjuna declined 
because the challenger was only the son of a 
charioteer. Then Duryodhana is said to liuvo made 
Kama a Itnja; an ancient ceremony which amounted 
to Hindu knighthood. This led to more dissension, 
but the approach of night stopped the tumult. 
At a later date Duryodlmna and Yudliishthiru put 
forth rival claims to the post of Yuvarnju, or 
“ Little Raja,” which conferred tho right of succes- 
sion to the Raj. The blind Raja Dhritumshtra 
tried to temporize, but at length appointed his own 
son Duryodhana to tho post; and Yudhishtliira and 
his brethren left HostinApur with tho view of estab- 
lishing a new colony about sixty miles ntT on tho 
bank of the Juuma, at a spot which was then covered 
with jungle, but which was subsequently occupied 
by the old city of Delhi or IndrapruHtlm. 

Tho colonization of Indruprasthn by tho PAn- 
davas is a significant event in Vodic Aryan tra- 
dition. The Kauravus seem to liavo been already 
married, although tho fact is not very explicitly 
related in the poem. Tho PAnduvus determined on 
marriage before clearing tho land for their new 
colony. They heard that a neighbouring Ruju 
was about to celebrate a Sway am vara for tho mar- 
riage of his daughter Draupudf. Accordingly 
they proceeded to tho neighbourhood, and found 
a crowd of suitora dwelling under primitive huts, 
and supplied with daily provisions by the giver 
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of tlio Swnyqnivara. The delicate question of chapter l 
marriage was to bo settled by an archery mutch. 

On tlio appointed day tlio Pandavas made their 
appearance on tlio ground ; but in order to keep 
themselves concealed, they disguised themselves as 
Brahmans. The story of the simple ceremony 
which followed is valuable from its general accord- 
ance with old traditions. The brother of Draupadf 
placod the nuptial garland in her hand, and led her 
into the arena, and proclaimed to all present that 
sho would be given in marriage to the fortunate 
archer who succeeded in striking a paiticulur mark, 
which is said to have been an artiliciul lisli twirling 
round on the top of a pole. Many aspiring youths 
assayed the feat, but failed. The ambitious Kama 
entered the lists, but was not allowed to shoot, as 
the damsel declared that she would not marry a 
man of such mean birth. Finally, Arjunn stepped 
forward, drew his bow and struck the fish ; and 
Draupadf, pleased with his appearance, threw the 
garland round his neck, and permitted him to lead 
her away. 

A strango tumult then arose amongst the suitors. 

Aijuna was disguised as a Brahman ; and it was not 
only surprising that a Brahman should have hit the 
mark, but contrary to all precedent that a BrsUnnan 
should have dared to enter the lists, and compote 
for the hand of a daughter of a Raja. But in due 
course the whole matter was explained; and when 
the birth and linoago of tlio Pandavas were set 
forth, the marriage was admitted to be in every 
way suitable. One blot remains upon the story, 
over which it is necessary to draw a veil. Accord- 
ing to a depraved usage, which prevailed in the 
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early colonial life of the Vcdic Aryans, the damsel 
became the wife, not of Arjuna alone, but of all the 
five brothers. 

For a brief period the narrative runs on smoothly. 
The colonization of Indraprastha was effected by 
firing the jungle and driving out the Niiga inhabit- 
ants. A romantic opisodo is introduced to the 
effect that Arjuna left his home for a year, and 
during that poriod murried n Niiga lady; but the 
incident is only valuable as illustrating the early 
relations between the Vcdic Aryans and the sur- 
rounding NA gas. When the settlement hud been 
established, the Pitndavas celebrated a great flesh 
sacrifice, known as the Raj as uy a, or royal sacrifice, 
by which they asserted their right to the land, or 
Ruj. This feast was attended by many neighbour- 
ing Rajas, and amongst others by their cousins the 
Kuuravas. The Knjusdya was regarded as a success 
and triumph ; and it consequently re-awakcnc<l tho 
old jealousy of tho Kuuravas. Accordingly Dury- 
odhana plotted with his brethren to humiliate tho 
pride of the Pdndavas by depriving them of their 
wife and land. 

Here it may be remarked that gambling was 
not only a vice but a passion with the ancient 
Kfthatriyas. Strangely enough, stories of men who 
have last their lands, their wealth, and even their 
wives by gambling, are not only to he found in old 
Hindu traditions, but arc common to this day 
amongst the Indo-Chinese populations of lhirma 
and elsewhere in the eastern peninsula. Duryod- 
hana, and his brother Duhsasana, consulted their 
gambling uncle Sakuni, a a to how they might 
inveigle Yudhishthira into a game in which lie 
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would be certain to lose. Ultimately it was agreed 
to challenge the Pdndavas to a gambling-match at 
HastinApur ; and then Duryodhana was to lay down 
the stakes, whilst Sokuni played the game in his 
behalf. The plot was carried out. The P&ndavns 
accepted the challenge, and appeared with their 
wife Draupadf at Hastindpur, where they were 
received with every demonstration of kindness and 
hospitality. A tent for the game was sot up hard 
by; and there the memorable game was played 
between Yudhishthira and Sukuni; whilst Drona 
and Bhfshma, and indeed the Knuravas and the 
other Pdndavas us well, took no part in the gam- 
bling, and were merely lookers-on. 

The incidents of this gambling-match have been 
familiar to every educated Hindd throughout the 
Indian continent for unrecorded centuries. Sakuni 
is accused of having used loaded dice, and thus 
to have won every game unfairly. The infatua- 
tion of Yudhishthira forms an equally important 
feature in the anciont story. He lost all the cattle, 
possessions, and lands at Indraprastha belonging to 
liimself and his brethren. Next he staked his 
brethren, ono after the other, and lost them. Next 
ho staked himself, and still he continued to lose. 
Finally, lie was induced to stake Draupadf; aud 
this important throw, like all the others, was won by 
Sakuni. Thus the P&ndavas were stripped of all their 
property ; and they, and their wife Draupadi, were 
reduced to the condition of slaves to the Kauravas, 
by the folly and madness of their elder hrothor, 
whose authority they had not ventured to set aside. 

At this catastrophe a strange point of law was 
raised, which proves that such reckless gambling- 
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. matches were by no means unfrequont in ancient 
times. A messenger was sent to bring Draupadf 
into the tent, and to inform her that -Yudhishthira 
had gambled her away, and that she had thus be- 
come a slave-girl to the Kauravas. When, how- 
ever, she heard what had transpired, she insisted 
upon knowing whether Yudhishthira had not mode 
himself a slave before ho had wagered her, and 
thus lost tho power to gamble away the liberty of a 
free woman. No one, however, vouchsafed a reply. 
A sccuc followed in the gambling-tent which must 
be loft to tho imagination. Duryodhana and Duli- 
sasana insulted Draupudi by afl’i-cting to treat her 
as a slave-girl ; and Blu'ma and bis younger breth- 
ren were maddened by the sight. Yudhishthira 
hung down bis head with shame, but made no 
movement ; and his brothers could not net without 
the consent of tho elder. Meantime Blu’shma, tho 
patriarch, and Dronn, tho preceptor, could only 
look on with silent horror. At last tho dread- 
ful intelligence was carried to the blind Raja 
DhritartUhtra. He at once ordered himself to bo 
led to the gambling-tent; and then commanded 
that Dmnpndf should be restored to her husbands. 
But the Piindnvas were deprived of all their lands 
and possessions, and compelled to go out into the 
junglo for a period of twelve years, and to subsist 
as they best could on fruits ami gumo." The Pdn- 
davas obeyed the Raja without demur; but as they 
left the old palace BImna loudly swore that a day 
should come when lie would break tho thigh of 
Duryodhana and drink the blood of DuhsAsuua. 

** TLsrt k thnttcnlli ysu o( exile, but the ixxidcnt la appircutly nic&rn. 
Sw Ilitlocj, tol. I, X* lik Hlikr&u. 
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The adventures of the Pdndavas during their aimcn i 
exile throw but little authentic light upon the pre- 
vailing state of life and manners. It will suffice to 
say that after the prescribed period, they opened 
up negotiations with the Kauravns for the recovery 
of their*lands; and it is curious to noto that these 
negotiations were never carried on in writing, but 
only by word of mouth through messengers, en- 
voys, or heralds. At last war commenced in a 
savage hut natural fashion. The allies on cither 
side were marshalled upon tho famous plain of 
Kurukshetra,' 1 amidst the deafening nuisu of drums 
and shells. Then tho rival warriors insulted and 
abused each other, until at last they fell to like 
nrndmen. The buttles were little more than single 
combats, in which infuriated savages fought with 
fists and clubs, or kicked and wrestled with their 
legs and arms, or shot arrows, tlirew stones, or 
hacked and hewed with swords and axes, cutting off 
the head of every enemy that fell. Bhfshma was 
slum in a single combat with Arjuna. Drona waa 
slain by the brother of Draupadf. Rhlma succeeded 
in defeating Duhsiisnna, and fulfilled his vow by de- 
capitating him on tho field of battle, and drinking 
his blood with savage shouts of exultation. At last 
there was a decisive combat between Arjuna and 
Kama, in which Kama was slain. The Kauravas 
now lost heart. The few survivors fled from the 
field, excepting Duryodhana, who endeavoured to 

V 111* plain Ilf KuiubhoUn U ld.ui.I-J with thil .r Pinipnt. Ii Em to Ho 
mnlh-WMt of Dilbi, am! hi- l«n the Boil tnroiui Uiilt-lilJ la IndU fan 
tint irnmfniciiii- It iuis tint iliter r.u[l>l tlx jnut lialilo in l&U, whitk 
rirlnllj’ nuMiilied tho Mogul djnMly nt DHbi ; and it wni here '.hit Ainud 
Stab. U.! Aljlu. Utkud net i a«>Mag Wow ipon tli. MiVraHn ia 1T0J. at 
pnctcoU* rlraitd tU wij for tha cttalOubmcot ii Grill flrilii* m tbo pan. 
niciual power. 
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conceal himself in a marshy glen. But the P.in- 
davas felt that so long as their chief enemy was 
alive, the war might be renewed. Accordingly 
Duryodhana was routed out of his concealment and 
compelled to engage in a final combat witfo Blifma. 
At length, after a deadly struggle, Blifma is said to 
have struck a foul blow, which broke the thigh of 
hia adversary in fulfilment of his vow. Duryodhana 
was left mortally wounded upon the field, and died 
the next da}-. 

Thus ended the great war of Bhfirata. An 
incident is related of a night attack on the camp of 
the Pdndavas; but the story is simply horrible, 
and merely illustrates the blind madness lor revenge 
which characterized all the combatants. The PAn- 
davas proceeded in triumph to their old home at 
HastinApur, and took possession of the entire Raj. 
After this they conquered all the Rnjus round about, 
and celebrated the horse sacrifice, known as the As- 
wumedha, by which they asserted their sovereignty. 
Meantime the blind Raja Dliritarfisbtra and his wife 
Gandhari retired to a hermitage on the banks of the 
Ganges, where they ultimately perished miserably 
in a conflagration of the jungle. 

The main tradition of the RAmfiyana appears 
under very different aspects to that of the MahA 
BhArata, and the surroundings are of a more luxuri- 
ous character. Instead of n colonial settlement, 
like those at HastinApur and Indraprostho, there 
was the great imperial city of AyodhyA, the capital 
of a substantive empire, situated on the river Sarayii, 
the modem Gogra, with strong walls, gates, and a 
garrison of archers. Instead of a rude fort tliero 
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was a magnificent palace, an extensive zenana, and 
all the paraphernalia of sovereignty. The Mahfiraja, 
or great Rja, was not a mere feudal chieftain sur- 
rounded by retainers, but the monarch of an empire, 
with ministers of state and a council of uoblcs. 
Finally, the exile of Rdma was not brought about 
by a quarrel between rival kinsmen, but. by zenana 
intrigues between two jealous and unscrupulous 
queens. The subject matter of the epic has been 
already treated in a separate volume, much in the 
same manner as that of the Malia Bhdrata. It will 
therefore only be necessary to bring together such 
incidents as will indienta the state of civilization ; and 
these may be considered under four heads, namely : — 

1st. The domestic life of the royal family at 
Ayodhyfi. 

2nd. The intrigues of tlio first queen, and the 
favourite queen, respecting tbo appointment of the 
heir-apparent. 

3rd. The exile of Rdma. 

4th. The death of the Mnluhaja and triumphant 
return of Rama.” 

Mahdraja Dasaratha was sovereign of the empiro 
of Kosala, in the centre of Hindustan ; and a 
descendant of the Suryavansa, or children of the 
Sun. The city of Ayodhyd was the metropolis ; 
and here he dwelt in his palace in ull the pride 
and pomp of royalty. He had three queens, by 
whom he had four sons. The first and oldest 

" Sm IliM-HT, to!. IL, p*!l lv., tt&miinui — Rfcn&jwn olw normlei nn 
iiBporktnl mat, Vm-nn a» tfc* war becvrtn Rina aM the Rfckihascu. on account 
cl the abdo:t>:<i of the wi it of Aina. by R&tuw, tio ditooo Rjj;i «! I.mU or 
Oyb®. Tin* ivn(, bowprar, t# bar* no nil oimmtio* with thr tmrtiorc 

cl tho exile. It fifpeir* to be connected with the hfc of another Rani a, wlio 
via dating uUhcd aa tlw fcArnt of tie DcLhu* It vail U tcouglit uu«1*t rt tii** 
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queen was named KausnlyA, and elio was tlio 
mother of Rdma. The youngest and favourite 
queen was named Kaikoyf, and she was the mother 
of Bhnrata. There was also u third queen, who had 
two sons, but they playod such unimportant parts 
in the story, that their names may be passed over 
in silence. 

RAma, the eldest son of the Maharaja, was mar- 
ried to a princess named SftA. She was the daughter 
of Janata, tlio Raja of the neighbouring kingdom of 
MithilA, which seems to have generally corresponded 
to the modern country of Tirhoot. The story of 
the marriage is a curious relic of old Hindu life. 
Rdma paid a visit to Mithila at an early ago, and 
found that Sitd was to he given in marriage to tlio 
hero who first succeeded in bending a certain enor- 
mous how. Many young men had tried to accom- 
plish this feat, but all Imd failed. Rama, however, 
bent the bow with ease, and thus obtained his beau- 
tifiil bride. The marringo rites were performed by 
Raja Jnnuka. The sacred fire was burning on tlio 
altar, and Rama was conducted to it by a procession 
of friends and kinsmen, and stood at the north-east 
corner of tlio altar. Janaka than brought his 
daughter and placed her by the sido of the bride- 
groom ; and RAma took her by the hand in tlio pre- 
sence of the fire-deity, and accepted her os his wife. 
The pair were sprinkled with water which had been 
consecrated by the utlernncc of Vedtc hymns; and 
then walked three times round the altar, whilst the 
trumpets were .sounded to announce that the mar- 
riage was over. 2 * 



" ll ii impwiblc to Koiil mtidtg «*) Biikinj ruimblumo «l<c 
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Shortly after the marriage of Kama a question of cu.tmn r 
considerable importance was agitated at the court of 
Ayodhyd, namely, tho appointment of an heir- 
apparent to the throne under tho title of Yuvaraja, S***"’ 
or “ Little Raja." According to Hindu usages, the 
heir-apparent was installed ns Yuvaraja whilst the 
Maharaja was still living; in order that he might 
relieve the sovereign of the heavier duties of the ad- 
ministration, and prepare himself for the important 
position which ho would have to fulfil when he suc- 
ceeded to tho throne. But Mah&raja Dasaratha, 
like many other sovereigns, was disinclined to resign 
nny share of his power and dignity to a son and 
successor ; and possibly ho feared that tho appoint- 
ment would lead to a bitter and jealous dispute in 
his own household. He was, however, compiled 
to yield to the popular will. A deputation of minis- 
turn and chieftains waited upon him to express tho 
general desire that he should retire from the more 
active duties of tho administration, and entrust the 
power to his eldest son Riima. Accordingly tho 
Maharaja summoned a great council of chieftains 
and people, and publicly announced his intention of 
appointing Riima to tho post of Yuvaraja; and it 
was decided that on the following day the prince 
should be solemnly inaugurated upon the throne 
with all the ancient ceremonial. 



]*iiaU dwelling*, md Hit mole ranlon rile u il U perfwi&al in Ckrlitloa 
eliantn* In rioli.mi oiuntrk* the dro on the tlUr km b«e r*)*u>l iu J« w- 
iili ; it bttong* rulmr <o lh« «U Aijnn llrc-wanliip. Ague, the am ut holy 
*.tor hni »«n oUimdoont. although it ii lotbln? non tin an «U rit>. >f puri- 
fication. But iii »ll WKntilt p»rlie*Bi* tlio mnuonj i« tht inme. Tbe bride- 
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chatter i- Whilst those proceedings were transpiring before 
tho public eye, intrigues were already in progress 
within the palace walls. Kuusalyd, tho first queen, 
was naturally deeply interested in the movement 
which would secure the succession to her son R&ma ; 
and there seems no question that Rama, as tho 
eldest son, had the strongest claim to the post of 
Yuvaraja. But Kaikevf, the youngest queen, had 
long maintained an extraordinary iufluonco on tho 
aged Maharaja by reason of her youth and beauty ; 
and it was feared that she would cajole the old sove- 
reign into nominating her own son Bharatn. Accord- 
ingly the whole business had been kept a profound 
secret from Kuikcyf. She liad even been induced 
to allow her sou Bharatn to pay a visit to her own 
futlior, without suspecting that tho only object was 
to get him out of the city until Rama had been in- 
stalled, and consequently only exulting with all u 
mother's pride in the expected meeting between her 
son and her father, 

Tho great council was over, and preparations 
were on foot for the inauguration. Kaikeyf was 
unconsciously sitting in her own apartment, ex- 
pecting a visit from the Maharaja. Meantime her 
old nurse happened to ascend the roof of the palace, 
and there beheld the blaze of illuminations and 
general rejoicings; and at the same time was told 
that on tho following morning Rima was to be en- 
throned as Yuvaraja. The woman had been too 
long familiar with zenana intrigues not to perceive 
nt once that her mistress hud been outwitted by the 
first queen ; that Kausalyd had procured the absence 
of Bharata in order to secure the installation of her 
own son Rim a. She accordingly carried the terrihlo 
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nows to Kaikeyf, and throw the favourite beauty chaftbe t. 
into a vindictive fury, which is only conceivable in 
such a hot-bed of jealousy os an oriental zenana. 

Kaikeyf threw off all her jewels and ornaments, 
and scattered them over the floor. She then untied 
her long black hair, and dishevelled it over her 
shoulders, and cast herself upon the ground, and 
poured out a flood of tears. 

Meantime the old Maharaja, knowing that he had 
difficult news to communicate to his young and 
favourite wife, proceeded to her apartments in the 
vain hope of reconciling her to the appointment of 
RAnia. But when lie saw her weeping and fainting 
upon tin* floor, ho felt that lie was powerless. She 
was deaf to all entreaties and explanations; and 
when he began to moan and wail she was heed- 
less of all his affliction. Only one thing would 
content her, namely, that R&na should lie banished 
to the jungle, and that her own sou Bharata should 
be appointed Yuvaraja. She cared not for 0)0 long- 
established custom of the family, nor for the remon- 
strances of the great council, nor for the disappoint- 
ment of the people in general. Hama was to be 
exiled, and Bharata was to be installed. The result 
may be anticipated. The Maharaja was threatened 
and caressed by turns, until at last he yielded to the 
strong will and blandishments of the imperious 
beauty, and engaged that Kamu should be banished 
from the realm, and that Bharata should be en- 
throned in his room. 

Next morning there was a scene. The city had nu»’i m- 
been kept awake throughout the night by the joyful 
preparations for the installation of Kfima, whilst the 
country' people had been pouring in from all tho vil- 
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chapteb l loges round about to witness the imposing ceremony. 

Meantime the MuliAroja bad repented his promise of 
the previous night, and k would gladly have escaped 
from its fulfilment but Kaikeyf held him to her 
purpose, like a tigress caring only for her young- 
Rdma was summoned to the palace, but instead of 
hearing that he was appointed Yuraraja’, ho was 
coldly told by Kaikeyi that he was to go into exile 
for fourteen years, and that Bharata was to fill the 
post. Kama, however, bore the sudden and as- 
tounding news ’with all the self-repression of a 
trained Asiatic. He betrayed neither grief nor 
disappointment, but only professed his dcsiro to 
obey tho will of his father. He then carried tho 
dreadful tidings to his mother Kausalyd, who was 
almost broken-hearted by the shock. Shu had ex- 
pected that her son would have ultimately become 
the Mah&rnja, whilst she herself exercised supreme 
dominion over the whole zenana. But the one 
hope of her life was shattered to the dust.. Her 
beloved son was to be separated from her probably 
for ever ; and she had nothing before her but a joy- 
less widowhood, exposed to the taunts and triumphs 
of her younger rival. In her first exasperation sho 
declared that the Mahdraja had lost his senses; and 
she implored Rdina to take the initiative aud placo 
him. in confinement, and assume the royal power. 
But Rdtna refused to commit such an act of dis- 
obedience and disloyalty. lie returned to his own 
house, and informed his wife Situ of all that had 
occurred ; and the young wife, os was only natural, 
received tho intelligence in a widely different spirit 
from Kausalyd. She cared for no hardships and no 
privations, provided only that she might accompany 
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her husband into tlio jungle; and R&rna was at lust cntnwi 
induced to jMsnnit her to shuro hia banishment. 
Lokslmiana, a brother of Rduia, was also allowed to 
accompany the exiles. 

The narrative of the banishment would seem to 
imply that such catastrophes were by no means un- 
frequont in ancient timo. The royal charioteer was 
ordered to drive the exiles to the frontier; and-thero 
they were well entertained by a Raja of the Bheels, 
named Guha, who seems to have been in friendly 
alliance with Kosala. The charioteer then returned 
to Ayouhyd, whilst the exiles crossed tho river 
Ganges to the southern bank. During the passage 
Sftd offered up a prayer to the river goddess for the 
safe return of her husband at the termination of his 
banishment; and she made a vow that if her 
prayers were answered, she would present the god- 
dess with large offerings of flesh-meat and spirituous 
liquors. Tho exiles next, proceeded to the hermit- 
ages of tho Brdhmaus at Praydga; the holy spot 
where the Gauges and Juuina form a junction. 

From Praydga they crossed the Jumna, and S(ti 
repeated to the goddess of that river the prayers 
and vows which -she had already offered to the 
Ganges. Finally, they took up their abode on 
tho hill Cliitra-kuta in Bundelkund, whero they 
dwelt for many days in a hut constructed of trees 
and leaves. 

Before Rdma reached Chitra-kiita, his aged 
father Dasaratha had expired from grief in his palace 
at Ayodhyd. The event is related with many strik- 
ing incidents illustrative of ancient Hindu civiliza- 
tion. It transpired in the apartments of the first 
queen Kuusalyd. At midnight the old Mahdraja 
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on «miit r found that his soul was departing- to the abode of 
Yama ; and lio yielded up the ghost with a longing 
cry for his exiled son. The queen was so affected 
by the shock that she fell into a deep swoon, which 
continued throughout the night. Early morning 
dawned, and the ordinary life of the palace com- 
menced as usual. The servants, male and female, 
wero bringing in water and perfumes, ns well as the 
early morning refreshment which is 60 general 
throughout India. Hards and eulogists, according 
to custom, wore singing the praises of the Malmrnju. 
The appearance of the sovereign was expected ovorv 
moment, for no one was conscious of the calamity 
that hud occurred. At last the ladies of the zenana 
proceeded to awaken the Mah&reja j and then they 
found that he was dead in the chamber of Kausalyd. 
At onco the palace resounded with their slirieks 
and screams. The fatal news spread throughout 
the royal household that the sovereign was no more. 
The utmost confusion and excitement broke up the 
calm of early morning. The ministers of state hur- 
ried to the chamber, and confirmed the fatal tidings, 
llahdnija Dusuratha had breathed his last. 

The circumstances which followed furnish a 
glimpse of the pulitieul life in tho old ompire of Ko- 
sala. Neither of the sons of the doccascd Malulruju 
was present at Ayodhvii. Bharata had gone to the 
city of his grandfather, accompanied by one of his 
brothers ; and Rdum had gone into exile with the 
remaining brother. Consequently it was necessary 
to defer the funeral ceremony until it chuld be 
conducted by the son who was to succeed to tho 
throne. For this purpose the remains of the de- 
ceased Mahdraja were placed for preservation in a 
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large cauldron of oil. The council was assembled c haw i a x. 
on the following day, and tlie nomination of the *[*,*£“ 
deceased Maharaja was accepted. The exile of 
llama was considered to disqualify him for succeed- 
ing to the throne ; and messengers were sent to 
bring Bharata to Ayodhyu with all speed. 

Bharata hastened to the capital, but on his arrival 
ho is said to have refused to ascend the throne to 
the exclusion of his elder brother. Before this point 
could be settled, it was necessary that lie should 
superintend the burning of the royal remains, and 
perform the thirteen days of mourning. The body gmw dHtH 
of the deceased Maharaja was placed upon a litter, *<J*- 
and covered with garlands, and sprinkled with 
incense. The funeral procession then moved slowly 
along to the place of burning without the city. 

First walked the bards nnd eulogists, chanting the 
praises of the deceased Mahiraja in melancholy 
strains. Next appeared the royal widows on foot, 
with their long black hair dishevelled over their 
shoulders, shrieking and screaming as they moved 
along. Next came the royal litter borne by the 
servants of the Mahdraja, with the sacred fire ever 
burning; whilst the insignia of royalty wero hold 
over the royal corpse,— the white umbrella of sove- 
reignty, and the jewelled chamams of hair waving 
to and fro. Bharata and his brother walked close 
behind, weeping very bitterly, and holding on to 
the litter with their hands. Other servants fol- 
lowed in chariots, nnd distributed funeral gifts 
amongst the surrounding multitude. The placo 
of burning was a desolate spot on the bank of the 
river Saruyu. There the funeral pile was prepured, 
aud the royal corpse was reverently placed thereon ; 
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ch-iptts i. and animals were sacrificed, and their flesh placed 
upon the pile, together with boiled rice, oil, and 
ghee. Bharata fired tho pile, which was con- 
sumed amidst the cries of the women, and the 
lamentations of tho vast multitude. Bhnrata and 
his brother then poured out libations of water to re- 
fresh tho soul of their departed lather; and tho 
mourners returned to tho gloomy city. For ten 
days Bharata lamented fur his father on a mat 
of kusa gross. On tho tenth day ho purified 
himself. On the twelfth day lie performed tho 
Sr&ddha, or offering of cakes mid other food to the 
soul of his father. On the thirteenth day ho roturn- 
ed to tho placo of burning, accompaniod by his bro- 
ther, and throw all tho remains of tho deceased 
sovereign into tho river ; and thus the funeral rites 
of Mahdraja Dasaratha wore brought to a close. 

According to tho Ramdyana, Bharata subsc- 
qucntly undertook a journey into the jungle, in 
order to offer the Raj to his elder brother Rama ; 
and the interview between tho two brothers on the 
hill of Chitra-kilta is described at considerable 
length. But the incidents, although interesting in 
themselves, are somewhat apocryphal, and throw no 
light upon aucicnt manners and usages.’* Rdma is 
said to have refused tho Raj ; and Bhnrata returned 
to Ayodhyfi to rule tho empire of Kosala in tho 
name of his elder brother. At this point the original 
tradition of tho exile of Rama scorns to have term- 
inated; and it will suffice to add that at the expira- 
tion of the fourteen years of banishment Kama re- 
turned to AyodhyA with his wife and brother, and 

'• Tbf diuJi KiU b< found m Hulorj. u. pen iv„ P.', mtv.no, rluji nii. 
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was solemnly installed on the throne of Kosala by 
the faithful and loyal Bharata“ 

The broad distinction between the life of the 
ancient Rishis, and that of the ancient Kshatriyas, 
has already been pointed out. There was an 
equally wido difference in their respective destinies. 
The Vedic Rishis, who chaunted hymns and offered 
sacrifice on the banks of the rivers of the Punjab, 
have left no relic of their existence beyond the 
picture of domestic and religious life which is re- 
flected in the hynins of tho Rig*Veda. For thou- 
sands of years they may have cultivated their fields, 
and grazed their cattle and horses, whilst developing 
a religious culture which was to revolutionize tho 
old primitive worship of Hindustan. But for ages 
the Rishis have disappeared from the religions life 



n The original tmilieinn lU eiilo of IUna Uto hi fyiad in the Buddhirt 
chronicle*, nn.l i« ethlbtUd at Unjth la rhapUr 111 co Ue HU and touhtxgi U 
G 6 burn Badiflu 

Bat tlic. Itttfiy&ni fijittuii in uxcunc of theoiif. which belong* to » rrah 
Inter jwrWd, Ikl eituot appuoLtly hnvt any eoancetioi with the earlier tradi- 
tion. According to thii Inter etocy, Rfirm ipmt ihvirvn iron of hit exile la 
wiadttiig vslh hit wif# end brother frua vu> Bnlirranir*] hertnlttge to&zotber, 
ia tie country bctwwn ri«*c Chi»j;m uul tU river Cidartti ‘Ibiso^ooincy' 
uUnbil fro® the hill ChittvUtn in BurAdkuad, to the siodern town of 
Xadk, ut the sources of tb? Godirm, aVaut semty-£*e aiil** to tbu nnrtb* 
weriof thi turdero town of Dirobcr. Tt't htrmifngM we n»d to have been 
Of*ij.*d by the old Ri-hw w>o the Vedit hyntn ar»l who irn r>*n> 

leitid ij Bitbrace, idthcogi tbrr m* barf fliuiiJio! a$u More tbc aptwar- 
inco of tho Brihoioni. The whole ninwive nay thtnfcr* bo «LMsst**«d a* ifoery- 
pfcul: ns i Bytliiotr invention OKnpimUnie duU. luu-x^ c* on 

latrod&stxn Vs the tradition of nnr/.W ltd Uiec Rinn. wba mat be dtitii£B*hal 
it tho Rina of the Dikhnn. Tu» Bkmi n( tk« l)v<hxn is ripreeiutui to Lav* 
cmiod on a great religwn war igsinst a IUji ntmnd Raiani, who wtu io»*- 
roign of tho uliid of Cctloa, anricitlr known iv Link*. Ririnn tsA bii wfc- 
><te wo tinned Rikdoits cffdftKiu; UU there it r*i»r.u to b<4i#*e that they 
reject at tho Buddhists; and if eo.th e war (vuld not have been einlrd ca during 
tho Vedic pettod, b* t daring tbc BmhnanUcl i«riv4 which uetni to b&vo exn- 
nrvxd brfwwfn tbu ditlt aid eighth cent aria of tic Cbruriin era. and to hire 
OHtiiitied catil our owx dm It will tcswdingly \c treated in rbaptcr rii. 
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cMAfTn i of India; and their strains of natural piety have 
died out of the land like a poet's dream. 

The Kshatriyas were mon of a far different 
calibre. They were tlio conquerors of llimlustan, 
und they must have possessed a history ; und though 
the annals of the conquest were not purhaps written 
in books, they were doubtless preserved for centuries 
as songs or ballads iu tho memory of the bards. 
But during a later age of Biahnmnical revival they 
were lost in religious revolution, or converted inti* 
vehicles or purablus for Brahmauicul teaching. 
Every element of historical valuo was eliminated. 
Genealogies were fabricated by unscrupulous Hnih- 
mans for the purpose of tracing tho descent of exist- 
ing royal houses to the Sun and Moon, to ancient 
Rishis who composed the Vedic hymns, or to heroes 
who wore present at the Swayamvava of Draupadf, 
or fought in the wax' of Malm Uh&ruta. Chrono- 
logy was perverted by caprice or imagination. 
Thousands uf years were assigned to a single reign. 
The result is that to this day the eras of the Vedio 
hymns, the war of tho Main! Bliurata, the exile of 
Rtinia, and the invasion of Hindustan by tho Vedio 
Aryans, are us utterly unknown as tho date of Stone- 
liongo. 

But although tho chronology is hopelessly lost, 
ao*" tnv«H<r. W m u idea of tho progress of the Aryan invasion may 
bu derived from a consideration of tho face of tho 
country. The Punjab 1ms ulrciuly been indiciited 
us the Indian home of the Vedic Kslmtriyus; und 
consequently the basis for all military operations on 
the purt of tho Vedio Aryans against the aboriginal 
or non-Vedic population of the valleys of tho Gauges 
and Jumna. It is a compact, territory lying to the 
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north-west of Hindustan ; and is watered by tho 
Indus and its tributaries, which appear on tho map 
like tho sacred candlestick with seven branches.* 4 
The most eastern tributary of the Indus was tho 
river Saraswatf, which formerly separated tho Pun- 
jab from Hindustan. Indeed the Saraswatf was 
to tho Vedic Aryans wliat tlie river Jordan was' to 
tho Israelites. It cut thorn off from the rich valleys 
of the Jumna aud Ganges, which lay stretched out 
before thorn like a land of promise : — to the Risliis 
a land flowing with milk and butter : to the Kshn- 
triyas a land of flesh-meat and savoury game. 

The area of tho Aryan invasion thus comprised 
the greater part of tho region between the tributaries 
of the Indus and the basin of the Brahmaputra; 
although tho stream of Aryan conquest had probably 
spent its force before it reached Bengal. This area, 
known as Hindustan, was traversed from the west 
to tho east by tho rivers Jumna and Ganges, which 
appear on the map like an irregular two-pronged 
fork. The two prongs take their rise in the Hima- 
layas uear tho sources of tho Indus, and bend round 
in two parallel lines towards the south-east, until 
they converge, and form a junction at Allahabad, 
the ancient PrayAga, in the centre of Hindustan. 
The united streams then flow in one current from 
Allahabad, in an easterly direction towards the 
ancient city of Gour. There the river elbows 
round towards the south, and diverges into two 
channels, known as the Ilooghly and the Ganges, 



>■ Tli« I'aijib litoraliy Ifcc lud cl tbe f-e ii»en, tamely, tV* 

ladsi, ifct JJilum, ti« C&raafc, the Rirre, tzii tn* Su««j. T> tim* m»j lit 
•i.1.1 '!•» B-.« »nd ti* Somwall, m.iiaf «.>.«> firm la til. 
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cbiptbr i which form the delta at the head of tho Bay of 
Bengal. 

'.-.'i' * <f The ono point of paramount. importance in all 
Hindustan is Allalmhad, the ancient Praydga, which 
is seated at the junction of tho Jumna and Ganges. 
Hero tho Vedic Rishis, inspired alike by jioetic 
fancy and religious fervour, would approach tho 
union of the two river deities with reverential aw©. 
Hero the Aryan Kshatriyns, with true military in- 
stinct, appear to have constructed a fortress which 
secured all tho conquests on the upper valleys of tho 
Jumna and Ganges, and overawed ull lower Bengal. 
Accordingly Rajpoot tradition points to Pruydga its 
the most ancient city of tho Rajpoots or sons of 
Rajas.” It was the holiest pluco of sacrifice for tho 
Rislii8,and the. most commanding stronghold for tho 
Kshatriyas, in oil Hindustan. 

Tho Vedie Aryans thus probably held the val- 
rur..» leys of the Jumna and Ganges by three lines of 
fortresses, as indicated in the map. The first lino 
would he formed by Indraprastha and IIu.it i mi pur 
at the northern entrance to tho two valleys. The 
second line would bo formed by four fortresses, each 
of which may have been situated about half way- 
down their respective rivers, namely, at Agra on tho 
Jumna, at Kunouj on the Ganges, at Lucknow on tho 
Goomti, and at Ayodhyd on tho Gogra. Further 
to the south and east there would bo a third lino of 
fortresses along the main stream of tho Ganges, and 
chiefly at the junctions of rivers, namely, at Allaha- 
bad at tho junction of the Jumna and Ganges; 
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at Bonarcs near the junction of the Goomti and 
Ganges ; at l'utali-putra near the junction of the 
Sonc, the Gogra, and the Ganges ; and at Gour 
near the point whore the main stream diverges into 
tho Ilooghly and Ganges. 

It may thus be assumed that ancient Hindustan 
was occupied by at least ten Vedic Aryan fortresses, 
which were destined to become the capitals of king- 
doms, the enrporiums of trade, and the centres of 
religious thought. They would appear arranged in 
three lines of advance, illustrating three distinct 
stages of Aryan invasion, namely— the colonial, the 
conquering, and tho imperial. During tho colonial 
period tho Vedic Aryans probably occupied tho 
lands round Indrnprnsthn and Llustinapur oil tho 
uppur courses of tlie Jumna and Ganges. During 
tho conquering period they may have advanced half 
way down the four important rivers which water 
northern Hindustan, and established a line of fort- 
resses at Agra, Kanouj, Lucknow, and Ayodhy-L 
During the imperial period they may have estab- 
lished a third lino of fortified capitals at the junc- 
tions or divergence of rivers, namely— at Allahabad, 
Benares, Putnli-putru, nud Gour. 3 * 

Tho Aryan conquest of Hindustan must have 
convulsed northern India, but all memories of tho 
struggle arc buried beneath a jungle of legend. It 
was a fabled war of gods against demons; the 
invaders were Aryan devatns, the deities uf lire and 

! * TV nb<To drecrijitwi of V.dio Arjm fortnoM* in Hln4u*ui i. nf coons 
Majstfiinl. Fatali-puin, r»«r il>« nuikra PnKo, benuns thn m-in~ 

polio of «ho Gir^clii cra)ire cf Mipdhn. Omit, at tin slbnv of llw Cue**, 
may pwilblj bare bwn of Tornnii-. rilbor Uiun Arjia wi^in. AoMidlog lo 
oU l'isMaii inliUnn Gnnr waa founded by a cotqn'mr from Kcocb 11*' mr. » Ut- 
rieory ia li* DtigtWU.id of the ojewite elbow o( lU ritiw Ontsuputra. 
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light, the fair-COniplexioned heroes from the high 
lands of ancient Persia. The enemies against whom 
they contended, and whom they drove slowly into 
the cast and south, were the earth-born demons of 
ancient India; the black-skinned barbarians, who 
are described with all those exaggerations of hatred 
and distorted fancy with which cultured invaders 
generally regard n race of fierce aborigines. These 
non-Arvon races were culled Duayus, Daityas, 
Asuras, Ihikshasaa, and Xagns. The} - were depicted 
as giants, man-eaters, hobgoblins, ghosts, ami ser- 
pent kings. In other words, they propitiated ghosts 
and serpents, and were* identified with the deities 
they worshipped. But still there are traces amongst 
the non-Aryan races of widely different staged of 
civilization. The giant cannibals, who haunted 
jungles and infested villages, wore probably savages 
of a low type; but the Sagas, or scrpcnMvnrahip- 
pers, who lived in crowded cities, and were famous 
for their beautiful women and exhaustions tmisnres, 
were doubtless a civilized people, living under an 
organized government. Indeed, if any infercuco 
cau bo drawn from tbo epic legends, it 'would Ikj that 
prior to the Aryan conquest, the Xitgu liujus were 
ruling powers, who had cultivated the arts of luxury 
to an extraordinary degree, and yet succeeded in 
maintaining a protracted struggle against the Aryan 
invaders. 

The traditions of the Nagas arc obscure in tlio 
extreme. They point, however, to the existence of 
an ancient X;lga empire in the Dekhan, having its 
capital in the modem town of Xug[x>rc ; and iUnay 
ho conjectured that prior to the Aryan invasion the 
Ndga Bajus exercised an imperial power over tho 
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greater part of the Punjab and Hindustan. Repre- chaptbri. 
ecu Inti vcs of Ibis ancient ]>coplc me still living in 
custom Bengal, and lioyoud tlio north-cast frontier, 
under tlie names of Nugas and Nagbansis ; but they 
arc Turanians of a low type, and retain no tracos of 
tlioir origin beyond rude legends of tlicir descent 
from some serpent ancestor, and vaguo memories of 
having immigrated from Nugpore.® They nmy be 
ranked amongst the so-called aborigines, who have 
either no religion at nil, or are becoming slightly 
llindi'uzod. They aro the relics of an extinct nation- 
ality, and have outlived their race. But references 
.to the ancient Nugu empiro abound in Hindu story. 

Tho deimmco of the jungle at ludra-pmstliu was 
effected by tho expulsion of tho Nagaih Ono of the 
homes of the Malm Bhurntu had an amour with the 
daughter of a Nugu l{aj;u” The Aryan conquest of 
I’rayuga, and other parts in India, arc mythically 
dcsurilied as a great, sacrifice of serpents. 1 " Occa- 
sional references to the Xiigas will also appear here- 
after in Buddhist and Brahmanicnl legend ; and to 
this day, traces of the N&gaa aro to be found in 
numerous sculptures of the old scr|>cnt gods, and in 
the nomenclature of towns and villages from Ndg- 
poro in tho Dcklinn, to 'runju-naguruiu, the modern 
Tanjoro, in tho south-east coast of tho remote 
Peninsula. 

Thu serpent worship of the Nagas has formed a 
powerful stimulus to religious thought from time im- 
memorial. Tho serpent, with its poisoned fang, its 
association with the phallus, and its fabled homes in 

“ Dilton'i DtKrifti'i' Kllinolojy of IfcnjC. pp. ICO. tat, etc. 

»• Sro «»'/, p. K> 

*> IlUlory. *.a. I., pul r. M.U Bhfiml***. 4B, 74, MU, 411. .f 
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the under world, seems so suggestive of all that is 
terrible, sensational, and mysterious in humanity, 
that it will lead tlio imagination far beyond the 
limits of experience, unless the attention is strictly 
confined to actual data. The European regards the 
serpent with an instinctive antipathy ; and such 
may have been the feeling of the Aryan invaders.® 
But this antipathy is by no means shared by the 
masses. The Aryan element is perhaps weakest in 
Bengal, and amongst the Dravidian populations of 
the south ; nml there the serpent is regarded as a 
beneficent deity, and is approached with reverential 
awe. It is propitiated as the deity of a tree, as the 
guurdian of secret treasure, as the domestic god of 
the family or household, and as a symbol of the 
power of reproduction. In Bengal barren wives 
creep into the jungle to propitiate the serpent of a 
tree with on offering of milk, in the simple faith that 
by the favour of the serpent deity they may become 
mothers. Curler such kindly aspects the poisoned 
fang is forgotten, and the reptile is invested with a 
benevolent character. But there are strong reasons 
to suspect that the worship of the snake, and the 
practice of snake charming, formed importunt ele- 
ments in an old materialistic religion, which may 
at one tiiuo have prevailed amongst the Dravidian 
populations, and of which the momory still lingers 
throughout the greater part of India. In the later 
mythological system, the world itself is supported 
by the great serpent ; whilst Siva and Durgd, the 

* The grot gcil of ibi laUr A17U1 »-«• Yltbilt, t ipirituil coixcftinB of u 
njern* iV.ty *hi:h fitw out of tie wontil? of tbe aun god. The antipathy cf 
YtdhjM tnrwfa tl® X&gM> a ahowu by lit* briif roprennud u riding on U 
mia bird Gi nda, iU devour u of inpetua aoi nmomU* uumj of the icrp-jot 
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deities of death and reproduction, ore represented ciuptse i. 
with cobras in their hands as symbolical of their 
supposed powers.*' 

The results of the collision between the nature 
worship of the Aryans, and the phallic worship of JuiSw**. 
the Ndgaa and Dravidians, must be in a groat measure 
left to conjecture, but one now and impurtaut form of 
religious thought appears to have been an outgrowth 
of the collision, und lias for thousands of years exer- 
cised a paramount influence over the Indian mind. 

This was Brahmanism, or the worship of the supreme 
spirit as Brahma, which was taught by a class of 
holy men or sacred _ philosophers, known as B1-.U1- 
maiiB. This religious question, however, must be 
reserved for a separate chapter. Meantime it may 
be as well to bring under review such information as 
cun bo gathered from ancient legends und inscrip- 
tions regarding the original forms of government 
which prevailed in India, and to ascertain how far 
they may be traced in the governments of modern 
times. 

The political organization of the people of India, g^rSKi"* 
whether Aryan or Dravidian, seems to have borne a 
general resemblance to that of the Teutonic people. 



» The pirt pUvcd by the iwprnt in the Uter mytholo?x*l of the 

will bi flittfcu liUsUtUd in JttiUug mitk the hatocy of the Brdmifttx*! 
nm»d in e*ip. tii. Jt miy, VrKercr. bf reverted that tht wtwuJiiy of the mr- 
Jttttt witt tlrtnzt uaiurol » imioit times* It nppem in E*ypt w »* in 
India; in the yinirn id vhjre it tempted Evr, nui in th* tanpl* «d J«ni. 
fcli'Ai vhew it vui brokw up by Hrctltih. Aitordia* to (ittoi t/adiiwa ti* 
Scythian rate not iibled to be dweodid fh»n Hinrtk# tint U* *-rpw*t n«ctntc 
Fill «t»a [H»:ou. it. 9. 10) ; uirl tlw px>j*o of farms olsira to In dwrdcd im i 
111* cuunur hull ft mother bolf Kipert and half wioimj. Dmibtkct it not the 
CralUUftft) bitted of the •frprot, wnbined wi»b ft mortel AtimcoiSy 
fiiir oil, \ha l bil Miltox. to personify &* ts 

* Womia to tie waist ai>I fiiir, 

But calei foul ia msoy > tody UI&." 
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cmrrm i It originated in the clearance of primeval forests by 
the pioneers of humanity. Bunds of colonists appear 
like tho IVmdavus to have migrated from some 
parent settlement, and doored the jungle with fire 
and axe ; and finally to have established new homes 
and means of livelihood, without throwing off tho 
ties of allegiance and kindred to tho parent stem." 
Every new clearance gradually grow into u village; 
and every village became subject to those internal 
changes and revolutions which are inseparable from 
tho progress of tho human race. In tho first instance 
the village was probably formed by a group of 
colonists, who cultivated the lands in their collective 
capacity for their common benefit; and it is not 
improbuble that in this primitive stage of colonial 
society, the rude system of polyandry prevailed 
similar to that which w r as practised by tho Pan- 
doras. Bat the idea of landed property seems 
from a very remote antiquity to have followed 
a corresponding development to those of mar- 
riage and family. In due course the village coni- 



" Ibo mjtlic KCwnt of tlr oUwizalien o( Intapiuthi by Ihe 

l-JniUrin. nbtcb i. to t>. in iu mi-ii.il it cm in UMlory, vo). i., Mt«i 

IQ 4 rata, cliftp. i vaJtubio tiiiiliMU Itu utcu pic^ncd cf the colunixal&ui uf 

th* grew hull in tho Ktithtra poriniuU, which »*• cnrritJ out in tbe Aays of 
the- old Rajoi of Chain, or Clcia naafoduai, iU CltOToaBwAel or Cccomudri of 
the tmattAfttl OltiUiry. in wcMnl time* tbe kingdtet uf CVihi cozcpied tiio 
Irnr Certaic brtreo tlyj esiioni gbit* and tbe mb; hut the ngka aortb of 
IU rircr Ptbr a drn*e jungle, According to a legend pti»nr»irf is tit« 
Wwkrnric nnmwcript*, a Rojo erf Choli wok a Nig* UAy, ttihir m hit wife 
or oincwbinc, by whou lie hed o ton whm the jrtoplo vrukld oM uccoj*t o« 
tbiir Rnjn. Aorwdiigly tbc priwe went cfit with a mint lli.r 4 um land of 
emigrant*, ilatc* md rotutarr*, i ad fc*f*n U> ttuko olctiruoM lad cstobliab 
lUU^taiho fit<^*xrthw::rd .if it* fblftr. Durir>g tio fine ut j curt an •t.ir* of 
cwp* »u c» rb.Tinl by tbo Cbcia Raja. For (lie teventh year of rultivt- 
tiontho ouigraau w.m to piy one tenth of the peoixoe as lnr*i ha; fur the 
•igbib year ow« ninth ; for it* ninth yair nne-cighth . and fur tk* rt«th ycir one- 
MTfeitb ; aid for oli folUwing yrori ozm-mxiL. See Mackenzie M^S. in u« 
Library of tbe B«ngi] A*tilic gock'.y, tub l 
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prised a community of indepen Jont householders, 
each of whom had his own family, his own home- 
stead, his one separate parcel of arable land for cul- 
tivation, and a common right to the neighbouring 
pastures. The multiplication of families was fol- 
lowed by now clearances ; and thus the deep forest 
was more and more brought under the subjection of 
man, and cultivation advanced with the increase of 
the population. But whilst the individual house- 
holder was the supremo head of his own family 
within the limits of his own homestead, he was 
bound as a member of the village community to 
conform to all its multifarious rules and usages as 
regards the order of cultivation, and the common 
rights of his neighbours tu graze their cattle on tho 
pastures. In the present day the independence and 
privacy of the family are maintained by the Hindus 
to uu extent which renders their domestic life a 
sealed book to Europeans; whilst land is regarded 
more and more in the light of property, belonging 
ns strictly to the family as tho homestead in which 
they dwell .* 4 The ancient village community of 
independent landholders, governed by common rules 
and usages, naturally acquired a political organiza- 
tion of its own. It comprised the homesteads of 

** M.Sno'« Lutiuuoo Villa** Cliwuut*-. SnbWi ConitiUUioiul Hutorf 
of BngUnL th.i« li. mil ill. lapliiiubmi't Hiitxy al I aim. IU.:k IT. chip. iL 
A-i*sanl* tho Toilonie oinmmnuia Sir lltati SULifl oWrrc-i tbit tho laid '•ui 
nl*njs oriimly ili-niHu t-«l into Mially .ijed iiMfnitlofU, wmipBailng l> tha 
•Bister of tuiQirf in tho townrtip . it-i thU ol «nl tho proprietary .ipnlil; <f 
U.Mj (lull lii wu further ifonrtd by i ptrii-liml roaiiitnbaiim cl tte MTtral 
II. uliU that I minima cl thl* ptrodiml ditMtalnn in still 
presorted in Isdimi «illi£?i, «td tbit Ite (Kir* of tho pnetiog i» wmilimM 
nuntlmxil M u gnoonoe. Some timber cridnue as rtginie tie riVitesoe of 
li-i imlitiom *c«M b. Tnlmile. Pmb.blj liny rein to ths dortiot sjitas of 
(ultiotimi. kaawa m theJoim >)<tra, in wlirii • pxtwi of lb. juB|{li i. liorot 
dsien and terra ai mmue. Toil system is Kill in ngn amangss hill tribes, 
•id nuauUiM in Unas! tstnoud to dlisrsut liali dutsa > nit lid of us nui 
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chapter t tho difforout families ; the several allotments of 
arable lauds; and the common land for pasture. Its 
affaire were conducted by a council of elders ; or by 
tho council iu association with a head mail, who was 
either elected to the post by tho village community, 
or succeeded to it os n hereditary right. 1 * 

'll 10 village thus became not only the basis of a 
political organization, but the typo of tho kingdom 
of which it was an individual member. The head 
man corresponded to the liojn; the council of elders 
to tho council of chiefs and people. At a later 
period of development each villngo had its own 
officials, such as the accountant, tho watchman , 07 tho 
priest, the physician, and the musician. It also had 
its own artisans, as the blacksmith, the carpenter, 
the worker in leather, the tuilor, tho potter, and tho 
barber. Thesa officers and artisans were generally 
hereditary, and wore supported by giants of land 
rent free, or by fees contributed by tho landholders 
in grain or perhnp* in money. 

u Th# typo ot l Hindu vilitgv remain ra*ch the iltw in tho r.rt«cit 

but tq the own* of t fee of Inditidail villa*** lit* t»rn 

greatly m*Uk:d by their TJjKouily :n ttpnl* dip mr^o of 

porir^ the annunl bind mt bu to thi tuboj p>wcr. *U<v* <hlTi*uit revenao 
*y*tcii» nay bt cipeciully ricbUonol, utrosly, the joint- tent »yslcu M tho 

ijotirary, nnd the « Trmdiry. Uxdtr tho joint-mi l *y «!•»«, tho ithibitant* of 
•Mil pay through txir had man a yoir*r loiip mm for the wfcota of 

their Until ; ind (but the* m toft to idiot to <14)1 <xx of thuir Bonier the land* 
Uuto cultivate and the yearly contribute ho w to pny. In th? rp:<vmy iy*t m 
thn gorortnant Ufc* the rant cfcroct Iron ffttb individual ryot, or hid. 
Vender. In tho wmimhry oyrtini tho cor 01 a* fa colloctod thnitijh a middle min. 
lows m l 2ii\\:i£ar. v!iok ?<yren rirj *A*ith eirrawUrati, ia4 rasgo frcci tht*n 
«f * tax collector to tho* of a Imv*. 

Ucv. » the riUjgo landholder* than arc four other elusv5\ nom:ly, praianrnt 
tenant*. Um purity tsaunt*, lulnmvrs md ihi»/kivpo-v Hal whiter tluco nr* 
nllo*e lwdhilJm, they f*m ilio <h>t rlu# of ud.ibitnnu. 

11 Tie duties 0! tho witchrnan arc tun muHifanmn tbw th? rome Meat to 
convey. He ii tho guardian of biundtrici, public aid prime. IJe rratiha tho 
ctojo, ml l» tho gukfa and Mungar. II: oUcru* all the arrival* nnd 
depastom ; and wit to the b**J man, U lb# friagipal officer of j»lioe 
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The ties which bouud these villages together in ciureea t 
groups were never very strong. Manu refers to 
lords of ten, twenty, a hundred, and a thousand b “ i ’ 
villages ; and traces of the ancient distribution are 
still lingering in such names as pergunuah and 
ziilah. Since the introduction of the British govern- 
ment as the paramount power the villages still re- 
maiu, but have been grou|>ed into districts, and 
placed under the charge of district officers, accord- 
ing to the convenience of the local administration. 

In this way tlio villages liavo existed in somo shape 
from tiroo immemorial. Towns have grown out of 
the villages, or been formed of clusters of villages. 

To use the words of I.ord Metcalfe, “ the village 
communities are little republics, having nearly 
everything they can want within themselves, aud 
almost independent of any foreign relations. They 
seem to lost when nothing else Lasts. Dynasty after 
dynasty remains the same ; revolution succeeds to 
revolution ; Hindi!, Patan, Mogul, Muhratta, Sikh, 

English, are all masters in turn; but the village 
community remains the same.” u 

“ Report of Sil«! Ciumillct at Hoim of Conmoro, 1S32. QuoieJ bj 
Tl* village aydeai pwaiU avar tla %ti£l ar pod of Iiia, but h<M 
fided avraj from Bcsgol. 
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chaptib ii. The origin of the Br&lintnns is one of the most 



uoihno^ i* r c barely mentioned in tho Vedic hymns, and 



n dominant hicr- 



obscure points in the annals of ancient India. They 

»»a* : 0 *urt4 
c*t*uf iKttfa 

ur. »'»«• certainly were not recognized 

nrchy during the period when the Vedic Aryans 
were as yet coufined to tho Punjab. But in every 
later stage of their history, and down to tho present 
day, they have been represented as a hereditary and 
exclusive caste of holy men, specially created out 
of the mouth of the god Brahma for the performance 
of sacrificial rites, and also for tho conservation of 
sacred learning, ami the interpretation of the San- 
skrit scriptures, which are emphatically known as 
tho Vedas. 1 Moreover, throughout tho whole of 



1 Further paTlicilir*r?*7*cl:nr the Br5hniiri*»r*i the Vi«Im will l»r fuartd ill 
the two pvvi*JA volams d tbs UbUty which dci 1 with the Hindi 1 Ipt* mu) did 
law» of Mam. Bit the 6jllow»g detail* will luffltc to ciphiin the iUiteroyit iu the 
text. 

The Him! vis an th vldal into ia iadmite of eutet. aoeord^j to their 

heroKtnry Uni** it* proftewimi ; bit in l!»* ptwnl ih y they nr# nmrlf ill 
comprehended in frur ^rett cutci, turatlv, tho llriihtn&Tn. or print*: tho K>K.i- 
triitd, nr »>MKfs ; tho V'iUjut, nr iiKtriiont*; nml tho Sdilto*. nr MTiifa c*im. 
Tho Brhhm**» nr* the mtmth Brihim , tho K*\itriy«0 ore hi* uiim. the 
Tnisyrn ire hit thigta ; owl the $ jilrts are h* feet. 

TUc time d«t auU% of prlMU> fted&tt*, on»l mmlunU, in* riUfifigtmlicd from 
tiio Sjutth ct*U «.f Sfdou by tlio thr*?»d f nr jiiiti, whit* in vnm depending from 
tk* lift tbw>i»r ltd rutin; on cl* ride bc»w the loini. The investitum 
uanlly U 1 «k pi*:* b«tw*w» tho rt* hlh unit tirrifth yf*r, nml it known wt tho 
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their history, and down to a comparatively modern ciu mi. n 
date, their claims to the respect of all other castes 
appear to have increased from ago to age ; until at 
last they have been hedged around with a super- 
stitious reverence upproaehiug to worship. Not- 
withstanding the spread of western civilization and 
enlightenment, this reverence for the BrAkraans 
continues to retain a deep and inscrutable hold 
upon the imagination of the masses. It is no dis- 
grace, but rather a religious duty, and an act of 
religious merit, for the mightiest Raja to pay 
homago to the meanest Brahman ; and this convic- 
tion is strengthened by the ignorant belief that the 
blessing of a Ihahman will be followed by good 
fortune and prosperity, whilst his curse will bring 
the direst calamities upon the impious offender. 
Moreover, even tlioso BrAhuians who have never 
exercised any religious or priestly calling, and have 
devoted thoniselves to secular concerns, ore still 
regarded as of divine origin, mid consequently 
entitled to homage. The BrAlminn sepoy will 
implicitly obey his commanding officer, although 
of an inferior caste ; but when the military duty is 
over, and the uniform is laid aside, the officer falls 
back into his inferior position and propitiates the 
Brulumm with reverential awe. 

The secular Brahmans, however, may be excluded 
for the present from all consideration. They were 

h««a link, and tVoio «b.) oie letned the - Wio* keen." Il U 

difirolt to «a; wielbtr «Iio thru*! ImUmma upamliM between the rottqoerer. 
ond tie oiuq'icrtd ; w wfcetier il U t nliffbiu iusatiunc fit® "hkh 

hVili.. wore oiiiadai. 

Afl riganli 1U Ikx r Vedu, the R*-Ved. it tU nW«.I »bi n>Mt linp:«!u.t 
The Hij-Veitt U diMikd i«!o thlCO -Mci ol which indisitw SoutlU 

•Ur* in ndlipoua dovilapiiMtit, uixely, tie hjna of pr»jK md priiir, the 
Mcrifsiid lituil, nrul lie moupbikatl woultp of tb! oDUcroe ejirit nndtc ■ turinr 
of imoei Ttchnically the; xie iww» u Baotmi, Unltniui. nnd tjaniihai* 
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chapteb n. nolliing more than men who were born within the 
caste of priests, but who followed other pursuits. 
The Br&hmans who devoted themselves to a religious 
calling aro alone invested with historical significance. 
They appeal* in two distinct capacities, namely, as 
priests or tucrilicers, and as sages or philosophers. 

RSaS? u ' The priest was generally a married householder, who 
maintained his family uftcr the manner of ancient 
priests. He performed sacrifices for hire. He offici- 
ated at births, deaths and marriages. Ho appeared 
occasionally as a seer, diviner, genealogist, astrolo- 
ger, school-master, expounder of the law, and worker 
of spells and incantations. Moreover, the presentation 
of alms to the Brahmans had always been regarded 
as a religious duty, which expiated sins, and pro- 
moted the prosperity of the giver; and thus in a 
superstitious age. the Brahman priest was generally 
well provided for. Sometimes he lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of n temple, or in a street appropriated to 
Brtlhmans ; but there was nothing beyond his re- 
ligious or semi- religious avocations to distinguish him 
from tho ordinary tvpo of the Hindu householder. 
The Brdhman sage, on the othor hand, was supposed 
to have no thought or care for his daily subsistence, 
lie abstracted himself from all public and social life, 
and dwelt in the retirement of a grovo or hermitage, 
where he subsisted on roots and fruits, or on such 
alms as the people of the neighbourhood might choose 
to offer him. In this manner he prepared himself by 
religious duties, pious studies, sacred contemplations, 
and fasting and other penances, for a more spiritual 
life hereafter. Sometimes the sage was married, or 
at any rate passed a portion of his life in matrimony ; 
for as he belonged to a hereditary caste, it was gen- 
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generally considered necessary that he should become nunn n. 
the father of a son. Some sages, however, led lives 
of celibacy, and kept but one object in view through- 
out. their lives, namely, the purification of the soul 
from every stain of affection, desire, and passion, so 
that after death it might return to the supreme spirit 
The distinction between these two classes of priest 
ond sage must be borne constantly in mind. Occa- 
sionally the characteristics of both ure blended in the 
same individual. The illiterate priest will affect to 
be a sage, and perform religious contemplations and 
austerities; or the sago will practise daily sacrifices 
os part of his religious duties in the seclusion of 
the grove or hermitage. Again, both classes are 
included under the general name of Br&hmans, 
which seems to have been borrowed from the term 
Brahma, which signifies both the supreme spirit and 
divine knowledge. But still a line of demarcation 
has been preserved between the mercenary sacrifice™ 
and the pious and contemplative sages . 4 

The priests or sacrifice™ form the bulk of the 
Br'ahmanicul community; and their religious ideas pr "“* 
and practices seem to have been always of a popular 
and primitive character. They were prepared to 
sacrifice, that is, to offer food and liquor, to any and 
every doitv whom the people desired to propitiate, 
whether they belonged to the Yodio or non-Ycdic 
population. Two deities were specially worshipped 
by the Brdhnian priests, and appear to have been 
the types of two different races, the Aryans and the 
Turanians. These were Vishnu and Siva ; some- 
times propitiated under the names of I lari and 

* I'u • leu no: ujofUion on tie Ura Brthmin, •« Muir « Spirit Toil*, 
vul. I. noun! ttluion, chop- iii. 
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cBAirs a ii Mahddeva. The Greeks identified these two gods 
with Hcrakles aud Dionysos. Vishnu was an old 
Vodic conception more or less associated with tlio 
Sun ; but ho appears in tho Hindu pantheon as an 
embodiment of heroic strength and god-like beauty. 
Siva was a mystic deity of Turanian origin, and repre- 
sented as half-intoxicated with drugs, and associated 
with ideas of death and reproduction. To these may 
be added a third deity, Brnluna, who was worshipped 
as the supremo spirit who created ami pervades the 
universe. In the present day, all three, — Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva,— are often individually and col- 
lectively identified with the one supreme being. 

In ancient times tho ritual of tho Brahmans 
included the sacrifice of animals, such as beasts and 
birds; although at some extraordinary epoch to bo 
noticed hereafter the slaughter of animal* was pro- 
hibited, and offerings of rico ami butter wore intro- 
duced in their stond." Tho Brahmans naturally 

1 Annul ewriPtw forrtoJ e port of the tlliiil of llir lltii minn of dir Rig. 
V.dr, loom u 111 Aluriia llnilimrn (£« Hr Iliing'i nUliun of llio 
original Sonrlril un Mconpinicd by an Hr.-jllili ininilnUro, 1 \.>V Iloitbty, 
ISM. | S«oh Moriliim writ <oniid:tul liy m, aliliiii-li ll* 

practior >11 drpmnb> 3 . ( 8 w Hiitory, voL 11, BnknHiiia l'nini. «|«p. x.) 
Aninal rmrifUM v«« tb.-inli'd by Auht kbiul lliu lliinl aoluij Ufcoj Oin>l. 
So. elaptor v., Bn&ikiK Ivlin. 

Thr BiViHani. hum-rcr. f«m k v.ry .iriy period prrvnUil WA »|il, 
offainp to tSo god. at b-ilWA no. end cUrifrd butter, idler dm mmirnr of dir 
Bbfeii Ii>l in l*w old Prib-nanici! ritiiil thorn e»«ri»g* wore mw.d 
wiib a rnyolio mmiting rtieli not appcicutly unkiiuaa t* tho Birlti*. TUt* 
ri<« "ijniliai dir mnlr principle, tr.l noliiil linllrr llir fcmkle. tho to-«i!!<il 
aurrifiic war tUoa utmiUrJ villi dm mnUriuliilie rcligiia of tin. non-Voilit 
petition. (Manx* AiUr>i),i llndimim. Booh I. diap. i.) Tht. fart dirom a 
niw lijlil upon Urn legend of Cut oral Abd. Cun ulTurvil dm Imt-fniiW of ll* 
grosn-I ; Abd ihr 6 r*-fr*iU c-f iho dork, tho dob motfio. »re b-ioycul ; bit 
llm vegwiK* offering »u» wjttUd So far Ii »told rerm lliU Ihc ktnry 
inuadtd lo tniMts lutidolal d.n Bol offering. of gmin vuo «»|KiiiIi} 
will. t maluiklitlio idigif*. w Is dio Orcik vtui.hlp of Dcnrt<«; nml 
tw„ fim of iddury ».j oDinlimniJ in lU .ir.ogv.l Inu liy Iho U.lavi. 
pinj.'Kl" n-nre thr (.firing of Cub wit irjocl.d. 
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arrogated to themselves the exclusive right to 
perform sacrifices. They declared that if sacrificere 
were employed who did not belong to the BrAhman 
caste, the deity would bo offended rather than pro- 
pitiated. At the same time they exaggerated tho 
power and efficacy of sacrifice. It was considered 
to be always grateful to the gods, and if porfortned 
with certain ceremonial und mystic utterances, it 
would ensure victory, dominion, and even' pros- 
perity. The BrAliniau priests also professed to 
ascertain from tho appearance of the victim, and 
from the colour and form of the sacrificiul flame, 
whether the offering wus acceptable or otherwise. 
Finally, they taugliL that sacrifice was a great 
religious merit, which would not only prove pleasing 
to deity, and win tho divine interposition in behalf 
of the worshipper, bat would act us an atonement or 
expiation for sins committed against the moral und 
religious laws.* 

The doctrine of atonement by sacrifice indicates 
an important stage in religious development. There 
certainly was no idea of atonement in the so-called 
sacrifices of tho Vedic Risbis, or the flesh-feasts of 
the Kshatriyas. Such an idea must have originated 
in a sacerdotal age, when sacrifices were n source of 
profit to the Brahmans ; and also in on ago of settled 
government, when sinners wero supposed to expi- 
ate their sins by sacrifices, penances, nnd alms- 
giving, in the same way that criminals expiato 
their offences by punishment and fines . 8 

1 It *.iuM be an pnilw tvi to niiov l!c Intfimionbl* ntnii of Bob- 
■nmlci! MitHL Vuci ol il obi i»oau«l wttk id** npiwitoiuUj to lia 
Min, wMeh i^juienllj indent) ■ uta-Vtdic «igin. TXu the Dikilii cjroiony 
i. *,UiIsk III.!* than' > i)-uibth««I reprewnUtiiin «* lb- it.i|ibyl* being boro 
»-iis. Il»ng‘* Aitxr>\« Bitbimim, Bink I. <b#f. U 

* It i. » ilgniamnt fut that rtlijinn dii*lnjmr»l ndm lun. in tk« wur* 
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cnipies n The religion of iho Brilhman sages or philoso- 
pliers was of n totally difforent character from that 
of tho priests. It was not promulgated to the 
masses, but only communicated to the philosophic 
few. It does not appear to have been a foreign wor- 
ship, but indigenous to India, growing out of the ex- 
isting creeds, but in tho first instance abstracting 
itself as far as possible from tho prevailing idolutrics. 
It tints takes the form of a secret religion, which was 
taught only as a mystery ; and probably this was 
its character in a reuioto antiquity. This Urali- 
manicnl teaching involves threo distinct dogmas, 
namely — tho creation of the universe, tho supremo 
spirit pervading tho universe, and the transmigra- 
tions of souls. Those dogmas will bo found of con- 
siderable importance in dealing with the progress ol 
religions development in India; and therefore it 
will bo necessary to consider them separately in their 
elementary and oriental form. 

mSSbrui* Tho idea of a creation of tho universe seems 

■£££?** 1 to have been generally formed at n comparatively 
late stag© in religions development. Primitive man 
accepts the universe as it is; as something which 
has existed from time immemorial, and will continue 
to exist for an indefinable period. He may form 
rudo conceptions of ancestors and first parents, but 

ei«nf m political clfTttopmrat. In piniaifbid Umu, u In tho dart of tk« 
Hitliit, thi bad tht family or hire prrfoimoi lit dtitiu or tho print. But 
•fit'll muimtiyrii gormnCDt tunned nil cr;inii:il 101111, it win c«*raRy 
tcoampanlol bj >11 Mclanitical biomnh; hntMg a limilnr orptaiiilkin. ‘Il« 
nufirigt hid hit minialtii. tho <Sti(j Iviil hit print". Tho uivcrtiga mailt 
hr-:wti tit will by rouno cl oUdi ; ten duty undo known liio will by mtoni t( 
ctarli*. Tho nfonkn dnimn! n aniro o( thr hirntdi and flaiit, nri thr py. 
n-iil of Iriboto or tarn, foi tU) «r.« of tho wvtrc-n. The prieata in liko 
rninna duuof fir«Urui«. dmlingt, and ljthct for tho ncrioi of dtity. Jgnin, 
liui mini-Un cbisiird utfuniiu hy (inn anil punahmont ; and Iht jtta.u 
tbi».itr>l linofti bj oforouig alnigiring. onifott, and ptnanM*. 
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Ilia curiosity goes no further. Men are bom, arid cut rm n 
that is the beginning of them ; they die, anil that is 
the end of thorn. Hut in process of time his imagin- 
ation plays upon his affections until he believes in 
ghosts; and then his natural senso of justice sug- 
gests places of punishment or reward for these 
ghosts. A consideration of the end of being neces- 
sarily leads to a consideration of the origin of 
being. Then follows an unrecorded age of specula- 
tion, which the modem mind can neither realize 
nor follow. The Hebrew conception of deity was 
that of a sovereign ruler; and consequently the 
work of creation was carried out by the vivifying 
breath of Klohini, moving upon the fuce of the 
waters, and calling the universe into existence by 
the divino command.' The Phoenician idea was 
more mystical ; ether bccamo enamoured of chaos, 
anil produced a watery mixture or mud from which 
sprung the seed of the creation.' Tho Brahmanical 
conception was of the same character, but more 
materialistic in its expression. The god Brahma 
placed a productive seed in the waste of waters, 
which germinated into an egg, and finally expanded 
into the universe of gods, men, aud living creatures.' 

This idea of the creation by Brahma may have 



• Von BiAUn'i Cknaifc «ot. ii. f. 8. lotiou, 18<S. 

' Swdicamtlio. In C«j'i Fngneot*. 

• Xana’l u'rosnt of the creUiot bn. nlr.il/ h*n uiCyiid m 3 attcbul at 

lei*tV Sin Illitiry. rjl n., pirt r., Brahrauic Wriofa «htp r. Ii •UltiBoa 
Ij !hil tbe fbnliie idei luflicicBlIf to prom tint Brahma 

on'iiiia'ly a pUdlic ditty. Tic ertutio? of lb» aiivar-i »*a ibtj *. rurally ajrohrl- 
itod by in rtni mhJdid ly 1 Htptnl. Thii in ben Marpnlal to r.pr«*.nt (lie 
oiiim «f other and ebui. It ar» bowrnr. to biv# .f^inato! in U« far n«re 
mitniilUIn blot tlit tU saps r.t, u 1 irnhol of the pkiUn*, imr-nlt- life 
to the cjx n, * symbol of tin ui-nrnc. Tv wrpmt nndi no expmwo in the 
oftjitul Brahranniiel ewmi«ony. In mnlim eormo^ixy Snhi Xlga, or the 
Rt.at unite, npprua m the (iippwUr of tha unireru. 
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ligious significance to this dogma. They taught, chutes ii. 
that each successive existence was a reward or a 
punishment exactly proportioned to the good or 
evil deeds that had been performed in previous ex- 
istences; that the poorest man might enjoy wealth 
and prosperity in the next life by being strictly 
virtuous and religious in the present life ; and that 
the most powerful sovereign might be condemned 
to poverty and disease in the next life, if lie failed 
in his religious duties in the present life. The chain 
of transmigrations was not confined to humanity, 
but extended over the whole range of animated 
l>eing. A virtuous animal might thus becomo a 
happy man ; and a wicked man might become ft 
miserable worm or reptile.* This chain of existences 
was practically eternal ; ulthough, as will be seen 
hereafter, there is a saving clause, thn.t if the soul 
bo sufficiently purified from all the passions and 
desires of existence, it will return to the 6upremo 
spirit Brahma, from whom it had originally eman- 
ated." 1 

The Brahmnnical conception of the creation may 
be dismissed us a metaphysical dream; devoid of S^^'' n , " 1 c ' " 
all humanity, although grossly material. The con - mUar ' 
ception of the creator as a supremo spirit is equally 



’ Till* ilnrrm Ilf tOi it.luM|o»ilii«U, Or "«>!, tl,tn|lng htVution* pf th* 
tunl," il oH.. .Ul i.l ti.Ui fulUiiBiliml pMeliin. If the >um of £(^(1 di&l. a- 
OM»h Uici turn <A cu\ in pccvlot* lius* t b* individual sot: will Ur torn 
i* * liigtor toriv of Wiuj, tod «n>n » •!. * at k tf § lam io out fmputku la 
the talonco of merits If, ♦* th* ecu tray, tbo «ua of wU U in atom, 
tlm imSsTiilissl m*I will bo hewn In u lowor Mth oS boinf, » ad safer a dc£t »w of 
wbrnty in ovtU projnrtim to Otr tulumo d donate. 

u> T^dojtn* of Uu; it tank of tU kimm soul to it* creator orighoUd % 
«ontrov«r*y is* to whether tU hoM totl secure*; tbsccbai in tlio divine spirit, or 
tiijiiyad a wtpirato and ImiirUloul eilstozoo in whit noy be celled the Veivcti c/ 
thodmao >ririt, i. o tin Iiimcs of Brabnxu Till contnyrttiy u ai no {*Kt£al 
nornfnt, klthmigh to tli. day it (notional to aioiu die tuition. 
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ligious significance lo this dogma. They taught ch'Ptbb n 
that each successive existence was a reward or a 
punishment exactly proportioned to the good or 
evil deeds that had been performed in previous ex- 
istences ; that the poorest man might enjoy wealth 
and prosperity in the next life by being strictly 
virtuous and religious in the present life ; and that 
the most powerful sovoreigu might bo condemned 
to poverty and disease in the next life, if he failed 
in Iiis religious duties in the present life. The chain 
of transmigrations was not confined to humanity, 
hut extended over the wholo range of unimated 
being. A virtuous animal might thus become a 
happy man; and a wicked man might become a 
miscrablo worm or reptilo.' This clinin of existences 
was practically eternal ; although, os will be seen 
hereafter, there is a saving clause, tlmt if the soul 
be sufficiently purified from all the passions and 
desires of existence, it will return to the supremo 
spirit Brahma, from whom it had originally eman- 
ated . 10 

The Brahmanical conception of thd creation may 
be dismissed us a metaphysical dream; devoid of SiS^nlSi 0 ' " 
all humanity, although grossly material. The con- 
ception of the creator as a supreme spirit is equally 



* Tli»» drpjmi of i\* nwUmjwyrWu, nr M «ro dunging hiWnSuMsof tho 
rotil,” w oft?*. *t»Ud with Arlifcraideal prteUica. If the mm of gosd 6 \ v it «x- 
e*c«li tfar «um of evil dial* in previut* Lvci» tbc individual 10U will Ic born 
in a hijrt*r«i»!c nf Vring, «nd •nj<y * dojr** of hipy<nc** in cxifi ztvpxtxa to 
tho bfc’anco «f merit*. If, cm Uio outUBTy, iho u* of aid tUa ii is in ax.***, 
tbo individual wili U burn in u Uwr Kik of bcinj, irni fo&r a degre* 
uimry ix one* projwrtion to lb* b*Jan« of ditnurlU. 

Ttw d»*jp»o cf tU* ntm of the hunon toul to itt CTCitcr kn ortg-Initcd n 
controvrr*y a# to whtdnr ibi borroit «oq 1 tccunr absorbed U the divine ipirit, or 
cojnyed * *«pmU *ad iadifiAul cxiitcoo! in whit nny coital tbt bfmn <.f 

tliodivin* writ, i-a lit Imni of lir.thrrti. The ooutiot any ii of to practical 
Mocncat, although t* this day it OiQtinue* to cxcic* wrioiun duourioos. 
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devoid of religious significance. It uuy have amused 
the imagination, but it utteily failed tit reach tho 
heart. Ic has been much ovcr-valuoil in con.sc- 
quonco of its supposed identification with tho ono 
God, who is worshipped by Jews anil Christians. 
But Brahma was not a personal deity. Ho was 
noithor a universal ruler nor an eternal father. Tho 
idea of Brahma was simply a deification of a pri- 
meval male, who created tho universe, pervaded tho 
universe, and governed tho universe* like an un- 
seen machino, whoso movements wore rcgulatod by 
iuoxorablo laws. This conception of a supreme 
spirit was formed by divesting all tho Vcdic deities 
of their human sympathies amt feelings ; of every 
attribute, in fact, which endeared them to their wor- 
shippers, ami rendered them objects of devotion and 
adoration ; and then resolving all that remained 
into ono immaterial essence. It is obvious that 
so far the theology of tho Brahmans was with- 
out any moral meaning. It satisfied no yearn- 
ing, furnished no consolation, and utterly ignored 
the affections. But without human sympathies, the- 
ology soon dies away into a metaphysical dream. 
They are tho life-blood of theology. Man cannot 
worship doity, any more than ho can worship 
beauty, excepting through tho medium of humanity. 

It seems difficult to understand tho circum- 
stances under which the Brdhman sages could havo 
formed such a speculative conception ns thut of 
a supremo spirit creating and pervading tho uni- 
verse. There is nothing to show why tho wor- 
ship of the gods, as practised by the Brahman 
priests from time immemorial, should have been 
sapped of all its vitality by tho introduction of a mo- 
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taphysicnl element which could have recommended caiwn n. 
itself only to the philosophic few. It is certain, 
however, that at some remote and uurecordod period, 
tho religious life of the eastern world received a shock 
by tho promulgation of the dogma of the transmi- 
gration of souls from which it has never recovered. 

This doctrine dawned upon, humanity like n new 
religion, and threatened to overwhelm the worship 
of the gods, and to break down every barrier of 
caste. Tho idea that the soul after death entered a 
new body, either of a human being or an animal, 
i$ by no means an unnatural one. It pleased tho 
imagination, for it accounted for certain marks 
of human intelligence in animal life, whilst im- 
porting a deep significance to the whole rango of 
animated being. It further recommended itself 
to tho reason, liecause it solved a problem which 
had distressed the human race from time imme- 
morial. Thoughtful men, the socialists of ancient 
days, saw good and evil scattered over the universe 
by a blind fatality, which was not only unintelligible, 
but contrary to tho common sense of justice. Wealth 
and poverty, pleasure and pain, prosperity and 
adversity, beauty and deformity, strength and 
infirmity, wero showered down liko undistinguish- 
ing rain upon tho just and unjust, without tho 
slightest reference to their moral or religious deserts. 

Tho virtuous man was often wretched, and the wise 
man a beggar; whilst the wicked man was often 
prosperous, and the fool was burdened with riches. 

Tho dogma of the metempsychosis removed every 
difficulty. Men could no longer rail at the blind- 
ness of fortune, or rail at the injustice of the gods, 
when they bad accepted tho law under which all 
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i n* mu ii. good and evil fortunes were regarded ns the results 
of actions which lmd taken place in previous lives, 
and which had long sinco passed out of tho momory 
and conscious experience of the individual." 

The promulgation of the dogma of tho metem- 
psychosis, or “ever-changing habitations of tho 
soul,” indicates a farther stage in tho progress of 
religious development, which corresponds in some 
measure to a revolt against tho gods. Tho doctrine 
of atonement by sacrifice had marked a certain 
advance in theology. The gods were no longer 
mere guardian deities to bo gratified with meat and 
wine. They had assumed the form of divine rulers, 
who governed the world like despots, and demanded 
sacrifices, penances, and oflerings in expiation of any 
infringement of their laws. A gloomy superstition 
was thus ini|>arted to the national religion, which 
was calculated to chill the old enthusiastic devotion 
which sprung from the a (lections. Under such cir- 
cunwtanccs it may bo assumed that tho enlightened 
iha £, w j. a| j g lt)xvn dissatisfied with tho popular concep- 
tion of deity and sacerdotal worship. Tho dogma 
of the metempsychosis was the expression of n do- 



11 TV.- rlii— m of |k« Rcto»|*i<u.i... ro-mMil B Hi Inra *p>n <-in.v|ik.o 
<« Inlnm m (lie supremo spirit. Ifcnlmu «t» xlf-niisxit ni Urn mpimcxiul 
Ai lli» ilxUriilual soul pissed UimurIi ciidlm tnuinmRr.Uons, w Ifaesojevncul 
I u *“t ihroigh cnllces unlMOi. Uut unliono *«• -uppi™! to endure lor abuut 
®"> millljnls ot yen*, sad wis then t.ll.-.wxj l.y i «h(l, lmU.1 for u 
nirniUr peiitd. P-iot, iiircctalst ilnlnt.0 nix «>^.nrd to he > iiy of lliiir.i ; 
•ml o>e> liv: (hot* *.. .1 to ii r.i^-lit of Brihim. Ilio 111, It. I 

ilr-.‘io(ii;y Ilf tiio Diiiitmt tliui innistin nsmy itilo a dilsii.h droun. Iltulmu 
•iribn aid tie utiiraw *|niu K i into baa;; lie slaps ami it iluU iuto«ln~- 
A &y a&l ni*fbil nraipiiv tim millior* id yens. Tta jmr of Ilrcliim '•■mpsis— 
tbfM fcuJmi and sixty of ikk d.p. aid Bi.lim. vlll .«irt Tor > bunded 
yc&rt. PiMtfcllly Bmlimi U annul. A UUinahm t... V-m nuids tel«viu 
Brnli mi, tho niprimo tpicit, and BalunO. tie emili.. f.mn 1>o p,.inl is sf i- 
piwtlcil ImpMtMae. See II alary, nd. U_, jnu llr.dim.Tiic IVri»L disjo. i 
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mocralic revolt against the irresponsible despotism cHin» n . 
of the gods. It struck at the root of theology, for 
it taught that man by his own acts could raise him- 
self higher and higher in the scale of being. It 
deprived death of all its terrors by representing it 
os a new birth iuto a better and happier life. It 
was, in fact, a religion of good works, as opposed 
to a theology based upon a conventional faith. But 
it could make no permanent breach iu the sacer- 
dotal religion of the Brdhinan priests; and it ut- 
terlv failed to carry the old Indian gods by storm. 

It has left its murk on the religion of the Brah- 
man sages ; but they only formed a limited class 
of tho community. It still lingers as an idea in 
tho mind of tho general population, and finds ex- 
pression in conventional language, but it exercises 
no perceptible influence upon the religious life of the 
masses. 1 * 

The religion of the Brahman sages was indeed ftS£Si*£S!J 
littlo more than a compromise between the new tal^STS? 1- 
philosophy of tho metempsychosis and the old sacer- 
dotal theology. They accepted the dogma of tho 
metempsychosis, but were not prepared to abandon 
the ideas of worship and deity. They did not in- 
terfere with the popular religion of the masses. 

They left it in tho hands of tho priests or sacriticers, 
whilst they retired to tho seclusion of their groves 

and com- 



and hermitages, and wrought out u 
prehemivo religion of their own. They imparted a 
philosophic character to the old theology by teach. 



I! Til it it tclj Inn a rictri muter* DlndOl. It will V> wo S«ri»fUi tint 
Dio dogma at tie .«nr —4 • wij powerful infloente itimiE-t It* 
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ing their disciples that all the gods of the universe 
were resolved into the conception of the supremo 
spirit Brahma; and they imparted a theological 
character to tho new philosophy by teaching that 
the primary object of the truly wise should be to 
escape from the bondage of successive transmigra- 
tions, ond become absorbed in the supreme spirit, 
and thus enter upon an indefinable existence of 
eternal beatitude. In this manner tho old ideas of 
sacrifice and ponancc were brought into play, but 
under new forms. They were not atonements for 
sin, hut purifications of tho soul. Sages devoted 
themselves to the contemplation of tho supreme 
spirit in the universe, and to excessivo mortifications 
of the flesh, in the hope of thereby reducing them- 
selves to mere abstractions ; and it was doubtless by 
such an utter abnegation of humanity that they 
excited the superstitious awe of tho populace, and 
invested themselves with the luilo of divinity, which 
still finds expression in' the national sentiment . 11 
Meantime the old gods were never abandoned by 
the masses. Indeed tho worship of the gods is 
an instinct of ordinary humanity. Men have al- 
ways aspired to please the divine rulers ami guard- 
ions of the universe, by special acts of adoration, 
and the celebration of special festivals in their honour. 
Whilst therefore the Hindus may luiyo listened to 



" 111* <icr.il lull, cf li* Ukal6< nr. tilViJ wilti Ux l.ori.< ugn nml 
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metaphysical teaching, and paid reverence to the cmirra n 
philosophic sages, they continued to employ the 
BrAlunan priests to perform the old sacrifices and 
ceremonial which had been practised by their fore- 
fathers from timo immemorial. They believed that 
whilst the gods were duly worshipped, the country 
prospered ; and this conviction could not be shaken 
hy the dogmas of a supreme spirit and the trans- 
migrations of the soul. 

It may now be possible to indicate the more im- 
portant stages in the history of the Brahmans gener- 
ally. Iu that remote ago which may have preceded 
the Aryan invasion, the BrAhmans were probably 
the priests of a phallic deity named Brahma, from 
whom they derived their distinctive name . 14 Sub- KffEJ'lui 
sequently, in the character of a hereditary priest- 
hood, they officiated as sacrifice!* to oil the gods, *** 
whether of the conquerors or the conquered. This 
spirit of conciliation or comprehension lias always 
characterized the BrAhmans, and is perhaps the 
main cause of their success. They identified foreign 
gods with their own ; and then by virtue of their 
hereditary rank they officiated in the worship of 
all . 14 The Aryan conquerors,' the Ksbatriyas of the 
epics, had previously been their own priests; but 
they eould have bad no objection to employ the 
Brahmans as sacrificcrs. The BrAhmans probably 
were Aryans like themselves, and had already 
established a powerful influence over the general 
population. Moreover, they must have made a deep 

«» The utU «y«um <t both liJu and Egypt Mn In fc*»o mijliulnl in tin 
» tulip of Urn (ftoUu. 

l> TV) (Urn id«iilin«! AgiL Uit Vedb ditty af fin-, will Uwir o*» god Brill- 
nn. tlio faprnoB ijdiil. Oilui idcntiBaliow Kill U nnnii.aod linoofUr in 
chop. rii. 
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impression upon the Kshatriyas ; for whilst the 
priests, pro|>erly so called, appeared us a sacerdotal 
caste of sacred origin, tho .sages were supposed to 
be endowed with divine wisdom and supernatural 
power by virtue of their rites ami austerities. 

Thus in process of time the BnUmians would be 
recognized by tho Kshatriyas as the only agents 
between man and deity ; as tho only priests who 
were authorized to oiler sacrifice. Henceforth they 
became identified with tho Aryan invaders, and 
every conquest effected by tho Kshatriyas outside 
the Bralununical pale was followed by the intro- 
duction and establishment of the Brahmanical hier- 
archy. Tho Vcdic Rishis eitheV disappeared, or 
became absorbed iu the Brahmanicnl community; 
and perhaps the same late attended the priests and 
bards of other races. In this manner the Brahmans 
ultimately became the one national priesthood of 
India. They officiated in the public temples and in 
private' dwellings, at festival celebrations and in 
family or domestic worship. They perforated all tho 
great ceremonies on such stato occasions as the con- 
secration of Rajas, tho commencement of hostilities, 
the thanksgivings for victory, the propitiation of 
offended deity in times of defeat, drought, or pesti- 
lence. They also performed the necessary rites at 
births, deaths, . marriages, the sowing of seed, tho 
gathering in of harvest, tho building of dwellings, tho 
planting of trees, the digging of wells, and other 
similar incidents in the life of humanity. They also 
cast nativities, practised divinations, prognosticated 
future ovents, mid uttered spells or incantations over 
weapons nnd implements of every kind. These 
pursuits they continued not only after the Aryan 
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conquest, but down to the present clay ; and at the chaptdb n. 
same time they took the place of the Rishis at the 
worship of the Ycdic deities, and sacrificed at the 
great Yajnas, or flesh-feasts of the Kshatriyas. 

The Brahmans, however, assert that they are 
representatives of the ancient Rishis who composed 
the Vedic hymns, and that they leave formed a 
dominant spiritual hierarchy from time immemorial. 

They have divided themselves into eight GotnLs, or 
families, corresponding to the eight famous Rishis 
from whom they claim to have descended. For 
ages they have been the sole conservators of the 
Vedic scriptures, which they regard as having been 
more or less inspired by their god Brahma. As a 
natural consequence their pretensions have been 
generally admitted : and the worship of the supreme 
spirit, as the creator of the universe, and the dogma 
of the transmigrations of the soul, hflvo been re- 
garded as an outgrowth of the old Vedic worship. 

But it bus already been seen that the assumed 
origin of the distinctive religion of the BrAhman 
sages is open to question. Again, the Indian homo 
of the Vedic Aryans was in the Punjab, to the 
westward of tho river Sarnswatf. The Indian home 
of the BrAhniana was apparently in Hindustan, 
and extended from the Sarnswatf eastward to tho 
banks of the Gauge*, in the neighbourhood of the 
ancient city of Kanouj. 1 ® Moreover, the Rishis were 
not formed into a caste, nor does any authentic 
allilsion to caste distinctions occur in the earlier 
Vedic hymns. The Bnihmans, on the contrary, aro 
represented from a very ancient period as forming 



'* History, rol. it, ptrt r. Bralimuic Period, ci*p. iL 
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chapteb u. an exclusive and hereditary pricut caste; and much 
of tlieir religious teaching* turns upon their costo 
distinctions. 

«Sl3n?iui These marks of difference between the Vedic 
Itish is and the Brahmans are all the mora worthy 
of notice, from the fact that in ancient times neither 
the Iiiohis nor the Kshatriyas entertained that respect 
for the Bnlhnmns which has been displayed in more 
modem times. The Brahmans had undoubtedly 
made their nay into the Punjab, whilst the Vcdio 
Aryans were mere colonists in the land. But the 
Iiishis composed satirical hymns against the Brah- 
mans, which have been preserved to the present 
day. They comj>ared the penances of the Brahmans 
to the torpid condition of frogs during the dry 
season ; and they likened the utterances of the Br Air- 
mans nt their sacrifices to the croaking of the same 
animals. They, moreover, ridiculed the vows of 
celibacy which were occasionally taken hv Jirfihman 
sages, by humourous representations of the com- 
plaints of neglected wives. 17 The Kshatriyas, also, 
who engaged the Brahmans to officiate as priests, 
regarded them with a certain contempt as mere 
mercenary sacrifices, who were guilty of an un- 
pardonable assumption if they attempted to establish 
themselves on an equality of position with the mili- 
tary community. 1 * 

l„ a subsequent ago, when the primitive concep- 
tion of Brahma became amplified into the dogmas of 
a supreme spirit, and the transmigrations of the soul, 
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tbo bulk of the BrAbmans must lmve presented the ciim ca 
same heterogeneous cliaractor which they still retain. 

Indeed it would only have been the more advanced 
aage-s of tbo caste, the intellectual literati, who 
could apprehend and expound the mysteries of the 
new philosophy. Such sages must have been very 
far removed above the illiterate priests of temple 
and domestic life. They appeared, in fact, as the 
pious few, who abstracted themselves from all 
worldly concerns, and dwelt under trees and groves 
in tbo outskirts of towns and villages. Hero their 
ostensible object was to purge their souIb from all 
earthly passions ; to render themselves superior to 
all pleasure and pain, and indifferent to all sensations 
and emotions; so that after death their purified spirit 
might return to Brahma. With this view they entered 
upon a holy Ufa of temperance and chastity, sub- 
sisted on a vegetable diet, practised severe austeri- 
ties, performed a daily religiouB ceremonial and 
sacrifice, and mortified the flesh in every possible way. 

Such wore the Brahmans as they appeared at the ad. 
vent of GAtama Buddha and Alexander the Great. 

They were each attended by disciples to whom they 
expounded all flie mysteries of their religion, and 
taught the various ways by which the fervent wor- 
shipper could devote the whole energies of his body 
and soul to the contemplation of the supremo spirit. 

Many of them were founders of different schools of 
metaphysics, all tending to the same conclusion 
although pursued through different labyrinths of 
bewildering thought; namely, that the universe was 
contained in the supremo spirit; that all living 
beings were originally emanations from that spirit ; 
and that all wore subject to the law of transmigra- 
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tions until they were sufficiently purified to return 
to the supreme spirit from whom they had originally 
emanated. 

It may now l>o possible to apprehend the nature 
of that religious revolution which was agitating the 
Hindi! mind from a remote antiquity. The higher 
order of sages were becoming famous throughout 
the land for their transcendental wisdom, their 
severe austerities, their mystic sacrifices, and their 
profound contemplations. Many of them were per- 
haps little better than fanatics or madmen, who 
showed their indiffercnco to pain by the practice of 
self-torture, and their indiffercnco to slmmo by ap- 
pearing in public without a shred of clothing. Rut 
sages and fanatics were uliko regarded by tho 
credulous multitude with superstitious awe. Some 
were worshipped as divine beings. Others, again, 
were supposed to have acquired Such vast super- 
natural powers by the force of their penances and 
austerities, that they could compel even the gods to 
fulfil their behests. Meantime the bulk of tho 
Brii limans, tho ordinary priests of every-day life, 
continued to worship the old gods as a means of 
livelihood ; but at the same time they professed Brah- 
manical ideas and teachings as a means of acquiring 
respect, and exercising a more powerful influence 
over tho masses. They appear to have encouraged 
tho belief that no acts of merit were equal to sacri- 
fices and almsgivings ; but at tho samo time they 
wore supposed to perform penances, to engage in 
the contemplation of tho supremo spirit, and to 
exercise supernatural powers. Thus the idea of 
goodness and kindness bccamo obscured by the 
darkness of superstition. The religion of tho heart 
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Was stifled under u ritualism, which was as devoid chapteb it 
of moral moaning as the indulgences granted in the 
Middle Ages. Sacrifices ceased co be a festive offer- 
ing of meat and wine to the gods. Almsgiving was 
no longer a spontaneous offering to the priests of 
deity. Both ritca were converted into religious 
merits; in other words, into atonements for sin by 
which the conscience was silenced whilst the heart 
remained untouched. The wicked expected to 
escape from the just penalty pf their crimes by the 
slaughter of hecatombs of victims to the deities, and 
the presentation of cosily gifts to the BiiUimaus. 

The doctrine of vicarious sacrifices and merits 
crowned the whole system. Tho mast heinous 
offences were supposed to be wiped away by the 
sacrifices and penances which were performed by a 
priest or preceptor in behalf of a cruel or depraved 
offender. Under such circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that tho Br&lunans eventually acquired an 
ascendancy which destroyed the political life of 
every Indian nationality, and rendered tho intro- 
duction of a foreign power a necessity to tho people 
at large. 

Tho part, played by the Brahmanical community 
in the various revolutions of India, — religious, 
political, and social, — will abundantly appear in sub- 
sequent chapters. Before, however, opening up 
these new vistas in Indian history, it may be as well 
to glance at that ideal life, which had been prescribed 
by the Brdhman sages, and which has been recog- 
nized from an unknown antiquity, although it is 
rarely carried out except in theory. It may bo 
summed up in a lew words. The Brahmans were a 
hereditary caste, appointed by the god Brahma for 
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rutting wood, bringing’ water, or preparing tbo daily chafieb ii 
sacrifices. Oil reaching the second period tho Brah- 
man left his preceptor, and commenced life os a 
householder. A wife was given to him, and lie 
was formally presented with a cow. He now, if 
possible, drew his subsistence from endowed land, 
and received alms and offerings; hut he was to 
avoid tho habit of begging, lest by tuking too many 
gifts the divine light should fade away from his soul. 

The BrAhman householder might also engage in 
trade and money lending, but lie was not to follow any 
pursuit which was incompatible with his sacred call- 
ing, nr engage in any service which was beneath his 
hereditary dignity. The most appropriate employ- 
ment for a Brahman householder was that of a priest 
and preceptor, who devoted his whole time to daily 
worship, and imparting sacred knowledge to his 
pupils or disciples. The third period, nr middle 
age, was of an entirely different character. Hitherto 
the Brahman may be assumed to havo lived like a good 
man, doing his duty to his family, and setting a 
righteous example to his neighbours. But lie would 
now think of preparing himself for a higher and 
holier state of existence. For this end ho would 
throw off all family cares aud anxieties; he would 
seek some secluded hermitage in the jungle, and 
there subsist on fruits and toots. Thus he would 
lead a life of celibacy and sclf-inortification until he 
had overcome all earthly appetites and desires. 

Finally, when he was freed from all sensations or emo- 
tions of joy or pain, ho would enter the fourth period 
of life, and devote his 'whole time as a Sonnydsi to 
the contemplation of the divine spirit, so that after 
death his soul might escape from the trammels of 
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cutting wood, bringing water, or preparing the daily cmwaa n 
sacrifices. On reaching the second period the Br&h- 
nmn left his preceptor, and commenced life ns a 
householder. A wife was given to him, and ho 
was formally presented with a cow. IIo now, if 
possible, drew his subsistence from endowed land, 
and received alms and offerings; but he was to 
avoid the habit of bogging, lest by taking too many 
gifts the divine light should fadeaway from his soul. 

The Brahman householder might also engage in 
trade and money lending, but be was not to follow any 
pursuit which was incompatible with his sacred call- 
ing, or engage in any service which was beneath his 
hereditary dignity. The most appropriate employ- 
ment for a Briilnnan householder was that, of a priest 
and preceptor, who devoted liis whole time to daily 
worship, and imparting sacred knowledge to his 
pupils or disciples. The third period, or middle 
age, was of an entirely different character. Hitherto 
the Brahman may be assumed to have lived like a good 
man, doing his duty to his family, nnd setting a 
righteous example to his neighbours. But lie would 
now think of preparing himself for a higher and 
holier state of existence. For this end he would 
tli row off all family cares and anxieties; lie would 
seek some secluded hermitage in the jungle, nnd 
there subsist on fruits and roots. Thus ho would 
lead a life of celibacy and solf-mortifieation until be 
had ovorcomo all earthly appetites and desires. 

Finally, when he was freed from all sensations or emo- 
tions of joy or pain, ho would enter the fourth period 
of life, and devote his'vholc time as a Sannvilsi to 
the contemplation of the divine spirit, so that after 
death bis soul might escape from the trammels of 
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cHAiTBt n. material existence and become absorbed in Brahma. 
t'h VprJ^ The religious life of t he Brahmans, notxvithstand- 

hwL ing its selfish isolation from other castes, is not with- 
out its attractions. But they formed n hereditary 
caste, and tlioro is perhaps no institution more 
demoralizing to a religion than a hereditary priest- 
hood. It excludes the men, who are otherwise fitted 
by chuructor, tastes, and religious enthusiasm, from 
pursuing a sacred culling ; and it admits a large 
number in wbom the religious instinct is very 
weak, and the passion for wealth or power is very 
strong. The result of a hereditary priesthood in 
India is that tlioro are but few Br&hmans who faith- 
fully lead the ideal life prescribed by the ancient 
sages. They are generally pharisaically strict in tho 
practice of all outward observances, through prido 
of caste, and fear of incurring disrespect; but other- 
wise they degenerate into mercenaries. In tho social 
life of the Hindu drama, which belongs to a later 
period, they appear, as parasites, jesters, men of the 
world, and political intriguers ; and beyond their 
claims oil the score of birth, they possess none of the 
virtues or attributes which arc fondly ascribed to the 
ideal Brdhman of old. 

2!^l"«'uh‘u.r ,, The organization of the Bnihinaus into un 
ecclesiastical hierarchy belongs to a comparatively 
late period of their history, and will consequently 
bo treated in a subsequent chapter. But there ia 
one remarkable institution associated with their ro- 
ligiou, which may be traced hack to a very remote 
ago, when tho dogma of tho transmigrations of the 
soul was us yet unknown. This was Saif, popularly 
known as Suttee, or the practice of burning tho living 
widow with the body of her deceased husband. 
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The slaughter of a wife or concubine at the chapt eb it 
obsequies of a deceased husband seems to have been 
a Scythian custom. It was an outgrowth of a belief *““** 
in ghosts. The dead man was supi>osod to require 
tho society of a favourite wife or concubino in the 
world of shades.® Tho Aryans appear to have had 
no such custom. After the groat battle bet ween the 
P&udavos and Kuuravas, the dead bodies of the slain 
were burnt on funeral piles, but none of the widows 
were burnt with them. Again, none of the numer- 
ous women of Maharaja Dasaratha were put to death 
at his funorul obsequies. If a man died childless, 
his widow was expected to boar a son to the nearest 
kinsman ; hut otherwise tho widows of a Raja con- 
tinued to live in the royal residence under tho 
protection of his successor. 

The original distinction between the Scytliic and 
Aryan usage is thus obvious. The Scythians buried 
their dead ; the Aryans burned them. The Scy thiaus 
slaughtered a living female to enable her to accom- 
pany tho dead man ; tho Aryans placed the widows 
in charge of the now head of tho family. Both 
usages found expression among the Rajpoots. The 
dead man was burnt according to the Aryan fashion ; 
but tho living widow was burnt with him in order 
that she might accompany her husband to the world 
of spirits. 

The rite of Saif, as practised by the Rajpoots, 
may thus bo described as a Scythian usage modified 
by Aryan culture. Tho bodies, dead and living, 

11 8« Hcrwliitii, iv. 71. TVc iibib lift llml> eipretoija in an rjaodi nt the 
Mail IUiinitL 8a Huu.ry. lit. I., put 1:., Unlit Bklnila, 'hap. il. Ttu 
quuliM *>f "hfllhat Cm StyUiUmwwtof Arjta origin b«<I nM hi <U«u*al >»(*. 

BiKlinmn'i Heioiotc:, llooi IV., Appmdit, Ew; II. EthnojrijUj cl 
Etioptot Siythi 
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wore no longer buried, but burned. The female was 
uo longer slaughtered as an unwilling victim to tho 
selfish sensuality of a barbarian. On tho contrary, 
she was tho widow of a high-sonled Rajpoot ; the 
reflex of his chivalrous devotion ; prepared to perish 
with him in order that she might accompany her 
deceased lord to a heaven of felicity .' 1 The Scythian 
Satf was further modified by (lie Aryan worship of 
file and the sun. Agni, or fire, was the purifying 
deity. She was not only the domestic goddess of 
the household, but tho divine messenger that carried 
the sacrifice to the gods ; tho purifying flame that 
boro away the widow and her lord to tho mansions 
of the sun. In this manner the horrible rite, so 
revolting to civilization and humanity, was imbued 
with an element of the religion of the affections. It 
:Icvated the helpless concubine into a self-sacrificing 
heroine ; the distracted widow into a joyful and 
triumphant bride. Tho future of tho bereaved 
woman was no longer a vislo of shame and sorrow. 
Sho ascended the pile as the chariot of fire which 
was to carry her nwny to tho arms of her glorified 
bridegroom in the realms of bliss . 3 

Such was the rite which tho Rajpoot and tho 



21 ATT*in£»t 11 m Thraciani, tho cd the <V:ro>fd nmn veer ®ii»l to dii* 

pule unniigit tlicoulvci oi to who vx* tho Ur*t beloved, Md omvrtjuniily tlio 
lx»t catiUui to iKsuiiittvy lur luuhiml {Utruhilux, v. 2}. Tins u«o #&a 
thidiaipwknin mi Initjrifory fi»m«ir«iti;»* VIw.ms (4 ftiniln, whifli 

ir ipT^rnitly * Inter ntMil:- o. Sc* Uiitory, \vl. i„ put n„ )(ihl lAum, cluip. i. 

- TV 0U*Jt B.nicM of .Sill *1.0 Hindus *m Irt l»> fowl in tho 

Onjck necmmU «.f the expedition «f Alexander in the faiith century beftro tho 
Chriitua cm. IS<* thnp. ir.. Urrek anil R<«uill Itdix) IV rite* there 
uld to ham lietu ui.^.l- d ax i chirk lip** tlyi w.tuitc, who (•.vulniully par a 
tiiutiuid la death In lV> kA i «f n y.il.n-.T h.wr. (Slnitio. Indio, wt .10.} I V 
Ondi tlcry wiry Iito bexn bi*ri ripen aullumiic tradition. In tbu ipr of 
Arjun or &ijp>ot a roptirc fcirceif oftm bcotmo ilir unvillicg wife of 

lur ouiquisnr ; und uo««i »u«U auuiniLincxs sight b: totaled to rowi£C tho 
fcffiobi by [unsiu W tU du£j»r. 
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Brahman carried to nearly every quarter of India, chaitbr n. 
It was the expression of the highest conjugal affec- 
tion, combined with the lowest state of female de- 
gradation. The unfortunate widow had no way of 
escape from a joyless life of servitude, excepting by 
the. most horrible of sacrifices. The honour of the 
family depended upon the heroism of the woman ; 
and the widow was too often condemned to the pain 
of martyrdom when the heroism was altogether want- 
ing. The victim was atupified with drugs, and 
adorned as a burnt offering. She was led by the 
Brahmans to the pile from which flight was impos- 
sible. The timber was set on fire by the nearest 
kinsman, and often by her own son, amidst the 
deafening noise of drums, and the cries of an excited 
throng. But in the present day humanity may 
draw a veil over the Mono. Under British rule the 
Suti has become a thing of the past; and within 
another generutiou its memory will bo blotted out 
for ever. 1 ' 

M It will be uunwuur j in the peuttnt ill j to dwell upon the horrors of the 
Suti ; furthir 6iUiJ* rop«Kiis£ It will, tivirovir, ippttr t*i <uft<r in the p<t>jrc*» of 

th* Ufafety. B«t tli* fullawir.* by u jmhI of F*tiU*ulA IikIU h* » jpptw>l 

to express the feelinri cl the ivn whi^i the faxcnl pile of hie living' 
p-irtflt fibi fmuh a powitfal illuaeuun of the inhumanity of tko praeden. 

Struma to my, although tin of U< nob nr*;.oluui. dui* u> 4ipci&»iun U 
04 rito it* If, it it jvl intnidutul in (1 m rem Th* dttcriptkm of iho f»nl 
ecttmny, ijutt fr»w the SiU, corrwpxids with bming of MilOmji I>.n« 

AttlLi. Sen t/itr, po^e I?. 

“ Extract* frail tU iztfl cf PtfUftm FQItf, ni 1« paicrxial tha famnJ 
rite* far b» motto* 

*« 1 . U whit futon birth ibnll I fro Hen, who i>t ten rawni, hunlni**, horn 
me ; tn«I whin *ho t4inl (hi uoid Six, latltjly uok nw op in her r<*y UuOi 
nrrJ fed bo fnm ht*r gvhUa brant t 

•* 2 . 8hnll I liodle the fl»nw to cumoiiw Tien, wbo f*w tbw bcrrfn>3di»js of 
w«trin:&i end lonrin^. mcrrn and eviniti* inp};rin£ Sir*’* wu buuodjwn 

by mx hot dm ? 

Shull 1 Hen rn the jli« and iindlc it,— Hen, nkou the ci;JU, :a 
to bMOV t on her thuitar, ot'ttMd m*, fan aid me, tinging locdiit# lul- 
labies > 
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••4. Shill I put tlo tin into Ulu mouth, my mother** wiili which aho via 
vcai U> C*U mv ber butny, me tar, »->r only irwlth, hot toy > 

u 6. 8UD I he*p ay rite on die taewd of Haft, ami jilnst tic flrt^nmd with 
naiinthing trad and »t»ly «y«; who iwftly ravel mo. pcmJ ha U<x to nine, 
ami cilia i mo oil hr* asa ? 

•• t, Sicro* for my mcdicr UmlUs thu ire, deep vithia, oml I :<» hare kitiil!c<l 
thfl fire ! Sec, it burnt 1 it bum* 1 

- 7. It bona t It boras to wb-i-Alv* * — »^o kind vrhUIl ttfttkad im, liA 
rend a*. oml led no io tenderly tout its tench v«U nut hate (Tightened away 
the tlrtid bid! 

U S. h the a»lir* nne? Hath »U <mne akcody to thy felt, 0 Siva? 
Hath *h*. tremor© ^wlng on that, rejoicing, forgetton no, hot am } 

"t. She win crewhils! Sic trilled in C\: way I She vw b.-m kti jatir* 
day! To day burned, become lxlut! Ceeno all, uaiimtating, ipriukte milk, 
xll 2t l* Sjva'x r\>nin ! * 

Trusted by the Ret. 0. U. Pop*. 5#a DubjU' dooiptMa of the fxila 
of ladU, y. 221, fast-vuc. Midiw, ltd 




CHAPTER III. 

L1F1£ ASD TEACIIIXG3 OF GuTAMA BUDDHA. 
b.o. 623—543. 

The rise of Buddhism opens up an entirely new chapts a m 
era in the history of religious development in India. 

The dogma of the transmigrations of the soul had 
spent its force in vain. It hud not eradicated the 
worship of the gods, nor broken down tko caste 
system, nor overthrown the spiritual domination of 
the Brdhmans. It had found some expression in 
the Brahmanism of tlio sages, but that also had 
proved a failure. Wherever such Brahmanism 
exercised any real influence it had tended to check 
the play of the affections by introducing a ritualism 
and asceticism which had no moral meaning for the 
masses. It had stripped the primitive religions of 
all the associations which endeared them to mortals, 
and reduced them to a creed, which, had it been 
universally accepted, would have ignored the old 
gods of man and tho universe, and stifled all the 
yearnings and aspirations of common humanity. 

It was consequently doomed to stiffen into lifeless 
forms; to lcavo tho vast populations of India hope- 
lessly sunk in a childish superstition ; and thus to 
await the inevitable revolution which was to restore 
tho religion of humanity to the world. 




' <■> 
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ii.ypteb in. Such phases of quiescence are by no means nn- 
frequent in the history of religious development. 
o,««a^muiL J n roa |j lv t | ie curre ,it 8 0 f spiritual thought are ever 
flowing and ever intermingling; but sometimes ono 
or other may seem to stagnate for awhile, and harden 
into a material creed nud formula which will last for 
generations. Finality, however, is' impossible. Tlio 
hurdcuing is only on the surface, beneath tlio 
upper strata of outward rites and observances, the 
elements of faith and worship, new and old, aro 
aoething'like burning lava, until at last they assuiuo 
a spiritual life, und’burst through the crust of con- 
ventional belief, and create what the world calls a 
reformation or revolution. Sometimes tlio new 
movement is the revolt of humanity against an 
effete superstition, proclaimed by an earnest and 
self-denying apostle. Hut not unfrcquently it is 
the re-oction of the religious sentiment against a 
common-place humanity ; tlio rehabilitation of tho t 
old gods and old worship in new and more spiritual 
forms, in order to arouse the world from a selfish 
and materialistic torpor. A type of either revolu- 
tion is to be found in the history of ancient India. 
The advent of Gdtnma Buddha was tlio revolt of 
humanity against the superstition of tlio Brahman 
priest and asceticism of tlio Brahman sage. Tho 
Bruhuiauical revival was tlio rehabilitation of the old 
gods against the lifeless indifference of the Buddhist 
monk, und tho general growth of luxury and ease. 

Tho revolt of Buddhism against Brahmanism is 
only to bo appreciated by those who are familiar 
with tho resultB of both systems. Tlio India of the 
present day presents many of tho characteristics 
which-inust have distinguished ancient India prior 
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to tho advent of Gutnma Buddha. It is a land of ch.vf7eb m . 
deities, temples, and priests, which inspire a melan- 
clinly bordering on despair. The whole Indian p-w** •» «•>>“- 
continent is dotted with littlo sanctuaries, which 
appear like the sepulchres of defunct gods, whoso 
grotesque and distorted e digits are to bo scon with- 
in; and fathers and mothers how down to these 
idols, praise them, propitiato them witli gifts and 
offerings, and invoke them for help and prosperity. 

Again, there are temples of more colossal dimen- 
sions, witli pyramidal towers or cone-shaped domes 
covered with sculptures, and surrounded by walls, 
court-yards, and roofed passages. But all ore of the 
same sepulchral character. Some are rhe receptacles 
of nrcluiio gods, who are arrayed in jewels and 
tinsel ; but oven thuse deities are lit tlo better than 
the gaudy mummies of a primeval age. The women 
alone seem to bo fervent worshippers, for the men 
have begun to groan beneath the oppression of 
idolatry and Brahman ism. Indeed tho rapacity of 
tho tcuiplo priests is unbounded, whilst their culture 
is beneath contempt. They celebrate their temple 
festivals like children pluying with dolls. They 
carry the gods in procession, or induce the gaping 
crowd to drag them along in huge idol Cars; but 
they cannot evoke those joyous outpourings of ador- 
ation or thanksgiving, which indicate the presence 
of religious feeling in tho hearts of the worshippers. 

The excited mob cry aloud “ victory” and “glory,” 
as though their gods had won great battles. The 
Brahmans chant their mechanical laudations, amidst 
the deafening noise of drums and tom-toms. But be- 
yond a passing effervescence there is rarely any roal 
enthusiasm in such demonstrations. Vet tho Iliiidda 
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ch apteh in. ore essentially a religious people. They toll their 
beads and repeat their prayers. The poor are 
always ready with their simple offerings to the 
gods and their gifts to the priests. Tho rich will 
exhaust their moans in constructing temples, tanks, 
wells, resting-places for travellers, and buthing steps 
on the banks of rivers ; or in feasting a crowd of 
mendicant Briihmans and presenting them with 
clothes and money. But their religious life, so fur 
as it finds expression, is ono of influted ostentation, 
accompanied by settled gloom. Whether on pil- 
grimage to sacred shrines, or gathered together in 
hundreds of thousands at tho great religious fairs, 
or sacrificing to the villago gods with all the para- 
phernalia of flags and garlands, the people of India 
seem on most occasions to take their pleasures with 
sadness of heart. By the favour of the gods they 
may hope to obtain heaven ; but. by the anger of 
the gods they may he condemned to the torments of 
hell. They give apparent vent to great rejoicings 
on such occasions as a marriage ceremony or the 
birth of a son ; but in their inmost hearts they are 
lamenting over a lavish expenditure forced upon them 
by the tyranny of custom, which reduces them to 
poverty for the rest of their days. They arc virtuous 
and contented, but their aspirations arc stifled by 
priestly repression, and their contentment is littlo 
better than a helpless resignation to their destiny. 
Their family affections are as strong as elsewhere, 
but from the cradle to the burning ground they aro 
hemmed around with caste rules, religious observ- 
ances, and Brahmanical exactions. Tho women aro 
kept in seclusion and dependence. The son is mar- 
ried whilst yet a boy, and brings bis wife to reside 
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iii the family. The daughter is given away whilst cmmsni. 
yet a girl, and condemned to live under the eye of a 
mothor-in-law ; and if her husband dies, she is 
doomed to perpetual widowhood. Thus amidst 
much outward placidity, dissensions and jealousies 
are frequently burning in the household. Too often 
the mother will not eat, the daughter-in-law is in an 
agony of tears, 011c female will not speak, another 
will not move, and husbands and fathers are looking 
on in despair. 

But Buddhism, as it once flourished in India, gjjjg" (- 
and as it still flourishes in Burma, has exercised a 
very different, influence upon its millions of followers. 

It is a religion not of fear and sorrow, but of hopo 
and joy. It is a creed which turns on the dogma of 
the metempsychosis in its simplest form ; that good- 
ness in the present life will ensure happiness iu tlio 
next life.* It is thus a faith without gods, without 
priests, properly so-called, and without sacrifices, 
penances, or supplications to deity.’ Yet its votaries 
are joyous and light-hearted, and generally good 
and benevolent. Their pagodas aro airy structures 

• r*i» didoltMn of nmdein Buiictiim i» roly »nlir>U. !o Mu iu«i or tio 
blty and sol u Ui monki. Ii will be »tn luoofor tli»i ‘A.™ no u bread a 
diatiiuoiun ieucia Hit r.h.ion or Mu Biddhiit cink« sodllml ot lb. IWddhK 
loisy, u lUraiu bet* win lU Ji aaptiilitioM if tlu Hilda (>ipuUliou 
■ml Mi. nutaphytiail ipuulMlum of tho Siibmin ugts. 

1 TU .UtrmantaU Mu tut *i« ttfflilenUj in.-ende.bnl ye! ec<a to qDMtfea. 

In thewj Buddliian dtra ilt«; llo oiMlont* of dally, aid liuiot In tlu bliumta. 
of eonuortny Diddliila tit often dowunoid a. ithtoU. I’arhapa Buddhiil 
nonU dnuva Mu apUliat ; lit iXtj hv« in on ibiiitt mild of Aar ovn, upon 
fron all bimaMlj. Il is 1iuvo.ii, impoaitfc i .< lio Uuddliit liily, -la lire u 
hmtoml. and fiihne in tb» -aril of bunmilty, to dtny duty ; boauu all rah 
nun mill bo ptwtxnlly <on«iuu> of Hit uUUbi of at unwet mUr, n OoJ oi 
pra.idtnc*. -ho pwidti oral Ibt cro»tt> of lib and arriw on 11- (jiurtiiiiNt 
of Mia -oild; aid lie dc$tnu of m-titi oi'l donerin, of do-li. j oi ioesonbta U-, 

.annul oraCiioto a Ixlicf —bleb ha. bstMW on initiate in bnnuailT. Contoqoenily 
Buddi.il it dtoo raugniu Clu coitcroi of dtity, and iietinuival; inppliurte* Ibi 
a wl - l aw t! A. mu beinp, alter a bibun that -ill ie isdi mt ed haittftw. 
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CHAPTER rn. without an element of melancholy or gloom. Their 
worship is an expression of reverential devotion 
towards their great apostle, whose career on earth 
was ono of self-sacrifice for the deliveranco of the 
human race from the miseries of existence. Their 
days of festival are characterized by open-handed 
hospitality and spontaneous expressions of real re- 
joicing. There are provisions for all who care to 
eat, sweet liquors for all who care to drink, and a 
profuse prodigality of flowers and perfumes. They 
have communities of holy men, who are distin- 
guished from the laity by their yellow dress, and 
their closely-shaven aud uncovered heads. They 
are sometimes called priests, but the term is a mis- 
nomer, for they have no duties to fulfil in connection 
with the pagoda, and no rites to perform at births, 
deaths, or marriages, or at any of the various in- 
cidents of family life, which bear the slightest cor- 
respondence to those which arc performed by the 
BrAlnnans. Indeed the holy men amongst the Bud- 
dhists are not priests, but monks, residing in the 
seclusion of their monasteries, and practically en- 
gaged in the education of the young. Many are 
also supposed to be pursuing sacred studies, or 
promulgating the religion of goodness and loving- 
kindness. Their maintenance is in no way felt as a 
harden upon the people. They are universally 
treated with a sincere respect aud kindly consider- 
ation, which the Br&hman cannot always com- 
mand. They may not beg, they may not even 
receive money ; but they are abundantly supplied 
with all tho necessaries of life by the voluntary con- 
tributions of the manses. Wherever there is a good 
work to be performed, whether in tho name of 
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religion or of benevolence, the Buddhist laity arc chapter hi . 
always ready to contribute to the utmost of their 
means, and even to make over their cherished jewels 
and ornaments, if needs be. Thev have no caste 
distinctions. They can mingle with the utmost 
freedom amongst Europeans, as well as their own 
countrymen of every degree, without tlio slightest 
fear of impurity or breach of rule. Their wives and 
daughters are not shut up us prisoners in the inner 
apartments, but are free as air to take their pleasure 
on oil occasions of merry-making and festival ; and 
often they assume an independent position in the 
family and household, and gaiu a livelihood for 
themselves or superintend the affairs of husbands or 
fathers. Their affections ore not pent up in little 
hot-beds of despotism as in Hindu households, but are 
developed by social intercourse into free and healthy 
play. Courting time is an institution of tho country. 

On any evening that a damsel is desirous of re- 
ceiving company, she places her lamp in her win- 
dow, and puts fresh flowers in her hair, and takes 
her scut upon u mat. Meantime tLo young men of 
the village array themselves in their best, and pay a 
round of visits to the houses where they sec that a 
lamp is burning. In this manner attachments arc 
formed ; and instead of arbitrary unions between 
boys and girls, there are marriages of affection be- 
tween young women and young men, in which 
neither parents nor priests have voice or concern. 

The cradle of Buddhism, however, was uot in 
Burma, but in India. It did not originate in the 
Punjab, or land of Vodic Rishis ; nor in western 
Hindustan, or laud of the Brdhmans ; but in the 
region further to tho eastward, corresponding to 
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cnuTER hi Oude and Behar, where, however, the Brahmanism 
of the sages had already penetrated, and was ap- 
parently taking deep root. The surrounding popula- 
tion may have included poetical Aryans worshipping 
the deified elements of the universe ; but tlio masses 
seem to have adopted a religion which was based 
on the mysteries of death mid reproduction; and 
they were largely influenced by a lower order of 
religious teachers known as Yogis, who combined 
a gloomy fanaticism with mystic rites uud pain- 
ful austerities. The higher phases of religious 
thought were becoming more and more abstract 
front humanity ; and meantime luxury and sen- 
suality were prevailing in all the cities. Such an 
auomaly is by no means rare in the progress of 
civilization. Brahmanism in its more spiritual form 
was doubtless only a reaction from the general 
corruption of the materialistic religion. Voluptu- 
aries, surfoited with pleasure, turned to asceticism 
for relief. But such Brahmanism could only have 
imparted consolation to the few, and could never 
have satisfied the aspirations of common humanity ; 
and thus a large portion of the community were 
prepared to accept the religion of Gdtama Buddha, 
winch was based upon the affections, and the 
affections alone. 

iwJE&’iat. The teaching of Gdtama Buddha was confined 
to eastern Hindustan, and chiefly to that region 
which lay between Praydga at the junction of the 
Ganges and Jumna, and Gour at the divergence of 
the Uoogldy and Ganges. 3 On the north, this area 



' G.iUcu u .ill to luw piiMiiUd U U. Nljpi ki»g«!om of tkt Dfkhu. end 
cv«n in las* vUitel Ciylun tod Burro*, bot aaroau opprtr to t* all siyitu 
kttl. H#, hove* or, «ccm to hiro risited tio Kmxu&Iu oautiy, whick Gtueral 
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was bounded by the Himalayas j and on the south chapter iu - 
by an extension of the line of the Nerbudda river in 
an easterly direction along the edge of the jungle of 
Gondwanu. The scene of Gotama’s life and labours 
was thus an irregular square, which was -divided 
amongst, four kingdoms. In the northern half were 
the kingdoms of Kosala or Oude, and Mithila or 
Tirhoot; in the southern hull' were the kingdoms 
of Varanasi or Benares, and Magadha or Behor.* 

Lower Bengal, or the country eastward of Magadha, 
was wholly unknown, or only noticed by the name 
of Vanga. In the time of Buddha, neither of these 
four kingdoms exorcised the authority of n lord- 
paramount or suzerain ; but at a subsequent period 
it will be seen that the Rajas of Magadha established 
on imperial sway over the greater part of India. 

The origin of Gotama is still somewhat obscure. 

According to the legend of liis life ho was descended 
from a long line of ancestors of the Surya-vansn, or 
children of the sun, who reigned ns Chakra- varttas, 
or lords-paramount of India, from time immemorial. 

But a tradition has been preserved in the legend, 
which disposes of these high pretensions. The 
father of Gotama was Raja of Knpiln; his mother 
was a princess of the house of Koli. Kapila was a 
mere off-shoot of the royal house of Kosala, or Oude ; 
whilst Koli was a similar offshoot of the royal house 

Cunmr^oim t tUzi to lit* lower Ifom«i)t*U*y I* tin wot cf PrayC^* «r 
AUihitad 

• The jolrttwl of HbdMm can «Ir b$ tndtoatol In th* mo« 

guse/A- terra*. Wars j»nd rewlirtwni wrote* hnv Inn* iU norma coiditk* of 
(lift utticac goternmov.!, and to bar* o rationally Ui to lirg* tffriUrb! thangw, 
uir\ « tU aibvmioQ of M k: indents And font- itiou of now ototcos vlikh x» 
go^nipli« ci;n fellow with iiv d<£ro* of aenrftfy. Iu the lirar of Gdtnmi. tho 
groit tingfera of Oudo or Ktniln artAiulj tatatel itot of fUtwrta ; wbilil 
MittiU wis proto bly included in tbnt of Trial* whkh w dl:m«l immediately 
to the north of AUgndhf, nd to ultimately coDiuuwd by Mog*db». 
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ohap7ep in. 0 f Varanasi, or Benares. Those two littlo princi- 
palities were situated in the northern part of Oudn, 
on opposite sides of the river Rohini; but every 
trace of their sites has passed away, and the names 
of Kapiln, Koli, nnd the river Rohini are unknown 
to modern geography.* 

The tradition of the origin of tho two settlements 
may be related os follows : — 

Truutvi-njfih. “ In days of old there was a famous Raja of 
Kosala, named Ikswaku; and he had four sons and 
five daughters. When he was old he married a 
young damsel, and she boro him a son ; and ho so 
loved her that he made her son the heir-apparent to 
the Raj, to the exclusion of all the elder brethren. 
Then the four elder brethren departed out. of their 
father's house, and took their five sisters with them ; 
and they journeyed towards the north until they 
came to tho river Roliini. And they founded a 
settlement there, and named it Kapila; and they 
sot aside their elder sister PriyA to Itc queen-mother, 
and took their other sisters to be their wives. 4 And 
they had many sons and many daughters ; and their 
sons were henceforth known as tho Sakya princes. 7 



> Fa liian Tiaitcd Kijiii in lie sfth cenloir ».!>. itxd lonnd it 1 vul lull- 
luck. Travels, chip. xxii. Hiouen*7hwiig’s uremit U much tho man. 

• Wo to of Bcriin luw alnwdy pointed out the. <ox*s«ticm 

llito Ugnml and Uni of 'Jut txfU uf R4ma»— 1 W«l> fr <« tho Bhmlynnn. tri*»inud 
Vy Bo\\L BMiihiy. 1&7* 

' » A sijth has been Utfrcda«*i into tho lc£tnd to wiftta the benor with 

which inch inoe*h*inu* m».Tn«^r« voir resided. A »nge. feuiml 

luipiln, is said to am bwn cwrUin;; in tie ocighboarhrttd, ant] to knve din r^d 
fb» brtthiM to UtfiJ lUr M<i«*c«lheronaiiionthit they tooVhulf^«t»..i.lr, 
th«t is. daughter* of their hither, but nrtef tbeir rwpeetire mother*. The BUgfe. 
lc*f Ttfffinn of tbr Icntml bctnyi tho ftri tbit they were nil cluVirex ct on. mother, 
aimed Hntthii. {Xfthftwaaee Tfth, qitfcd by Toniour, luteal p. tuv., lUvlx't 
Mm« 1 cf BmkDitrm. p. )3»> fttfcrMr Wibca wni of qiiniut that tin city of 
Kapila, Whuh was dcctincd to be the birthplace of GMno, «ru c*)y called *> ia 
af*er*yea:i bccanva Boiiiiim wu borrowed (tuu tbt Snk ija ejeten nf pbilo* 
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“ After this PriyA was ufflicted with leprosy, and cmra* ni . 
her brothers tool: her to the other side of the river 
Roliini ; and she dwelt there and took up her abode 
in a cave. 

“ Meantime a Raja of Benarfcs, named RAma, 
was in like manner afflicted with leprosy ; and ho 
abandoned his throne to his son, and went into the 
jungle where PriyA was dwelling, and took up his 
abode in the hollow of a koli tree ; and tho leaves 
and bark of that tree cured him of his leprosy. One 
day he heard the roaring of a tiger, and the scream- 
ing of a woman ; and ho went to the spot, and saw 
that the tiger had lied, and that PriyA was half deed 
with terror. So he brought PriyA to his hiding- 
place in the Koli tree, and cured hoi- of hor leprosy ; 
and she became his wife and bore many sons, and 
they were henceforth known as the Ivoli princes. 

'* When the Koii princes were grown they 
desired to marry the daughters of theSAkya princes 
of Kopila ; but the SAkya princes refused them . 9 
Now the custom was for tho damsels of Kapilato go 
dowu to the river Roliini to bathe ; and the Koli 
princes met them there, and led them away, and 
made them their wives.’ Then the princes of lva- 
pila became reconciled to the princes of Koli ; and 



•osAt *liwh *i» taught by Kapili. Put Budilliiim is the oatmnl Stroloptml of 
I it Li * <uUwe generally. fee Frofaow Mu MuUjt’i remark. on tkU .ubjert. 
Chip* from a Genian Wetkrfiop, nil. t Ait llmldbiiiu 

• Aecadir* to the legend Hi Sttjn |« nfaiol to gi*r their dnghUn 
in noiriigo to the Koli princn, become th» lulUe Iml bicn him in the hallo* of 
s few. Hon, again, i myth* iuMipicUtiot h*< t**« ii«iWd to conical i diu- 
gn»U* Utah. The reol iin.* for tho tcfeeal probably Uy ia the lopnay of tho 
pmtlK of tlm pilicie. 

• Tbit mlii.-u rmkUm tho alley told by HtroloWo of tho BtaUkhimnlnf 
■amago relation* hit* 1 ten tic youns non of Scythia and tho Aiutouiuo ilnm- 
eel*. Herod, ir. 110—117. 
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CD* mt in . from that day the family of Koli intermarried with 
the Sdfeya family of Kapila." 

This tradition is a valuable relic of antiquity. 
m.,-. ?!,!•*•. -p| |0 niarr iag CS of the Sdkyas to their sitters cannot 
be accepted os an isolated fact, but was an estab- 
lished usage like the polyandry of the old Vcdic 
Aryan colonists. To this day it is practised by 
the Ksliatriya kings and princes of upper Burma. 
It was,’ however, regarded with tho utmost detesta- 
tion by Brahmunicul law; and it may bo inferred 
that during tho later antagonisms between Brah- 
manism and Buddhism the reproach was not forgot- 
ten. In the present day the insinuation of such n 
crime bos been converted into one of the foulest 
terms of abuse in all Bengal." 

SaKBcm. Gbtama, of the family of Siikyas, is commonly 
supposed to have been bora n.c. 62-3." Ilis father 
Suddhodana was Raja of Kapila, and had married 
two sisters of tho house of Koli. Moya, tho elder, 
gave birth to Gotama, and died seven days after- 
wards. Prujapati, tho younger, gavo birth to a son 



11 >li° ««• of 'lie kisg of Hiumo marry Hint half-ontom. The am life of 
llir Vltig it gcicnllj «llhu * tUter ct a linl( *jWr. lbs tlJait taler 
le hod a Ufa of alibw; >o lo.; » bet pirenw an aii«, la o.d«r i>,l »h. 
lio inauJ oi i|Wii-uiilliit A >mriUr priutiof (invalid anongti Un aaiiiai 
kiise if r*ni«. »h> note probably diitci>J from a COgnuU M<*k. Pci 1%- 
tnfctolifrof Giafoiii, p. 11. nUe. The praelho of marri«Kei boiwoeo loeholow 
reli'iont i- slid W barf bom fcdloned lo iiaarc [mill; id bim«l Tho lino of in- 
berilmit- in He Nalnbir -wntry it no! lo a mi. nix* palrmilr might be doubt 
fill, bnl lo tbo ion of a liter. Strtago lo •««. a .imilnr mceitaoui union op- 
peiii in tbo legeid of KiUbna. Su ll-lmy, >ol i , part ii . Nlho Bbhratn, 
chap. r. 

“ Tlit di'.i of iho bind o' Gdtami U nzj imrnrtain. Tlia quewiun if full; 
dimmed in Max Muller’! IliiUij of Siutkili l.l'.inliw, |Ofi» 2SJ — ?J» 
Arcuiling bi Iho Singbalcw m hi- dci-U Wok phoe in tbo jnu 111 o.c., after a 
mortal ouwr of rigily >ein. Ibii data i.ioeiplfd b; Profcswc Likot. bit 
is mil bo tbonu hereafter tint U no; I- ernly nbiflot to on eirScr or taur 
poewd. 
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named Nanda, who occupies an important place in chapter hi 
later Buddhist history." 

Gotama was of a serious turn of mind from his * 

childhood. Like most men who arc destined to be- aa *““- 
come religious teachers, ho appears to have been at 
once thoughtful, melancholy, and imbued with deep 
sympathies for suffering humam'ty. Indeed the 
pain and affliction to which all mankind nre more or 
less subject, seems to have been one of the earliest 
ideas that dawned upon man. Herodotus has de- 
scribed a Thracian tribe, who mourned when a 
child was born, and rejoiced when n» individual 
died ; nnd this idea seems to have been early im- 
pressed upon the mind of G6tama, but further de- 
veloped by the dogma of the endless transmigrations 
of the soul, which lie learnt from the Br&hmaiis. 

Thus elements of religions thought were possibly 
working in his soul respecting the hard and inex- 
orable destiny of humanity, that were calculated to 
fill him with religious despair. As the boy grow 
older he became so sad and serious that his father 
grew alarmed lest he should abandon bis high 

" Thiro U ne diRitulfy in doiUns wilt the mm iioidrnts i= tho tilt of 
Gotami Thera is a general confirm n? In *11 tie tradition, tint linn horn 
p<e««T*d that pnatt, ,15 doim to aiithintldty; vWcher In TUlWt tolh, nurlh- 
«rurd of tho IXiiularm aoanfiim; or in Ou i-i.-ud of Coytnn to it, »<uth of 
Fonmiu!*? India. or in Ilium* to tic cut of the B*y of BeogiL Tletr nrt, hoir- 
orer, mniidmfalr dillonneu l* tie qulity *s:l qumtitj of tie npemlnral 
lUuili, which lure litea inrrr.li Old by plot* moot* nnd minclcjmngei* of a 
Inter data; bo-. they h»r, b«n mrMiy po*i.l one in tho rroret work ni dnoid 
of all tiitMncU "Jan. Their general ckuusta will la f*ud indicated it tho 
condition of the prttrn! obi? ter. Thoy «r, uirttid in Blihop Bipnrdit t IJfe 
or Lag, ad of Gandvnn, hued on Bnrn-re aulhceillto, lUngioo. ISSfl ; *»i In 
IUrd/'i Manual of Biddbiim, hired « Slnghulun •ntbootte*. Sre lia iho 
»orl» of Humour and Si Hililw. 

It bw btoi ronortiol by isree «ritta. und by Cu-ocian mittiteiarin tnonpit 
the numbir, that many detail, in tho lifo uf Oituau Buddha roin-ido Kith in- 
ode nit in tho life of Chrirt Tla point will be DOfieei li«r«»flar la dcreliatf with 
Ua lifo of GuUnu t» 1 *Vda. 
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ni- position, nnd. become a religious recluse, like the 
BnUiman sages who sat and dreamed away their 
lives under the trees. 

When Gotama was sixteen years of ago, Raja 
Suddkodana thought that marriage might divert tho 
young man’s thoughts into a now channel. Accord- 
ingly a negotiation was opened with the Ruju of 
Koli for the hand of his daughter YosodharA Rut 
the Raja of Koli objected to give bis daughter to 
such a degenerate Kshatriya. Gdtama, however, 
soon proved that ho had by no means neglected tho 
accomplishments of his me, for ho distanced every 
competitor in tho use of weapons, and thus obtained 
the fair prize. The marriage was duly celubrated, 
and for some time Gotama was happy in the love 
of his beautiful bride. Meantime the kinsmen and 
retainers of the two royal houses of Kapila and Koli 
sent their daughters to tho palace to amuse the 
young prince with their various accomplishments; 
and it may be inferred that at this period of his life 
he plunged into every End of pleasure, until at last 
he was oppressed with satiety, and his old melan- 
choly began to return.' 1 

It is difficult to say how long Gotama pursued a 



“ Tim ttftwaUly bdfeltad (n Ihi leu ii almoit (nrndlbJe. Il is, fcswcw, 
in occoidinoa «ilh KriiMriy. A i«sl«n soto.nhot similar lus 

■I"" (irtriilfO am mpr. Ua Kihatriyn •nt'arttgr* «f Barm, torying of mum 
with I'w (hariclrr or toir.(ciitntit of llio rtignirp klr,-. (Ilmimi-prs, »lm 
rei?ntd «e. 17B1 — ISlO ovtr (lit «-iolo Ilurmn OMftl*, fr~n It* IUj uf BtngsJ 
io Ibt Chiirst frontin, »i* unbiumlnl In his rrainn inilnlguxu. E> try 
pi'amrr ud foalaMty >u cipitltd uxa&J ha Iniint cU»{tit«r or iliMr lo itiro 
in the pallor os an oltoniinl. ui H>;tl Virgin. If any snrk ilansid obLilitnl li* 
fnour oi li« kina. «Iio *ni ciovittd Io the positac of “< lufniot ipctn, oad pm- 
viisd -lit a separate »|iMm<at and •!««• far hot o»n iik. On Urn «i. l.nrl, 
■lx m «i|xtu«l Io primal' iho iaMn*fc of Inc family it «<nt - on Ur otlitr, 
she ou suypnwi lo V»*p the Id.- iofoimid of aU that on U (he 

Suntty af her fsilior at talbir. 
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career of pleasure. 1 * During the latter part of it be chaptsb ni. 
is said to have successively beheld three different 
objects, which inspired him with a deep sense of the l^!* c '* uU 
miserios of existenco. These objects were an aged 
man, a diseased man, and a dead man. This legend 
neod not be interpreted literally. Probably it is a 
parable intended to convey by three striking figures 
a conception of the evils which are the common lot 
of humanity, — old age, disease, and death. The sight 
of each of these objects awoke a fresh train of thought 
in the inind of the young prince j and when ho had 
seen them all, he exclaimed in the anguish of his 
soul “ Youth, health, and life itself are but trail- 
sitory dreams ; they lead to age and disease, and 
they terminate in death and corruption .' 1 Reflec- 
tions such ns these have driven some men into a 
melancholy madness, which has ended in suicide ; 
but suicide to a believer in endless transmigrations 
is merely a change from one existence to another. 

At this juncture Gdtama saw a religious mendicant; 
a man who had renounced all pleasures, all desires, 
and all affections; who walked along with dignified 
tranquillity, and looked only upon the ground. The 
sight of this mendicant enabled Gdtama to perccivo 
n way of escape from the world, and all its delusions 
and sorrows. Fie too would abstract his mind from 
all passion and desire, until ho should bo finally 
delivered from the prison of endless transmigrations . 18 

>* Ammdinr to ilu U£tnd Q&ibi wm murid it the rj- of ■)«»•", mil dii 
Dot lUindoB hi. homo «■) furnlly until k« wiu tweilj-niw. Tbil wmM giiotum 
thiiwss jenn of dmnCio kdpplnui. Bit, )i Till he b-rciftcr. Gotima 
oliuilumi l~« £uull> the voir do} hi» oil} child *ni iora . w«l it n.iy Ibnvfoi* 
bo afomd tbit pmCially b» minted Uii *u brought to n *fur * JW or 
t»o. 

15 Tlii opiredo. n> rr*»id> tbi uppimanjc of a rdi^ioui immliemt, nqoint 
Mint tip tool tka. It ««idiutl} npplim to the oidinorj inradiiont morl of Bk- 
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cn «T7BBin. This idea, that by adopting the life of a mendi- 
?.rUR a * 4 * cant, lie could finally escape from the miseries of 
existence, is said to have gladdened the heart of 
the young prince. According to the legend, each 
of the three preceding objects had struck him with 
sadness, and on each occasion ho had turned back 
gloomily to his own apartments. But the sight of 
the calm and subdued mendicant seemed to lift a 
weight from his soul. He saw a way of deliverance 
from all his cares, and instead of returning to tlio 
palace, ho drove on to the royal gardens without 
the city, and passed the day in pleasure. In the 
evening the musicians prepared to accompany him 
in procession to the palace, and he had just taken 
his seat in the chariot, when a messenger from his 
father brought the joyful tidings 'that, his wife Y&v 
odharfi had given birth to a son. The multitudo 
filled the uir with acclamations, but ho himself 
began to ponder upon the now tiu which seemed 
to bind him to the world. Ho reached the palace 
weary with the events of the day, and lay upon 
his couch. A bevy of damsels danced and played 
before him according to their wont, but he nos 

dll in*. »I<|, ai Will bo ill MU bill bnrnfUr, MoiinR to c-oipo from Us« nriw. 
ries of wrofwto exiiteiKt* c* tranimigritions into the slate of itrililhrion 
known NiiHu It woxM thus wera to imply that BoiiUu mmdioint xionki 
tiUui it Iz>iii long bcfnrt ti« m1v«qi of Gdtamn Bxddhi. OMeluoun it 
highly puhiblo: ilthongh religiras rr^ndiennry » mmmcc to tthcr oiIoxia! 
itli^iuv, to Ur ilrianum anil iilmn, u well n to Da&dhtoifc, 

But the reputation of 04tn* BotfcX is the greut np&otW of Immudtr, dntt 
not rest n ranch upon hi* bring tl* fouuisr of a monastic order ; foe that or*r 
raftj KirooxUud *n »o«o im or utbri for ag« bitfor# lit b>n ; but upon 
hu Wing in tcuclur of tbt religion of tie Uul, which Hiring* foot the affertiom, 
U which iht h W iwu of mu, kind, V*L ia thin life and in t he life beroftcr. if 
to (Wptnd ipre hit gtodnttt *iix>j«oIomc. T.i*s iici hu Wen ii;ani^U 
by mux&iUo writer*. who toqghl nely to iWCnot thciuclvo* fiom tho affititiont 
U order to efUin Xirrkas A fumilitrity with the Buddhist liity will correct 
**7 i»n-t^rrV*rnkc ox this point, especially when tht edict* of IV.y&daisi orv 
ukee into coLs'xkmiun. Sic im/io, clap. 3. 
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steeled against all their attractions, and soon fell ciuitbb m . 
into a heavy slumber. 

At midnight Gotama awoko. The lamps were 
still burning. The damsels were sleeping about in 
ungainly attitudes, open-mouthed, or gnashing their 
teeth. Ho roso up in utter disgust, and ordered his 
horse to be made ready. He peeped iuto his wife’s 
chamber, and saw his infant son resting upon her 
bosom. Ho turned away lest his resolution should 
fail him, and descended the palace stairs, mounted 
his horse, and rode off with only a single attend- 
ant until he reached a small stream. Here ho 
made over his horso to his attendant, together with 
his royal robes and ornaments, and sent them back 
to Knpila ; whilst he himself put on the yellow 
garb of a religious mendicant, and prepared for the 
new life which he was about to enter. 

Tbo religious culture of Gotama thus presouta a 
marked contrast to that of Jlobammed. Ouo 
intellectual and spiritual ; the other was sentimental 
and intensely human. The benevolence of Gdtarna 
took the form of a passionate yearning to deliver 
mankind from its hopeless imprisonment in an 
eternity of transmigrations ; ! * and according to the 
Brahmanieal teaching of the time, a life of celibacy 
and mortification was the first and all-essential step 
in this direction. The pleasures of female society 
were supposed to be the most powerful obstacles to 
religious progress ; the deadliest of all the sins that 
enthralled the soul in the universe of the passions. 

11 Thin u ICO11 btacuil; afe<ot Oki toily jraminif of C.'asa to drtim 
nanki^i front tie ni«r!te*f »xi*tence. It is uedu&tiUaUy tl>: U)i*f of moirro 
BcoiiuR, otx3 iadi ezprwofi in *tr rj pert U tb of tiu Ufe of CvUma. 

Bit it ie plwn fiora the tiut for suite jrar* Ccuaa <c!t wugfct to woik 
out tie own delmra«c. 
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c iuptihui The culture of Moliammod was altogether different. 

His conception of God was that of deified humanity; 
merciful and compassionate to all who worshipped 
him, but wrathful and revengeful towards all those 
who disobeyed his laws or followed after other gods. 
The idea that tho lovo of women was injurious to 
the soul uever crossed tho mind of tho old Arab 
prophet. On the contrary, the sympathy and com- 
panionship of women were the mainstay of his re- 
ligion, and thus the Korun und polygamy went on 
hand in hand. 

S2!S?iS“' The legend of the life of Gotama is not very 
clear or connected, but thcro is littlo difficulty in 
tracing the several stages of his religious develop- 
ment. At first he abandoned himself to a kind of 
pious ecstasy, which may have been little more thnu 
a sense of freedom. lie then made his way to 
Rajagriha, the old metropolis of Magadha, which 
was situated to tho south of the Ganges, not far 
from tho modern town of Bchar, and about two 
hundred miles from the supposed site of Kapilu. 
He thus placed a distance of several days' journey 
between his father’s Raj and his new career; pro- 
bably from a natural reluctance to commence tho 
life of a religious mendicant in a country where he 
would bo at once recognized. At Rajagriha, some 
rumours of his royal birth may have accompanied 
him ; and henceforth lie seems to have lost his 
name of Gdtama, and was chiefly known as SiUcya 
JIuui, or the sage of the family of Sakyas. His life 
of mcudicancy met with a check at the commence- 
ment. At Rajagriha he carried his alms bowl from 
house to house for the first time, and collected in 
this manner a quantity of broken victuals ; but 
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when ho fat down to his meal the food appeared cnsrr«_m. 
so coarse that he loathed the sight of it. It was 
n moment of hard trial to the religious enthusiast, 
but at length ho overcame his disgust, and finished 
his meal with cheerfulness of soul. According to 
the legend, ho was encouraged by the reflection 
that the food was at least clean and pure; and it 
is not impossible that the pangs of hungor con- 
tributed to this pious frame of mind.” 

Sdkya Muni had thus escaped from the bondage 
of the flesh; but the first exultations of freedom 
were doubtless followed by a reaction. The mere 
fact that he had ceased to he a prince, and had 
assumed the life of a beggar, could not have satisfied 
his religious aspirations; and he would feel the 
necessity for acquiring knowledge from some one 
more advanced in spiritual experience. At that 
time the only religious teachers in Hiudustau wore 
apparently Bnilmmii sages, or preceptors; aud Silky a 
Si uni was destined to undergo a severe course of Brali- 
manical training, before ho finally appeared boforo 
tho world as a “ Buddha," or enlightener of men. 

The conditions of such a religious life in India havo 
been characterized by extreme simplicity from tiino 
immemorial. A would-be disciple waited upon somo 
distinguished sago, served him in every way, col- 
lected food and aims for him, and in return received 
a course of religious instruction which continued 
day by day. It will bo seen hereafter that tho 
foundations of Brahmanism and Buddhism are almost 

" it ouo diOoulry sWu tbb) (wand of eircs, H» Ud !p . 

jui«ev no mail. I>y nhfcli to support himwlf during '.lie ltugllij journo? from 
Ka P IU i. lUiig.lh., Ii jfpwn. to»c.OT. Um • Utu lucd.nt a ld< lift, thtl 
ko urrird ;iwi? tour goldrn cupi or ram. whltli totaled to his ni crown 
*uS whiri wtre ultimately deua&itd by hit ion KCuUi 
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aiumn m. the same. As regards faith, both were reactions 

uSn'uStti. ^ , ° m primitive religions, which were more or 

Sc^SdiKr less associated with feasting. As regards practice, 
both were reactions from the unbounded sensual in- 
dulgences, which form such a prominent feature in 
ancient civilization. Again, both bad accepted the 
dogma of tho transmigrations of the soul ; and both 
expressed tho consciousness of pain and misery, the 
weariness of existence, the impatience of humanity, 
which culminated in u longing to escape from tho 
sphere of animal being. But the Brahmanism of 
tho sages and the Buddhism of tho monks repre- 
sented two different stages' of development. The 
Brahmanism of the sages, as already seen, retained 
the worship of deity although in an abstract form. 
It resolved all the gods of the univorse into the 
supreme spirit. It taught that escape from tho 
chain of transmigrations consisted in the return of 
the individual soul to Brahma ; there to be ab- 
sorbed in the supreme spirit, or to outer upon an 
individual existence in the heaven of the supremo 
spirit; and in cither case to enjoy ineffable but 
indefinable felicity. Finally, it declared that this 
deliverance of the soul could only ho effected by 
worship and austerities, and by contemplation of 
tlie supreme spirit in its varied manifestations, until 
the soul was prepared as it were to form a part of 
the supreme spirit. The Buddhism of the monks 
had advanced much further. It was a far more 
emphatic expression of the revolt against the old the- 
ology ; 6o much so as to amount to a revolt against 
even the higher forms of Brahmanism. It rejected 
all conception of supremo deity. It taught that 
worship and uusteritits, prayers and sacrifices, were 
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utterly without avail ; that they were powerless to chaptbr hi. 
modify the inexorable laws of the universe as ex- 
pressed in the dogma of transmigrations. It laid 
down that broad distinction between the general 
mass of the community and the monastic order, 
between tbe so-called ignorant and the so-called 
wise, which is the essence of Buddhism. The 
ignorant, who still clung to the world,' and its 
pleasures, and who hod no aspiration beyond being 
bom again in a happier birth, were assured that 
they could attain that object by the practice of 
goodness and bonovolonco in thought, word, and 
deed. But the wise, who had been imbued with a 
sense of the evils and unrealities of life, and who 
were supposed to aspire, to a deliverance from the 
bonds of the flesh, were taught that there was no 
way of escape from the hopeless prison of existence 
except by a life of celibacy and mendicancy, in 
which they could contemplate all the conditions of 
animal life, all the instincts and necessities of nnture, 
until they loathed and abominated the whole. By 
this course of discipline the Buddhist monk might 
sever every tie which bound tliu soul to the universe 
of being, so that after death it would sink into that 
everlasting quiescence or annihilation which Is 
known as Nirvana. 

But these distinctions between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism were chiefly of a metaphysical character. 

Ilnd they continued to bo confined within the narrow 
area of philosophical speculation, they would per- 
Imps have never found expression in actual anta- 
onism ; and indeed, as far as can be gathered from 
uthentic evidence, there was no violent antagonism 
etween Brahmanism and Buddhism until somo 
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ctn nm m . centuries after the advent of Gtftama. Tlie question 
*r. L ^Tuuimi/ <loi, y or no deity, worship or no worship, austeri- 
tics or no austerities, would have proved of little 
moment, excepting so far as either sido might win 
over the popular support by appealing to the pre- 
vailing sentiment But there was one point mooted 
by Buddhism, which was calculated to rovolutionue 
the whole social system of the Hindus ; and which 
in fact did ultimately succeed in dividing the Hindd 
world into two hostile camps. This question was 
the righteousness or otherwise of caste ; a question 
which is quite as important iu the present day as it 
was two thousand years ago. 

The caste system of India is not based upon an 
exclusive descent as involving a difference of rank 
and culture, but upon an exclusive descent as in- 
volving purity of blood. In the old materialistic 
religion which prevailed so largely in the ancient 
world, and was closely associated with sexual ideas, 
the maintenance of purity of blood was regarded us 
a sacred duty. The individual had no existence 
independent of the family. Male or female, the in- 
dividual was but a link in tlio life of the family ; 
and any intermixture of blood would be followed 
by the separation of the impure branch from the 
parent stem. In a word, caste was the religion of 
the sexes, and as such exists in India to this day. 
The dogma of the transmigrations of the soul was, 
however, calculated to cut at the very root of tin 
casto system. If a man could be bom a Hrahmai 
in this life and a Sddra in the next, the maintev 
ance of caste purity was practically of small impoi 
ance. But the Brahmans never accepted the dogn 
of the metempsychosis in its entirety. Their positio 
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os (ho hereditary priesthood of Indio, precluded them cbapiub m. 
from abdicating their claims to form the highest 
caste, just, as it precluded them from ignoring tho 
worship of the gods. They were in fact unprepared 
to accept such a self-denying ordinance; and con- 
sequently relegated the dogma of the metempsychosis 
to the area of philosophic speculation. But tho 
founder or founders of Buddhism occupied a very 
different position. They had accepted the dogma 
in all its fulness, and with all its conditions. More- 
over, tho first principles of Buddhism rendered tho 
abnegation of casto even more essential than tho 
abnegation of worship or deity. Mo man could 
fulfil his duty to his tallow-creatures, so long as ho 
was hemmed around with Clisle distinctions ; and 
no monk could attain Nirvana, or oven enter upon 
monastic vows, so long as a single casto considera- 
tion disturbed tho serenity of his soul. 18 

Tho religious culture of Sdkya Muni indicates 
the three several stages of his Brahmanical career, — 
as a disciple, a sago, and a preceptor, — through 
which he passed in succession prior to becoming tho 
apostle of Buddhism. 1 * In the character of a <lis- 



•• TUB blith e' G6Umu u > EibaUi>* »:4 a p.li« cf iota! blood, in-oslol 
him *i« txtrwnlinuy |n«(r. in lubmting IM ;n< ijilw. Hod bo io-n Sira 
In jb iili-.io! cole, ha Mten.pl> t* Ooioblt.li im rquuUiy »ccli save tern dtrided 
«. .(olnjing flora UiM-twin twIioM. Ii I* eraiau m now tkat Mibnmned 
hold n Bailor patina "lira lie miinUimd ll* dugiM ikil all men tkc kjj> 1 in 
lie cyvs T>.* lViphit btlongid to iho Iribf of K"i»Mi. Ua Uioliuij 

(a*.- iuim ol lie Einbi, the IK- lilasd </ tbc old Arab iriiMmc*! md le wu 
doubllufl (IU fort (hot cuilcd tbr doiilly cnimlj of ibo KoisUh bul terared Itn 
ultimata triumph ct iho Kont 

<• Tki Ugracaiy aauunl of lie iclijioui rulturo of Slkya Muni might pw- 
ilbly bo IrotliA w mi AO«odi»g lo the liter aylhi Mbjo Muni *M 

preporod lo tniu KttvAna bo hnn u Gilomi. bul out of pure biro- 
v< Ionic tcnuidi niorag ksnanitj. bo iltfmtd bi* entrant* to N in bn n in order 
Ibci h- n«bl hmara . Buddha. Contiqinnrij liart wa» no n»»*iij fur bU 
uadsrgolng li* Eiahmaniwi training indiciud i> ti* Uxt. Th* Iigcidory 
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ciple he wailed upon two Btdhman sages who 
dwelt in a village near the city of Rujagriha; and 
learned the science of Sainadlii, or perfect abstrac- 
tion of the soul in the contemplation of the supremo 
spirit. This was accomplished by five steps or stages, 
known as dhyanas, which are, however, almost too 
metaphysical to be quite intelligible. Thus in tho 
first step the soul discovers the good and perfect ; in 
other words, the supremo spirit. In tho second step 
it contemplates tho discovery. In tho third stop it 
relishes tho discovery. In the fourth step it feasts 
on tho discovery. In the fifth stop it is satiuted 
with the discovery and falls into quiescenco. 1 ” But 
it was obviously impossiblo that such a metaphysical 
religion could satisfy tho aspirations of Sdkya Muni. 
It might, to use the language of Buddhism, have 
enabled him to enter Nirvdna and obtain quiescenco 
for his soul ; but it would not enable him to become 
a Buddha or enlightener 

Accordingly Sakyn Muni left the two Ihulimans, 
and threw off tho character of a disciple and as- 
sumed that of a sago. lie went into tho solitudo of 
the jungle, which is known to this day as the jungle 
of Buddha Gaya. Here lie began to practise aus- 
terities, and especially to pursue the science of IVul- 
hann, or contemplation of external nature. I’nldhana 
is another metaphysical method for acquiring know- 
ledge, which seems to have boon developed by tho 



KWnnt, hcvcTtr, is wluotfe, even if it on ty *m«j m an illustration of rtligim 
in the aiij age of iUftfeftttl »|»KU*ition. 

*> Tin power nf imljni in mitipinli*. xtloli itmowrcitol by tb, Brlhimn 
“aimly, mil’ll p>uiblj U> mi til til if h( praliyliy aulsu. la 
lin VUbnu Ponni tix «igc ot dhjuttni jio mDtiiuul. vii Mily ralniat, 
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MMiilUn «.f ln»nul i-iou. 7hs ilbystm In llw ttit appui i« b«m b«tn mt^i&td 
Ij QodAdia. CoapuB Kgunltf. p. W lid mtr. 
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Brahmanical study of tlio Veda. Tt prevailed largely enmm n». 
during the ago of Brahmanism, but is fast dying out 
in the present age of materialism. Some idea of tlio 
Buddhist form of Pradhana is, however, necessary in 
order to trace the intellcclual process by which the 
apostle of Buddhism is supposed to have proved 
that existence is all a fleeting show; at the best 
a mockery and delusion subject to infirmity, pain, 
and death. An enthusiastic inquirer, such as Sclkya 
Muni is conceived to liavo been, would contem- 
plate one of the elements such as fire. Ho ab- 
stracted his mind from every object excepting fire ; 
lie devoted all his attention to fire; he analyzed 
its several parts; lie considered the causes that kept 
it togethor ; lie discovered that those causes wero 
accidental ; and ho concluded that tiro has hut a 
fictitious and ephemeral existence. He applied the 
sumo method to the other elements, and then to 
every object within his range of experience, and 
finally arrived at the conclusion that nothing has a 
real existence, that everything is incessantly chang- 
ing, mid that the wiso man can feel no attachment 
to such illusions and deceptions. In like manner ho 
finds tlrnt his own body is incessantly changing; 
that it is distinct from self or soul ; and ho despises 
it accordingly, and begins to long for NirvAna. n 

Whilst S.ikya Muni was thus engaged, his pro- 
found meditations and austerities utlractod general 
attention, and, to use the language of the legend, 
his lame was noised abroad like the booming of a 
great bell. Five Bnilmians iu particular visited his 
retreat, ami became his disciples afior the old Brah- 
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chapter m manical fashion. But neither contemplations nor 
austerities would enable Sakya Muni to become n 
Buddha. As a last experiment ho entered on a 
lengthened fast of such severity that his golden 
complexion faded into blackness, and ho fainted 
away like a dead man. Ho now felt that such an 
ordeal unfitted rather than prepared him for becom- 
ing Buddha; and accordingly ho broke his fast and 
recovered his strength. From that day ho was 
averse to all penances and austerities ; but his five 
disciples wore disappointed at his weakness, and 
went away to the deer forest in the neighbourhood 
of Benares. 

SrSZSSL 0 ' But whilst Sdkya Muni is said to have been 
inspired by deep sympathies for suffering human- 
ity, it is evident that his religion up to this point 
was drawn from the intellect rather than from 
the affections. Indeed his ruentul abstractions 
were calculated to deaden his feelings. Yet it is 
obvious that unless lie could move the hearts of 
men, he never could win their faith. The lan- 
guage of fanaticism, which teaches that book know- 
ledge is of no avail unless the heart is changed, 
involves one of the profoundcst truths in religious 
teaching. It was by direct appeals to the affections 
that the more famous teachers have stirred the hearts 
of millions; and by such appeals even the. crude 
ravings that composo the Koran have been endowed 
with vitality and power. Whilst Sakya Muni was 
pondering over Nirvdna, a little incident is recorded, 
which seems to have brought him back to the world 
of common humanity. Ho was sitting beneath a 
tree when a young woman appeared before him and 
worshipped him, and presented him with a vessel of 
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1-ico an J milk. It seems that she had previously nurm m. 
prayed to tho deity of the treo for a good husband 
and a little son; ** both her requests had been granted, 
and she now expressed her gratitude by this simple 
offering to tho sage, whom oho mistook for tho syl- 
van deity.” The legend is silent as to the effect of 
this act of natural piety upon the heart of Gdtama. 

It ouly slates the fact that his soul was subsequently 
illuminated by a pious joy which convinced him 
that he was about to become Buddha. In other 
words tho metaphysical dreamer was transformed 
into ono of the greatest moral teachers that tho world 
has ever seen. Sympathy with humanity soon ap- 
poars to have awakened other emotions of humanity ; 
for about this period Sakya Muni is said to have 
been tempted by n spirit of evil named Mara, with 
visions of im|ieriul power, of female loveliness, of 
death and corruption. 1 * But ho overcame ull tempt- 
ation, and in the moment of triumph he knew that he 
had become u Buddha to enlighten on ignorant and 
miserable world. This event is raid in tho legend 
to have been accompanied by an earthquake and 

" tl it iT»j....iblo to -.r » tulkcr deitr of U« u.o .11 a .irpinl or a 
tmfot; lmt it m>r tnv* turn nl.mJ to totti eliirotfia ; ami it *111 ba 
iH«n frtm Ihu i. xi iliul It «n* supped to U: able to oisutoi i humm font. 

11 T In it^ry ofth« raUttrtk Sukyi Muni for tbiiMlr of tha tr* f 
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wa» by the inolctit tmi wVwiurn'lj o Mh9 t to troth mia 

to ahstiiet hirovli (tun ill Humility iu order to ttuii Kiniaa* Here litre 
it in iti+iluto nintr.uliniiin hriwim Hi storj of the vomio and tL« tract** 
feanttio* of 8V*j» Muni, Tlo «tory of too wiirmi wji woire.1 with the 
popalif worship of tbo old gads It wus tltc asHctitcd with a mraifaueion of 
gtidtode or load^Bt <n» tho part of t btj:^ wife and mother. Yet iccurding to 
the mcooitu lnqiud HUrn Muni Utitio Boidha in order to tnfcuo tho to- 
coLod trutVa that wcnhlp w\u itaviiling. and that the ol^ttof the wise ibotld 
be to <rah out ill tb» olfe:tices 
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joicr^ through S4kji XuxTmw* tkoughU. 
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dbiitbe m . many miracles, which will bo noticed hereafter. 
RrfltaS? The law which Gdtamn Buddha was about to 
Si" “ d preach was of a twofold character — namely, religion 
B ”*'| and discipline. 91 The religion was for the masses, the 
so-called ignorant, who hail no longing for Nirvana, 
and who only desired a happier life in the next state 
of existence. This religion was based upon the 
law of universal benevolence or kindness. It found 
expression in five great commandments — namely, 
against killing, stealing, adultery, intoxication, and 
lying. Each of these command meats was ultimately 
amplified into numerous precepts, intended to guard 
not only against tho commission of sin, but against 
the inclination or temptation to sin. Every thought, 
word, and deed was converted into a merit and de- 
merit, und rewarded or punished according to tho 
inexorable rule of endless transmigrations. Against 
this law there was no nppeal. Tile Brahmans had 
taught that sacrifices and penances were exalted 
merits that would atone for broaches of tho moral 
law. But Buddhism denied that the moral law of 
tho universe could bo sol aside by prayers or wor- 
ship. Tho practice of universal goodness or kind- 
ness, in thought, word, and deed, was the only way 
by which man could raise himself to a higher state 
of existence. Thus, Buddhism not only taught a 



" The mrai! torts •! Ilia Iluddhliia Is.; down i rnuki.i diatinetira W'ni 
•rtUjica" or dhnrmi. ad •‘dawplino" or vinfcya. r*ili*|« ilLuwio rst^lil be 
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Vsli'I in » laln-n alii* of tnauiilsmUM*. it might with mors pronely ba toraird 
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pure morality, hut enforced it by obligations which aurann 
were intelligible to nil.*' 

But whilst Buddhism ignored the gods, it did not 
actually dony their existence. On the contrary, it miuo* 
admitted that deities might exist, and that each might 
hare a heaven of its own ; ami that demons might ex- 
ist in like manner in a variety of hells. 77 But nei- 
ther deity nor demon, neither heaven nor hell, could 
in any way effect the deliverance of the soul from 
the trammels and miseries of existence. Deities and 
demons, the denizens of heaven and the denizens of 
hell, were alike subject to the law of transmigrations; 
and the various heavens and hells wero merely a part 
of tho moral system of the universe, where transcend- 
ant merits might be sufficiently rewarded, and the 
greatest crimes bo sufficiently punished. Then when 
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crninm m the period of reword or punishment came to a closo, 
the soul returned to the universe of animal being, 
nnd again entered on its weary way through an end- 
less chain of transmigrations.” 

MotwuHim u* But Ju addition to this religion for the ignorant 

IW XrV* f u t . 

there was a discipline for the wise; for those who 
were prepared to devote themselves to a religious lifo 
of celibacy, mendicancy, and strict discipline ; who 
cared not to continuo in the vortex of transmigra- 
tions, but sought only to purify their souls from 
all desire for tho hollow nnd delusive pleasures 
of the world, and to escapo from all the (tains and 
miseries of oxistenco, into the everlasting rest of 
Nirvdna. To effect tli is deli verance it was necessary to 
renounce five things, namely,— children, wife, goods, 
life, and self; in order that tho soul might be free 
from every stain of affection or passion. In tho 
language of Buddhism there were four paths to 
KirviSna, namely,— perfect faith, perfect thought, 
perfect spee&t, and period conduct ; and tho only- 
true wisdom was to walk in these paths. The basis 
of the monastic discipline of Buddha is thus to be 
found in four great truths, which are renowned 

»• Thti Builliist Met of an uiUrvnrtliafofttat* btt<ro*n*aiortilliknnil Xir«ian, 
£idt n tfitiUr exprown in litec BrtliftttUnt, nnd m\j pjviiblr *uto originated 
tho Bonus CiOuii: cnmtp6:c of IidccJ U» oU»!mtI**b*»m««n o.inj 

of llu rito nrn) »«ip* “I Iluddliiira ind Boun Ctllmlic Chri«iiiil, tta mj 
ntaukiUt. Too mnniMliinu >f Hie BoVlbuli, tho tli»n>n h«uli of tho monk*, 
flio nccnlotol iota, tlio u*» of g«nt Votli, tio ennopy or until roll* orm moil* 
*1.1 pigodu, tie irordiip of rvlii* **J 1*1051*. «*i the LituIi unpin, m:nt of 
taccuM, and lighted Mien.— nil Him to *0*51*1 tbr idf* tlint ot who 
enrly p«n*l of tbi Cbratliin no. minty of «lto cbunKBOcle* of luilibUn, for 
irtifb m estSirity «** U fcunJ lo holy mlt, hoi found th««r mj lute tho 
Cbtu&a Cbuiih. ind rowinvl tbr -nnUkio of tbo Holy So. Strop) u« >'* tho 
mono obo prjrU-i tonfeabn, ind »ft«r wrlnin ptiMi eiain oli.Hition ; but 
fbtv rita iro in lUfctty eonBwd to tho Buddlnrf tnotruloriu lu ti* reign of 
Aenti n goaoril ojufioo-i or txpatica n*> tininO out otery flvo Jft,. 8« 
■Hf'o. chip. ». 
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throughout the world of Buddhism as tlio law of the cnirrea m- 
wheel, namely gSBfti- 

1 st. Pain and misery are universal throughout 
the whole area of animated being. 

2nd. Pain and misery are caused by the affec- 
tions, desires, and passions, which are nothing rnoro 
than cravings aftor illusions created by the imagin- 
ation. 

3rd. Pain and misery can be destroyed by 
removing the cause ; in other words, by delivering 
the soul from tlio domination of the affections, desires, 
and passions. 

4th. Delivcranco for the soul can only bo effected 
by entering the four paths which lead to Nirvana, 
namely, — perfect faith, perfect thought, perfect 
word, and perfect deed. 

The four truths, which comprise the law of the 
wheel, can be expressed in every variety of lan- 
guage. They simply indicate the existence of pain 
and misery, the cause of pain and misery, the 
removal of the cause, and the method of removal. 

When Sdkya Muni first realized the fact of his 
mission, he is said to have surveyed the whole uni- 
verse to its minutest detail, and then to have ex- 
claimed : — “ All is misery and affliction ! All beings 
are imprisoned in the vortex of endless existences ; lite’rvr* uf el* 
and nil are carried to and fro by the craving for “ ‘ 
wliat is illusive and unreal : 1 must therefore preach 
the four groat truths which are the law of the 
wheel; for by that law men can purify thoir 
souls from every desire, and finally attain the ever- 
lasting repose of Nirvana." Then, when the great- 
ness of his mission filled his soul, he burst forth into 
that hymn of joy, which is still ringing throughout 
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chotbb m. the world of monastic Buddhism : — “ I have endured 
ixyun u jo. ( | lC p a ;„ „f endless t ransinigrutions, hut now I liavo 
discovered the cause of all : I have extinguished every 
affection, desire, and passion : I can emancipate my- 
self from tlio bondage of life, and enter into the 
eternal rest of Nirvdna.” 10 Hut Siikya Muni was not 
a? yet to enter Nirvana. Out of his pure bcnovolcnco 
hocontinuod to exist upon the world in order thatlio 
iniglit hecoino a Buddha mid preach tlio law. At 
that time men had lost nil lcnoAvtodgo of the law;*' 
nnd ignorance, or what he called ignorance, was the 
greatest enemy that ho had to encounter. “ Ignor- 
ance,” he said, 41 is the cause of all pain and misery; 
because it delades the imagination by its illusions, 
excites tlio passions, and perpetuates existences; 
and this ignorance can only be dispelled by tlio four 
great truths, which are the law of tlio wheel.” 

When Sukya Muni became a Buddha ho was 
sitting under n tree named Bodlii, or tlio tree of 
wisdom,” in tho country which is still known as 

” Hjmi: nf Jet In. loin Umnodnnd by PrafiMor VaiMuIlro- 

“ Wiilmli Aili [ f b IV.] I mi. » rt-nrrp <rf •limy liirtht, I.uLiik 

Inr tb« tinker o( IV* .mil jiiiu'.il i> liiilii it»iu itimiiia. Ilnl in*, 

niter of llie uUfMclf. liou hart §ctn ; them tlmlt Hal luiha *p IliU tuUr» 
Aflflin. All thynfUr* ui*? broken, thy ihl^-jUo la Mitred ; th* mild. 
Icing lunitaftl, liui attained ti !lw oxtlailiwi uf nil 

By tli* ii wW nf t&Umtk, BuiWIu protabl y povmtfioi the pinions: oc 
mtlicr tb* igrararv* whxb deluded tho iiyirinntion, and cieittd din pa*.v.ns. 
Ttii view *a t~nluw tilwtstted ly Um Buddhist legend pS tba ort^in of «:m, *YxU 
\<&tt u riMiiManto to tU Dit>Ucs>i iiftrrailvo of tho crrrtiwi nnd fnlL The 

v:rM ui» arigimiUy ptnpWd with oiUrtial UUg« vtio fad «* rrtolbt fori, wfcifh 
untuned life without ca tailing the of intuit. In an evil >k*t tint© 

began t o rat lira, vhict lubjcctal them to timer Ui to the 

diitii>:!i©L cC tic* *t\i* tt4 tho nuthrrak of the p?»iou». 

** It h ft Iftiouiltc U.u it to iini|lb( that nl >:*. SiiUmlt of 

tii« a BoMm tyjcnrt to rovim i\w kiuvftVdgo nf the U»w bj wbbh Bin oji 
iiiuu Ninitn T> tn die reitrioro mind looks bo:k upon u etn-iitj of cilu- 
wtw c/ nen nod auimali, DiKtekas mid irittldi. 

u Ttio r«ligioui i 4 tie j'Kcisted with trwi are romrwlat truied. On^ini!]y 
thi tyirit nr genius of Cic tt« my hire been wcctfcipftf2 as an tUcrftd %2i*&i y. 
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Buddha Gaya. His first net was to proceed to Ben- cwapt bb hi. 
arcs, to convince the five Brahmanical disciples 
whom lie hud lost when lie ceased his austerities, 
that penances wero of no avail in tcpoliing religion, 
but that a kno wledgo of the four paths was essential. 

In this attompt lie was successful. Then he began 
to preach to tho world in general, and his success in 
bringing over converts to his views forms one of the 
strangest phenomena in Indian history, ft is not, 
however, dillicult to indicate the causes of his popu- 
larity. The conflict between tho religion of the 
Vcdic Aryans, and that of tho non-Vcdic people, had 
thrown religious thought into chaos. On tho one 
hand, Brdhman preceptors of different schools wero 
imparting now metaphysical meanings to the wor- 
ship of tho Vcdic deities. On tho other hand, fana- 
tical Yogis wero calling in the aid of the passions to 
enforce practices too revolting for description. A 
third set of teachers, known us Tirthakaras, appear 
to have had a still larger following. To some 
extent their teaching was not unlike that of Sdkya 
Muni. They denied the existence of a supreme 
spirit, and asserted that tho only true deities wero 
those men who like themselves had overcome every 
desire. But they also denied the existence of a 
future state, and thus cut away the roots of a moral 
system. They sat under wooden sheds, and ex- 
hibited themselves to their disciples in a state of 
nudity, under the morbid sentiment that they were 

Then, Jgnin, sintw often !i«* ir (»•, amt (I. drily of lb* In.i «ru M>*l*6«l in 
tlicanike «r Noji « n plullic •yn>b*a. Tin* »» probably Ibo drily afcom 
dtniria prapiAiUd to obtain linitnods lad <rm. prcpurit.d la obtain cUMnn. 

"tan ibf Indian m«i prrotbnl kfuulb Uiu l-**-, row idra* buoroi blmdul 
wit’i Ibf tiriml wioAip. Is Btridasm ibcm i* Ik* Irr* -A wiriim, tbi«b (o|. 
libly may bsM a ismnbtmrc lo the life ■' iao'lc.go of good U/i iriL 
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cinpTrn in. superior to all sense of shame. All these fanatics 
were more or less reverenced as saints, or holy men; 
and some were even worshipped as guds by tho 
ignorant and superstitious niastes. 5i Tlio religious 
instinct of the people of India was thus being 
rapidly corrupted by knavery and mania; and many 
earnest inquirers alter God and truth, must havo 
been utterly bewildered by the religious antag- 
onisms, and could scarcely havo known what to 
worship or what to believe. Amidst this spiritual 
darkness the religion of Sakva Muni recommended 
itself to all by its simplicity and purity. It fell 
like rain from heaven, clearing up the moral atmo- 
sphere, and bringing all the affections of tho heart 
into vigorous and healthy play. In mild but earn- 
est strains ho preached all tho precepts of universal 
benevolence, which find expression in tho five great 
commandments. Ho exhorted his hearers to shun 
tho company of those false teachers who wore ignor- 
ant of the law of tho wheel, and to court only 
the society of the wise who had begun to walk 
in the four paths. Ho taught them to be respect- 
ful, kind, humble, contented, grateful, and patient ; 
remembering always that their afflictions in this life 
were the just punishment of their misdeeds in former 
lives, and that by good works iu this life they might 
ensure happiness in tho next. 1 * 

A c trior* refetera: to the wcetliip of these naked T.rt’iakariJ, or “pars- 
lift it." U to U feud in tU U.'iaJ of YU*kU. Sc< Ttiqurx^it, page ill ; and 
Hurd/'* MfcttftiU pftf* 22o. Ga#:ril Ouuriii^liQm fuiuulirs Mmc infer mition 
tUnria« U li»« «k»uti «f &Lky\ Muni. (Si© Iililki Tope*. pig© 
Ifc) The loiiui WQfibip «f fatfica in a itito uf aulHy i* fn>q©onily aotked 
by old Edopenn trarwlfti. S<« PuvWi rilgr™, ytrrtiM. F«Tthor nntiMt 
*fll b© found in the next chapter, which trwtoof GraV iiul R*^n;»n W^i S*cb 
cxhibinoM bc«e been gcnerdly wpjceswi «in« theeitohliilmtut uf flritiih nil*. 

L Siei celebrated strwon, taU to bite bed «Mi^«red by Sikyi Mad to a 
Kith or Ycdio god. Iiigiades, p. lid, iwfi. The camt nn£z<z has beeu pri- 
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Tho converts to the new religion wore naturally chatoeui. 
divided into two classes, who may bo distinguished 
as the monastic order mid the luity. The monastic 
order comprised all those men who were surfeited 
with pleasure, or were without hope or joy in the 
world, and who were earnestly striving after u re- 
ligious life, and to observing monastic vows, and to 
following the strict rules of poverty and celibacy. 

The laity formed the general mass of the converts, 
who remained as they were ; immersed in all the pur- 
suits and pleasures of the world, but proving their 
faith in the new religion by entertaining S&kya Muni 
and Ins priests, and endeavouring to bring their 
thoughts, words, and deeds into conformity with his 
teaching. Both classes included individuals of 
strange experiences. Voluptuaries wearied with 
pleasure ; frcc-booters awakened to a sense of their 
crimes ; Brdhnmns dissatisfied with their preceptors ; 

Yogis disgusted with their own uncleanness; — all 
hoard the Muni with gladness, and after due pre- 
paration accepted the monastic vows. The lay con- 
verts included men and women of every class and 
degree; powerful Rajas, enterprising merchants, the 
rich as well as tho needy, tho healthy as well as the 
afflicted. The woman of course predominated ; and 
maidens, wives, and widows are described as amongst 
the most fervent disciples of Sakva Muni. Stranger 
still, even tho wealthy courtezans of tho great cities 
eagerly listened to tho words of the Muni, entertain- 
ed both him and his priests with food at their own 

by F. Sangtraono. ;lW»olj.Ilonol tl* luimin Enj-ir*, flif? *»S Roi-, 

1133.) TUo union, Iowctct, i« » wrong* InUreinjling ol l*a totally diimnt 
confab of itlfelnni Ibaught, utnelr : tbo nligion of itx l»Uj under "bicb non 
■ere l» cuUtnJii ill ua dalire of As ■ffretiom, aid lb« diuiflinr of tbe son- 
ouia ociitr in wlitcU lUoy ««u to ilttmt twin ill lio affceiWaa. 
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chapter m. houses, and took refuge in the three gems — Buddha, 
the Law, and the Assembly . 11 Vimbosaru, Ruja of 
Magadha, built ono Vihiira, or monastery, near his 
capital at Rajegriha, in the country still known as 
Buddha Gaya. A rich merchant of Kosala, named 
Anathapindadu, built another Yihara at Snivastf, 
tho frontier city between Kosnla and Mngadlia in 
the neighbourhood of Benares. Another important 
Vihiira was built in tho deer foil's t near Benares. 
In a word, within a few years of tho commencement 
of his public career, Sakya Muni appears to have 
fairly founded a religion, and established a regular 
organization for the strict maintenance of monastic 
rule in the Vilniras, nnd further spread of tho new 
faith throughout Hindustan. 

The collective community of monks were known 
Sufi " 1 by the general terms of assembly and priesthood. 

But the term “ priest," which is borrowed from an 
age of' sacrifice, is apt to mislead, and consequently 
has been generally avoided. The meml>crs of tho 
assembly nro not priests in either tho ancient or 
modern sense of the word. They neither olVer up 
sacrifice nor prayer. They celebrate no sacraments of 
any kind whatever. They take no part in tho rites 
.of marriage nor in those of funerals ; for the idea of 
marriage is opposed to tbeir own profession ; whilst 
the burying or burning of a dead body bos nothing 
to do with their religion. Again, they arc called 
meudicants, but they are not so in the European 
senso of tho word. It is contrary to their rulo to 



“ In liu BkIAIh ralipvvi there ilnreio.tillnl grai ire tonlimn3y referred 
te. They ah kcova u llbd£>L Dbusj, iti Slight. Tk*j form 'be «e<n- 
iHiiinnato t ivt*7 Duildhiil bwk, lad ire uttered <a nil ckihv'ii, by bulb tho 
and Liitr, 
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ask for aims or accept money. They may receive chapter m. 
voluntary offerings of cooked food, clothes, mid oil 
things necessary for u religious life, but that is nil." 

Originally they appear to liavc lived like other reli- 
gious suges beneath the trees ; but subsequently, as 
already seun, wealthy believers built monasteries or 
Vihdras for their accommodation. Every morning Momnwi* 
the monks left their respective Vibdras, and walked 
slowly through tfio neighbouring village, with their 
yellow robes folded around them, and looking neither 
to the right hand nor to the left Sometimes they 
carried their own alms bowls ; but generally the bowl 
is carried behind an elder by souiu younger disciplo 
or probationer. From time immemorial a religious 
mendicancy seems to liuve been practised through- 
out the east, and regarded with reverence by the 
people at large. Amongst Buddhists, however, 
there is none of t hat clamouring for alms, which too 
often characterizes the Brdlimans. Profound faith 
in tho doctrino of merits furnishes a sufficient stimu- 
lus to tho pious layman. Tho poorest people are 
ever willing to give a portion of their food to the 
holy man, and thus daily add to that store of merits 
which was to ensure them a happier existence here- 
after. Such was i lie old life of the Buddhist monk, 
and such it continues to lie down to our own time. 

When Suk va Muni lmd admitted sixty-one priests 
into his assembly, he appears to have curried on his 
missionary operations under a regular system. Tho 
centre of his teaching was fixed in the Vihira near 
Benares. Hero during the rainy season, when tra- 
velling was difficult, if not impracticable, Sakya Muni 

*■ Is Bunn tic c r*«M» tire cnlletl III 00»;S]M Util Ilubms liutUi aniu- 
■nai lUy hi ttlliil Tab point ct>i Djtohui. 

0 
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chapter hi . dwelt with his monks, nnd instructed them in the 
laws and precepts of his religion. When the dry 
weather returned ho sent them abroad to teach what 
they hud been taught, and to make new converts to 
the faith in the law. Originally, when a convert 
was anxious to enter the priesthood, he was taken to 
Sakya Muni, und admitted by him in his capacity of 
head or grand master of the assembly ; but this pro- 
cedure was found to entail so many fatiguing jour- 
neys, that it was relaxed in Sakya Muni’s own life- 
time, and the elder monks were empowered to admit 
all candidates for monastic vows. Sometimes S&kya 
Muni himself engaged in missionary work amongst 
the villages ; but as a rule lie generally proceeded 
from Benares to Kajagriha or some other great city, 
where lie preached to the wealthier and more cul- 
tivated hearers, and only exhorted the rural popula- 
tions on his way.* 

1'ke admission of a convert into the priesthood 
is to this day one of the most striking ceremonies in 
the Buddhist religion. The neophyte is dressed in 
his gayest attire, and carried to the monastery in a 
procession of friends and relatives in festal array, 
accompanied by a band of musicians playing all the 
way. This is done in commemoration of the pro- 
cession which accompanied Gotamn, when he drove 
in his chariot from his garden to his palace on the 



*• Hi# rtt in mint efS&lya Muni with lit r.oe’«> during l rilr.y orison to 
•till c:<nm:uot j.!oi by a it itinL knows as tic luJdlia Lent, vu*:li ciotnmncf# 
with th* full sums in tut month U July anil «nl* with tbr fell no cm in t*« 
it/inth of OctcJxc. A few of tbr rocco fervent monks live dicing this period in 
retirement. nnd oceiny tkomtelres with reading nnd meditation. Bat tlx tiium 
chiefly celebrate it by flocking to tbo jogoin or. the dnj* of tbc xk* fcid fill 
meon, std placing cAringi of ilor&t tid tap<r4 bcAtt Uo imsgvs of C6tni« i, or 
Btkys XJa*., and panting no oboodincocf *11 lh« nccvMorici of life to ti« 
tingh touring monisUnrs. 
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evening before lie entered upon his religious career. onAnm ui 
Tho moment tho neophyte enters the doorway of 
the monastery his secular life is brought to a closo. 

Ilis hair and beard ore shaved completely away. 

His fine clothes are taken off, and lie is invested 
with tho three yellow robes, — the shirt, the petti- 
coat, and the mantle. He then prostrates himself 
before the elder priest who is about to admit him, 
and assumes tho attitude of worship, and exclaims 
aloud threo times : — “ I adore Buddha, the Law, 
and the Assembly.” Finally lie takes the vows of 
poverty and celibacy, and henceforth conforms 
to monastic rule. Every youug man is supposed 
to he admitted at least onco into a monastery ; it 
may ho for a short time, as a matter of form, or 
for only a year or two to finish his education ; 
or, if ho has completed his twentieth year, it may 
be for life. But however this may bo, so long as 
he wears a yellow rubo, ho is invested with a 
sacred character. A minor offence might bo ex- 
piated by confession and penance; but for any of 
tho capital sins, such as murder, theft, or unchastity, 
tho vile apostate is expelled from the monastery, 
and regarded with general horror and detestation . 37 

But the mouastieism of Buddha had its dark 



” Dfiidu tho art ccirmniidminU fnliiil.in? nu'Jcr. ibrft. nnchiaiir. drunk- 
■anna, ml lying. evfrj in—» «ni icqultid to italjii inm the G\« proliilitid 
thing*, nicely— I. Eum* -’I" 1 I 0 " 2 a,t ” n ' d dry. Iiancln* •'Oglu*, and 
mnof. 3. Flowtra, ptiftaui, at unguiaM. i. High or Uuuiiuu. Mica. *. Ae- 
ceptiBZ gild ST •ilror. 

the imr dm ar« mid t» It imirdir, tVfl, unihatfity, tod tfirinil 

pride. Pioifiiolly th> .In of iptrittil pride ii Ig-orii). 

It ntj here l« mkWd tint the BudiUilM liirmcbv o®d*» of fl«c gfidea, 
timely— 1 . The nMfli'W. su-Vjr IMuty. 2 . I he nimk, ... filat | iroya. J. 
Tho head of i Vihhn. ConojoulitX filupi !o to ublot. * Tho In >d U nil ll» 
Vih&iu ill • dbtiict, y«ili>(» U i lu.hop- i. TU) fct.d of oil tho 

ViiSrwii a |ir»ilnoj, coi: isjKairrj to » peimt’.*. 
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oiuiTca tn. side. It took away all ilic poetry of existence- It 
stripped life of every illusion, if illusion it be, which 
imparts a purity and dignity to tlio passions. It 
mado war upon the religion of the heart. It sought 
to stifle all aspirations after God, by touching that 
prayers and sacrifices were of no avail to suffering 
humanity. In like manner it sought to crush out 
tlio 3’oung affections by teaching that beauty and 
loveliness were mere delusions of the imagination to 
cover the defects and corruptions of humanity. Tlio 
teaching of Sakya Muni thus often amounted to a 
disgusting cynicism ; but this was chiefly confined 
to monastic discipline. Towards his priests lie was 
stem and iuoxorablo at any pining after the plea- 
sures of tlio world ; but amongst the laity lie was 
equally tolerant in religion and morals, so long as 
there was no deviation from the law of kindness ns 
expressed in the five commandments. 

The main incidents in tlio life of Sakvn Muni 
aro chiefly valanblo from (lie glimpses which they 
furnish of ancient Hindu life; but hero and there 
are genuine touches of human uaturo. Thus he 
wens with his disciples to his old home at Ivnpiln, 
where he astonished the subjects of his father Sud- 
dliodana, and exasperated all his relatives, by going 
his morning rounds with the alms-bowl. He ad- 
mitted his half-brother Nnnda, and his own son 
Kahula, to the priesthood, and thus deprived his 
father of all heirs to the throne ; but subsequently 
he was so touched with the affliction of the old 
Raja, that ho passed a law forbidding for the 
ow future the admission of any man into tlio priesthood 
-wyioWiiu. without the consent of his parents, under pain of 
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excommunication.** Raja Suddliodona died shortly 
afterwards, but the circumstance is very obscurely 
related, and seems to have exercised uo effect upon 
the career of the great teacher. 

Silcya Muni was not exposed to much religious 
persecution during his lifetime. Brdlimans and 
Yogis were mostly indifferent to his preaching. The 
Tirthnkaras alone exhibited any active hostility, 
and that was excited more by his success than his 



“ Tlio foorar.iiiu of Xtnfcl ind Bobult arc dcecriM K aOmo length in the 
"f no life ofCAbimn. hat they ire of null an npnajplml elmmetev that It 
mnyraftce to inlloto dm tain point, k a n or. Kanin, the hnlf-hiotbei of 
C Alima, nr S&hya Musi, ln.1 Inca ipjolnted Uu apparent in hit »«m. He dny 
of iaihilbitioi on-inri «lti" 111 * flio cretnotls «.cie to t« petfunntd. Water v a 
to ha pound i, pin lii. bead | Hi. carol oiniHcnl vn l« In |*aa>4 upon bia brow; 
I ho Uii.il. on. to piueluln luta ‘"Little B.;i; " o •rpirj" pataca «a» tv.. Did 
him loi a iolden.o; .ml a fit: votng pri «« via glum ’.o Uo in unmet?. 
Kami* hod olnidj token ha um upou the lliroio *Uu SAkya M.ai en’.KN die 
kail, tod ciiidouc — ••To kwwthe Li» of the Wheel, uul to enter die f«ir 
[ioiU,— ihiu: uu the gnalut [otivtl: Cume down ficta jour lkrue end follow 
no!’ Kuita i»lui*.ui.i:y eioi.d thi* iniperoii dtiund, > ml tidloirid Sklyt 
Moil to the Vlhuii In tho mii t libu;!lns gudm, a o; ”■ it oinnahi'id and cou- 
pe'Ud to tile the tiki. TS* pwr jouus lota fc.m go, andcailtd ool to him 
!> return ; hot ho could not mill the eirotg nil! of hit miutc*, who Home to hive 
l*«n imbaoi with the i[irit of a St Du.. Li .Vanin siiMnuently plo*4 fcf lm 
levde. Ut I> ia»i to hoic been cuird of Hi aftttim by one of tho* natcriilini: 
Iukiii, abfeh emunte fiou the dirk .ide of Bolilbi.m. Bigaodet. pp. 1*9. 177. 

The conwnfea or Kshula, ihi no of SAkyi Mini, h« b» to lure refund 
lo ram pehlteil lntri-a.. When Sulyi Muni fret 1 fit ki. ;oin ( « one bourne 
a rii^ii-J ro-nditrrt, be i. mid lo how earned away with bin four golden 
ci |a 01 v«ei. Aftrr the convminn of Nandi. iDhuhi becimo har-ip|u-i«oc. 
Atwftlin s ly To*.dhmS. the meili.r of lUbulo. rat the hoy lo SAkja Moil, ixd 
aakid hi* to rev*. an ihcfonr golden ripe, axtclfg » pulot his inheritonetv I. 4. 
itnti initguta, ind out pcneuol property. Sfihy* Moot *c cvldcatlf enrigrd at 
thi diiiiil ud itjliid lint he would giro him a latter lohaitance, and forth- 
with ImAiclol him into lie printhead. Iiigitidn. p. HI. 

Ttli oil. >tan to gnlihu IIIJ» teema to celiij ibe Scjthit «i;oi of the Shkyi 
Ihijau Hcicdolm ttlli ua iv. 8-10) tl.it «v«iy Scjyhinn carriid a golden eup 
tn ho belt ; ind it ii a tmiooi foe. that lo thU d*y ciitj Burnmi of any prUia- 
ilou conic > golden cop with him ■* an <»Um of dyniij. The four golden 
<i|U aiemicooi a tho Burmce icr-iin it Ilia kgind ore dMtrihtil ■> goidin 
mine, in the SiogMil^o (See Hird.'e M-o-.il of t'udjhiim, p. iC*& | 

Toaildy they ray lore hum tho four golcVn gill. »hiA Buidotia telU ni weto 
earef.'ily gundnl i] U* SeyiHin kiogi, wdappoiohed cviiy year with put 
MHitoei. Sto Huai l.. i, 7. 
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ch»i*vbb in. doctrine. Indeed, in the legend of his life there arc 
u-’uS^ 0 ' hiit few traces of religious controversy. On one 
occasion Sakya Muni remarked that the Brah- 
mans, who taught the worship of deified spirits or 
existences, were ignorant of the way by which the 
soul might escape from existence. On another oc- 
casion the Tirtliakaraa remarked that they taught 
the way to Xirvdna ns well us Slikya Muni. But 
no discussion followed in cither caso. When, how- 
ever, the Tirthoboras saw that the stream of charity 
and almsgiving was being diverted from themselves, 
and that wealthy supporters were deserting them 
and running alter the now religion, they became 
naturally exasperated. They Bought to detract from 
the reputation of Sakya Muni by suborning women 
to bring false charges against him ; and although 
every accusation is said to have been refuted, the 
apostle of morality must have been exposed to con- 
siderable annoyance. 

Sakya Muni appears to have suffered more 
severely from dissensions within his own assembly. 
During one rainy season a large number of his monks 
proved refractory on some question of discipline; and 
ho was driven to such extremity that at last lie 
departed out of tho assembly, and lived by himself 
in the jungle. Ultimately the disaffected monks 
were starved into submission. The wealthy lay 
converts refused to support them any longer ; and 
tho rebels were thus compelled to sue for pardon, 
and make their peace with their old master. Later 
on u violent schism broke out which for a while 
seemed to divide his assembly into two hostile 
camps. But this incident belongs to the history of 
bis declining years. 
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Another Bourco of annoyance arose from the ciuvtee m 
female portion of the community. Women are 
generally warmer in their nffoctions than the sterner 
sex, and consequently are more ready to take an 
active part in religious movements. Accordingly 
they showed themselves devoted followers of Sdkya 
Muni ; but this involved a strange anomaly. The 
religion of SAkya Muni was only intended for men ; 
and was directly antagonistic to women. A cry was 
raised in the city of Rajagriha. that the new religion 
had deprived hundreds of women of their husbands. 

The mourning of the bereaved wives was compared 
to the lowing of cows; and it was declared in 
oriental imagery that the city of Rajugriha, which 
was surrounded by live hills, had been converted into 
u cow pen. A similar mourning was said to have 
broken out in the cities of Kapila and Koli, where 
Raja Suddhodana hud recently died, and a large 
number of princes and nobles had taken monastic 
vows.” Siikya Muni was sorely perplexed as to the 
lest means of meeting the difficulty. The obvious 
course was to permit women to become nuns. But 

* Aco*diug lo ike lc/«od it to ate of COlntu. a ««r »s« n to jwi.i of 
hunting cut 1.1-iu to prints. at Kipilt tul tots at Kali. There had b»>» 
o.lgioil;. » Ci-i.oUiiilii.iil 111. u.lOr if to >;>«/ Bftuid, tat to Uiadi hid *«n 
w.loi.id l>, iraulL lie mr.i .f X>;<!a ahu..d Uu.u of Kell u being: »«* of 
If pen; "kiln the me* of Koli mortal tot than of Kjpi-1 nor* to>nB»of pip. 
who tad mau.id tl.cir Utters. (S« it god of tie origin of K.piii nnd Koli. 
a.stt , p 102. ) Wit ... ju.t abo»t to einmciieo, when Silo* Muni lu.ur.id.lo to 
•pol, Mid brought llio purer, u. tlirir unm bj adclag if to Maid of 11 .;.. «u 
to he iprnt oo Mfonnt of * liUla ".Ur. SOkja Muni it ton itA u hare p.iarhid 
to both (attire. ind W b»*« eiarnUil nil lb. pr.biu to hi* faith, non admitted 
thiin to the (rieUioci 

Tb*« indO.nl appori amnawkflt npccryphnl. It would serin, boironr, tbil 
IUk little prineipoUtMi of K»pil» *nd Koli «.r> .1 ll. p.rlod pn»*id /.ora to 
Muth ot to iiige kilgdra of Kraals. which in 1U urn his h.lxj prmol by to 
ri.ir i power sf Magadhs ; tai this faat, and otor polrrits! dnUsboKW follm*- 
inj to talk of Baja SuiOdt u da n a , may pcoiihly have led to t Urge notor of 
eoaimiom. 
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ciu htb m SAkyn Muni had strong objections to a measure 
am,!}, which might interfere with tlic discipline of his 
Vihdras, or cause scandal to the order. At length 
ho was compelled to yield. Tlio ladies of Kapila 
and Ivoli were reluctantly permitted to bccomo 
nuns; and Prnjapati, tho widow of the deceased 
Raja Suddhodana, was appointed to ho their lady 
superior.* 1 

During the declining years of the life of Siikya 
Jluni, a great storm appears to have been gathering 
mubiiu. ‘ over central Hindustan. The two ruling powers at 
this period were Ivosala and Magtulha; known to 
modern geography as Oude and Bcliur. These king- 
doms had been formerly engaged in intermittent 
wars for the possession of a border territory lying 
between the two, which was known ns SiAvintf, mid 
was situated in the immediate neighbouring of tho 
famous city of Benares.’ 1 During the earlier part of 
the career of Sttkyn Muni the dispute was settled by 
intermarriage; Viuibusum, Rnju of Mngndhn, married 
the sister of Prasa-nhjit, Rsija of Konnln, and 
obtained Srdcnstf as dowry. Rut Riija Yinibnsnru 
was now growing old, and the court at Rajagriha 
was agitated by a fearful breach between the old 
Raja and his son Ajata-sntru. The aged Raja was 
naturally jealous of his soil and heir; whilst the 
young prince was eager to obtain possession of tho 

“ A *Jiliiiy no* nia icf;>liiin]|) to *»n in It.nm. ond ait to W 
Wioii. by Uicir wbilo eoivih Hul tVoy tip gtiwully cillti nii«Ia[na or n- 
tnmtlr null ; ami it nm. iuuxblilr Hit in «lia inniit dny a r.ny ml. lUy 
could «\ut cm u> i hi MtsmUl. 

41 Gcscr.il Ceitftiii^hfiin nVntiiir* St+xaili Uiil n Inmlify fit nvnr on 
nnrth-t**: fro title* of Ouilfi (Aii'titu Ceng. of India, tnl i p*~t iu7 cl «r^\ 
Du Dmldliiftt t/idiliom divtiucilj itUt to it %* % W.rr'Nmta? tolirtt* Kafctla 
■ns Mi#ui U litnttal In tin htl^Uouiluod *f UlttM Sto AlanuAl, 

W 2M; Bigiidct. ttt. 
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kingdom. Tlio quarrel between the father nnd the chapter hi 
son was also widened by religions antagonism. 
Vimbasara had renounced the religion of the 
Brahmans, and become nn early convert to tlmt of 
SAkya uni. Accordingly Ajata-satru ideutiiied 
himself with the cause of the Brahmans, who were 
naturally hostile to Baja Vimbasara. 

At this juncture a somewhat similar breach was 
created in the assembly of Sakya Muni. Deva- •*““* 
datla, a brother of Sakya Muni’s wife, had long 
been a monk ; but lie leaned to the practices of 
the Brahmans, and formed the design of founding 
an independent assembly of his own. Accordingly, 
as Vimbasara had been die leading patron of Sukya 
Muni, Dovadatta ingratiated himself with Ajata- 
satru; and by the aid of this prince he set up a 
Vilidra of his awn, where he was soon joined by 
numerous disciples. 

An unholy compact was now formed bet-r^n 
Devadattn, tho schismatic monk, anil Ajata-satru, 
the rebellious prince, which is only dimly indi- 
cated in the legend. The prince is said to have beeu 
advised by the monk to compass tho death of his 
father; and this horrible parricide was accomplished 
under circumstances of extreme ferocity. The old 
Raja was thrown into confinement, and starved to 
death. Ajata-satru then ascended tho throne of 
Magndha, but found himself exposed to enemies on 
every side. Tho popular feeling was strongly 
aroused against him, not only on account of his 
parricide, but also because lie had espoused the 
cause of the recreant monk, Dcvuduttu. In the first 
instance he had been induced by Dovadatta to at- 
tempt the life of Sdkya Muui ; uud bad actually sent 
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chap ter in . a body of archers for that purpose ; but tlio archer* 
refused to obey orders, which would have stained 
their hands with the blood of so holy a man. At 
last Ajata-satru appears to have been cither terrified 
by his unpopularity, or suffering from tho pangs of 
remorse ; whilst at the same time he was probably 
sick of his advocacy of tho cause of Dovadatta 
against his religious master. Accordinglyhe sacrificed 
Devndatta, and made his peace with Sakya Muni. 
According to the legend Dovadatta was transfixed in 
hell on bars of red-hot iron ; but in all probability 
he was literally crucified by order of Ajata-satru. 41 

Whilst the kingdom was tom by internal com- 
motion, it was exposed to the assault of its ancient 
enemy, tho Raja of Kosala. Prasa-najit, whose 
sister bad been married to the murdered Vimbasara, 
was naturally aroused at tho violent death of bis 
brother-in-law ; and at once seized possession of the 
disputed territory of Srdvaatl But the reconcilia- 
tion of Ajata-satru to Sdkya Muui was followed by so 
strong a revulsion of feeling in his favour, that he 
soon drove Prasa-najit out of Srdvastf. Indeed from 
! * ie da 7 reconciliation Ajata-satru commenced a 

“““ career of victory, which enablod him to conquer all 
the neighbouring powers, and ultimately to annex 
the whole of Kosala and Vaisali to bis old do- 
minions. 41 

&ikya Muni might now perhaps have passed bis 
declining years in pious tranquillity under the pro- 
tection of this powerfol Raja. The religion which 



° Cnci fuicn wm witil rtrx tauly ti* Bunneic psimbmeti? fee licrcsr. It 
hu DDir, it is boffel, been leugb: to a conduce tbcos^h tV) spirited rtnott- 
itrineo U tho lintuh goitniwaL 
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he taught presented powerful attractions in an age chapter iii. 
of political unrest ; and whilst the masses were Con- 
soled by the hope of a happier life in n future exist- 
ence, many a ruined man was eagor to bury his 
hopes and joys in the welcome seclusion of the Vi- 
hdra, and ponder over the means by which he might 
sever every tic which bound him to this transitory 
existence. Moreover, Sakya Muni seems to have 
enjoyed not only the respect and veneration of many 
of his disciples, but the most ardent attachment; 
and for many years a faithful monk, named Ananda, 
whose memory is still revered throughout the world 
of Buddhism, had devoted bis whole life to personal 
attendance upon his aged master. 13ut an impa- 
tience of his strict monastic discipline and despotic 
rule seems to have been springing up in tho hearts 
of many of his priests, and he was too often disturb- 
ed by cavilling and dissension. Then again, 
although vorging on his eightieth year, and as elo- 
quent as ever iu declaiming upon the miseries of 
existence, lie seems to have been reluctant to 
leave tho world. This no doubt urose from the 
nntural reluctance of the old man to die ; a reluct- 
ance which is common to all humanity, and which 
neither religion nor philosophy can entirely over- 
come, until the mind is convinced that the end is 
inevitable. Possibly, however, Sdkya Muni foresaw 
the strife and trouble which would follow his depart- 
ure. His anxiety upon this pointwas indeed deeply 
touching. He said to his disciples: — “ When I am 
gone, do not say that Buddha has departed from 
you ; for so long as you keep my law, so long you 
will have Buddha with you." 

At this period Sakya Muni lost two of his older 
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cnymsm. priests, whom ho had always regarded with peculiar 
favour, because they had been originally Bnlliiliam, 
and hud deserted their Drahmunicol preceptor in 
order to embrace tlio three gems. One died peace- 
fully in Ills old ago ; but tlio other was brutally 
murdered by assassins, who arc said to have lioon 
hired by the Tirtliakaros. The lust event created 
much excitement amongst the disciples. They 
naturally asked what crime so good n priest had 
committed to justify such a horrible death. They 
were told in reply that in a former life he had taken 
his parents into the jungle, and left them to perish ; 
and that his death in the present existence lmd boon 
a fitting punishment for such an atrocious deed. 
l£nja Ajata-satru exacted a terrible revenge, by- 
ordering both the murderers and their instigators 
to he buried in the earth up to the waist, and then 
burnt alive. Sakva Muni however bitterly fell the 
loss; and it is said that his last public act was to 
order stupas, or memorial mounds, to be raised over 
the relics of the two elders ; the one at tho entrance 
to the Vilifira near Sravastf, and tlio other at tho 
entrance to the Vihara near llajngrilia. 

It is difficult to say whether this commemoration 
of relies was introduced by SAkya Muni, or origin- 
ated in a later age. Either way it has formed lor 
centuries an important element in tlio religion of 
Buddha, and is tlms invested with a deep signifi- 
cance. Man must worship: it is an instinct of 
humanity. It is a healthy aspiration of tho soul to 
seek out some ideal of goodness, beauty, or power, 
whom it may propitiate or adore. This aspiration 
SAkya Muni sought to stifle, by ignoring all deity. 
But he could not root it out of the human heart ; and 
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it accordingly found a vent in reference for his own cnwrna m. 
memory, and that of his more illustrious priests. 

Thus bits of hone, teeth, and other nameless relics 
are treasured up os memorials of Buddhist saints ; 
and countless images of SAkyu Haiti arc to bo found 
of every sizo throughout the world of Buddhism, 
from tiny figures .carried in tlio hand, to colossal 
statues of enormous height. This may be worship, 
but it is not idolatry. The images aro not gods, but 
mere memorials of the groat teacher and enlightener ; 
and the reverence paid to them is but u development 
of that religion of the affections, without which 
dovotion itsolf will soon harden into a cold and fossil 
creed. 1 * 

Tho navrativo of the death of SAkya Muni, or, to v**i\ 
use the language of Buddhism, tho circumstances 
under which his soul entered Nirvana, are startling 
from their extreme simplicity. Ifo was journeying 
through the country of Kosala, when a pious wor- 
shipper put a roast sucking-pig into his alms-bowl ; 
and tho old apostle is said to have partaken so freely 
of tho rich food, that it brought on an internal com- 
plaint which proved fatal. He was taken very ill on 
the road, and a couch was prepared for him under 
a tree. There lie passed a night of severe suffering, 
but continued to exhort bis disciples to the last, and 



*• Atcordins "» "* ** life of G6ur_t bt is *iJ » linre iOtsdf 

ori-m.lnl ;bb rrciinw fur relics »t to otrtj |«riuJ of liia Mubin;, by K><in; 
ligbl of the hnir* from !iU to Mine nvMehants who bid ercie fruxe Dnnro. 
TU ocrehuti are fxii tu have 7K<tv<4 t iha* icUca with rturo&ct, tu\ 

t*b*«o built & pagoik ovor then, which i« Hilt UmotM thror.»h:ut mi Urn Asia 
as the gr?at Sfcw^-digou piguhi at Bit the Krptic irirlit urge th:it 

ajoiiln ramy give ami j idw nf iWu.-lw uU cutalu); not it tliu omiiocnra- 
imnt pf licit tuner; caul ti G^tinn thuMughlj »bimJ > s* Uo augfit tu 

box* by the rule# of hii oi»Wr, ho w^ild lave (ouvi i*«p?/ahle diftcullUf in 
pro;arifif the h&ir* 
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ctunBB hi. frequently repeated tlio fundamental principle of his 
religion that all existences are transitory. At early 
dawn his soul sunk into the eternal rest of Nirvana. 

The death of Sukya Muni from eating too much 
roast pork has a deep significance. It is generally 
accepted as a literal fact ; for although it seems to 
detract from the piety of the saint, the story is 
admitted by the Buddhists themselves. It certainly 
appeal’s strange that Sukya Muni should have eaten 
flesh meat in direct opposition to his great com- 
mandment.— “Thou shult not kill.” But still this 
point is capablo of explanation. All Kshatriyas aro 
flesh eaters by instinct ; and in the present day tho 
Buddhists urge that the commandment is not a 
Brahmauical caste law against eating flesh meat, but a 
Buddhist law against putting any animal to death.** 
Accordingly, whilst the pious Buddhist will not kill, 
ho will readily eat the flesh of an animal that has 
been slaughtered by another, or killed by an acci- 
dent, or died a natural death. The disease also 
of which Sukya Muni die;! is strangely suggestive. 
At different periods of his life he was subject to 
internal complaints, and frequent mention is made 
of a doctor, named Jovnka, who cured hU previous 
attacks, probably by administering opium. It is 
therefore not impossible that Sakya Muni derived 
bis conception of Nirvana from the pleasurable repose 
produced by opium. In the present day, however, 
opium is treated us an intoxicating drug, and us such 
is forbidden to nil Buddhists. 

Tho events which followed tho death of Sukya 

•» It -ill bo uvi tmalK r (lint l.tb lU -Inrv and tto upbiMinn ore t>« 
prt^oblt inren’i'.c of Ktue tnotik, iu i wcio >ji|una:U u.:* rj.uitvj 

tor iU uii of tho kl^ir* outtarily f.r tho infe^rnc*. # 
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Muni arc apparently related with some exaggeration, chapter ui. 
The neighbouring princes are said to have hastened 
to the »|vot to mourn their loss, nnd assist at the m^'^Ia'iiu- 
obaequies of the great teacher. The body lay in ~£""' 
state for seven days, and was then burnt with all 
the pomp and magnificence which attended the 
cremation of a Sakya Raja, After the ceremony was 
over, the relics were carefully collected, but different 
princes are said to liave asserted rival claims to 
possession. An appeal to the sword was on the eve 
of being made, wheu a Brlilmiau, named Drona, 
settled the dispute by dividing the relies iuto eight 
shares, which were finally deposited in appropriate 
stupas in eight different cities." 

The life of Odtama Buddha thus passes away JTrr*l dine* 
into the world of legend. Indeed the entiro narra- «> no. 
tivo is sunounded in the original by a halo of unreal 
glory and mythical exaggeration, which are evi- 
dently the product of a later age of Buddhist monaa- 
ticism. These supernatural data liave lieen in a 
great measure excluded from the foregoing bio- 
graphy. Indeed for the most part they are un- 



*’ Viibi'ii lirolutelj ilmj ig :ho trcdiUltlv nf ill OicdtUIUmdiii.fml intho 
teil, it a eudent tbit noiu d them are epra I. qw.ti.in, «»pre.il!j the ditpato 
■bout the nliet, nnd tlrit ultimate dbpotiL It it iddnl in tw Irjjiiid ot tbs 
life t! OAtuin, that about Minty jtnn ultri bit death, ilia Imon. li&linu 
Ketynpo Id! inuo limu npr.irJ. tin wif.-y ol thi ni>.-». Ho MeMduglp col'-Hted 
Hem ftioi tbu »i«n! priuset, aud d.p'-itid then in > Vihin li bnn., uhxh Ua 
plserd id a ilt<? vault cejlity ul.ti indor &r mud. At tbu ui.u limn lit iml" out 
> prophecy, tbit oliue the lnpw of i»i> naturiit, the v»«;t rroiH beoprned by a 
Wnf xinnt AtAVn j »d bo fdirod tbit propluej in the Villen togclhni nltb 
tbs reliti. Tbc rdici and the ptepheev nun in duo mini dmnwrod by Ki'j 
Aidka alter tbu lapu rf t«’i lamln.il j.m (Bjgudtf, pi-e SI ot *eq.) A iui- 
picMo U tb'U exited tlnllhs pr-pliwy, aid pertbantt tko relics 1 U 0 , me pan of 
■ pion, In no eanecotcd in tho litetinc ol Aio'io, ec ptibapt «ven laid. Bilh 
Dtraa *b) dUtrllmt.il tin niHea, *-.] Ktoynju »,1,» coliwled tbem nnd atoned 
tlrtn a"»j, n«o Br&baun »p<-, nluttf e»i!tci>te ii mythical. They ait niton 
mentioned in bith tfc« Mail Bbi.aU end Ktiiijara. 
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it meaning fables, throwing no light whatever upon 
the real life of the apostle, and introduced solely for 
the purpose of amusing the imagination of wonder- 
loving orientals. It will, however, ho necessary to 
indicate their general character, in order that 
nothing may bo wanting in the formation of a 
correct judgment of Buddhism and its founder. 

According to these myths Sakya Muni was but 
one of a series of Buddhas, who have appeared in 
this present universe, but are yet separated from 
each other by vast intervals of time. Again, this 
universe is but one of a series of universes, each 
having its own system of Buddhas ; the whole cover- 
ing a period which defies all calculation, and may 
bo best described as infinity. Then, again, Sakya 
Muni, in his individual capacity, passed through a 
great number of transmigrations prior to his Incom- 
ing incarnate us the sen of Maya. Ho worked himself 
up through every class of the vegetable and animal 
kingdom, and through even* grade of humanity, 
performing every virtuo in each existence in tho 
grand aspiration of finally becoming a Buddha. 
His transmigrations aro reckoned nt five hundred and 
fifty ill number; and mythical narratives of each 
transmigration are to he found in Buddhist literature. 
They ore supposed to prove his surpassing benevo. 
lcnco. At a very early period ho is presumed to 
have reached such a pitch of piety that he might have 
escaped from tho miseries of existence, and entered 
tho eternal quiescence of Nirvana ; but this termina- 
tion of existence would have frustrated all his aspira- 
tions. His mighty aim, was to deliver, not merely 
himself, but tho whole mass of suffering humanity, 
from the vortex of endless transmigrations. With 
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this object ho continued to endure ell the pain of cumin in . 
successive lives in order that ho might attain to such 
a perfection of humanity as to become a Buddha, 
and teach and save an ignorant and miserable 
world. The lifo of SAkya Muni is thus the mere 
biography of his highest and last transmigration ; 
although his spiritual existence is connected with all 
worlds and nil time. 

Another class of myths represent Sukya Muni as 
a d ivino being rather than as a mortal teacher. Ho “ lr “ lM - 
wn s not a deity, and ho claimed no relation to deity. 

In deed in his teaching he ignored deity; yet in the 
lalyths he is elevated above deity. The gods arc 
slid to have exulted in his approaching advent, in 
the hope of obtaining dolivorauco through his teach- 
ing. IIU mother Maya is invested with a halo of 
sacred legend. She is the embodiment of all that 
is good and beautiful. She is said to have been 
espoused to the Raja of Kapilo, but otherwise she 
appears in ull the purity of a virgin bride. She be- 
came incarnate in a dream with a small white ele- 
phant. The gods guarded her and her infant from 
ins conception to his birth. Thirty-two miraculous 
portents occurred on each occasion, of which the 
most significant wore that an earthquake shook tho 
universe, a bright light illuminated nil the worlds, 
the blind saw, the deaf heard, tho dumb spake, tho 
lame walked, the crooked stood upright, and prison- 
ers were released from their bonds." May A gave 

** TV trauimng jorlant* Jit pun lie morki'k IiiTMtin*. TU fifti of Icil 
virtu qut»cl*il, (Ut c*>ivir;i of cWl» ■nontBS'i' «E ilnm> mufd. oil <&•>»* 

»•«!• Iinlol, ill iTwttin litre fiogon-ii, Inlli onil Witiloti tvUmr.d wills jo», 
iior» *»I eUgfamito j-iimJ i« Ibt tlutu*. lien. ir.ir.il, mulct ImtnimmM pl *!*4 
of iVelr o»» icioivl. g.-l J »ad din* einrinnli eniitlid pl»wiii; JOBtii. Umpi 
lighted th«mlv« "1*1* »m pMf.nH. fo.inbiiu of »«ter wdd.otj .ppcur.d. 
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C RAPTitt 111, birth to tlic infant without pain, and died soren 
days afterwards, and was born again as a daughter 
of the gods. Moauiimo an ancient sago, as well as 
many Brdlimans, testified that the child would bo- 
come a Buddha. Most of these miracles ore renewod 
when S&kya Muni finally entered on bis Buddha- 
hood. Subsequently Buddha himself is said to have 
performed miracles, but they arc foreign altogether 
to his character and teaching. Ho is represent**! at 
times ns sitting midway in the air, or as ffy ng 
through it with the velocity of a sunbeam, or a? 
appearing surrounded with a Imlo of glory. B u; 
these are such palpable fabrications of later mi» 
mongers, that they are unworthy of consideratioi 
in dealing with ancient Buddhism.” 
r^oraani 1 *- ma Y perhaps bo questioned wliclhor the 
legend of the early life of Gotama Buddha is not t> 
lio regarded os an allegory rather than as a real 
biography. The main incident is common to nil 
civilized humanity. A vomig voluptuary is sur- 
rounded from his earliest years with every' sensual 
gratification, but is at last, brought face to face with 
the three woes which nro inseparable from all 
animal being,— old ago, disease, and death. Hence- 
forth ho regards all around him through a gloomy 
medium. The pleasures of life are stripped of all 
their charms; and tho glorious illusions of youth, 

4 V 0 M ten ... cover'd “itli dim®*, neU n,n, cnrool .ill nxdi.Ulic*. dry 
wr*>d llimnmfil, y ulnnl. fill foot, h*mc, mid oilm 111. bum tic look \Au* 
irtlili Urromr i«ii..rn I7 i*|u<i(i..n. 

” S'™ «"«»"■ Viw Mmukcd a pm the «dnrid«nie litwr'n umt of th. 
Iiclcnu III. lift rf G6'»ti. ml Uom "loch W" nconM in ii.lotT. 

{>« Ik Bis*u(a. lift of C&laiu*. »ml Dr Eilil'i .. RnS&int.) 
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health, and beauty fade away into tltc sad reulities ciurren in . 
of pain, corruption, and the grave. 

So far this current of melancholy reflection has 
found expression in almost every age. The delu- hull ‘““- 
aiona of the world, the unreality of pleasure, and the 
vanity of life, have been the theme of poets, preach- 
ers, and philosophers from tiaio immemorial. Such 
n phase of religious thought, however, is simply the 
re-action which follows heartless dissipation ; and 
Buddhism itself seems to have originated in a similar 
revulsion. From the dawn of antiquity the Gangotic 
valley appears to have been the area of that mate- 
rialistic religion which derives its inspiration from 
the mysteries of sex ; and Benares was undoubtedly 
<.n ancient centre of this foiui of religious thought. 

The Buddhist traditions of every lund concur in 
•regarding the old kingdom of Mugadha as the cradle 
of Buddhism, and in fixing the head-quarters of 
Gotuma l$u Ulhu in the city of Benares. Buddhism 
would thus seem to have been tlio re-action from 
that sensual worship which was associated with tho 
ideal of strength, beauty, and nudiry. Tho myth 
of tho temptation of Gotama at tho commencement 
of his apostolic career seems to confirm this view. 
According to this myth, which is only generally 
indicated in a previous page," the tempter Mam 
sent his three daughters, in different stages of love- 
liness, to seduce the apostle back to the world of 
passions; in other words, to win him back to the 
old idolatry, which ho had deliberately abandoned, 
and against which he was destined to prove tho 
most dotormined enemy.** 

*• « fr, pigo 119 

* Tlie Buddliiit k- 0 vncl ©! Sukyi JIuui bi»T» »U> • rmurfeMe r-.-n’.-incv u> 
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Hut the allegory, if any, fades away from tho 
narrative of the career of Buddha as a great tcaclicr. 
Indeed from this point the life of SAkya Muni in- 
volves a strange enigma. II in religion fortlio manses 
is intelligible t<> all ; but his discipline for the who 
involves a conception which is inexplicable. It- is 
easy to conceive of a young prince, surfeited with 
pleasure, devoting himself to a career of a religious 
reformer. It is also easy to conceive the motives 
which induced the reformer to take tho vows of 
celibacy and poverty, and to require his immediate 
disciples to follow his example. But it sccm3 in- 
credible that such an enthusiastic philanthropist 
should have formed the conception of Nirvana ; and 
should have positively yearned for a state of ]>crfect 
abstraction from all existence, amounting not merely 
to an abnegation of self, but to actual annihilation. 
It also seems equally incredible that he should have 
propounded out of his individual consciousness such 
nn artificial system of metaphysical religion, as that 
which is involved in tho modern form of Buddhism, 
and enforced in the legend of his own life. Accord- 
ingly the suspicion arises that the conception of 
Nirvdna, and the metaphysical dogmas of Buddhism, 
may possibly be mere modern developments of the 
ancient morality which was taught by SAkya Muni, 
and that Buddhism was originally a pure and simple 
faith, which has been strangely perverted by tho 
monastic teachers of a later ago. 



’Ur Infcmmloil t'j;<nil of Kriituu; •Mkcngli C* two numtivn SDnitraW two 
current of wH^wtu thoncht. Ertefcti, like S&ky* Muni, diverted K* 
4&rlyllfb to ftmoMU* pereuiti, bat be paracd hif career of kou&IUv to tb» nul nf 
liii diy* Agvn, of tawnbg n worai twKlurr, he wm tlevntai to tho 
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These questions will bo further illustrated here- cmnra iu 
after, when the Greek accounts of ancient India 
have been brought tinder review, and it becomes SJ1* “ 
necessary to deal tviih the history of Buddhist 
India." Meantime it may be as well to inquire 
into the real significance of the terms Nirvdna and 
Buddha, and to ascertain how far they were likely 
to be associated in the life and teaching of Gdtama. 

It is certain that the two conceptions indicate two 
important stages in his religious career. First, 
there is the selfish longing to lead a life of religious 
mendicancy for the sake of catering Nirvdua. 

Secondly, there is tho benevolent longing to become 
a Buddha in order to teach mankind how to attain 
Nirvdna. 

There must always have been a strange conflict {JJSTtoT,!!*' 
between these two forms of religious thought, and it <«<■»**»•• 
is difficult to conceive how they could ever have 
intermingled in the samo channel. The selfish 
longing to attain Kirvdno induced men to sever 
every tie of affection in order that they might lead 
a life of contemplation without duties, and con- 
sequently without cares. The measures taken by 
Gotania to attain Kirvdna wore those, not of an 
apostlo of benevolence, hut of a cold-hearted volup- 
tuary. He may have been surfeited with pleasure. 

He may have acquired a distasto for existence. He 
may lmvc been oppressed by a religious melancholy 
bordering on mania. But whatever may have been 
the cause, ho evidently violated every duty of tho 
affections in order to carry out the wild vagary 
which had taken possession of his soul. In other 
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catma m. words, lie sacrificed tho happiness of his parents, his 
wife, nnd his infant son in order to lead a life of 
seeming independence ns a wandering mendicant 
in the garb of religion. His subsequent training 
under Drahmanical auspices calls for no special 
remark. Like many enthusiasts, ho had fondly 
imagined that religious instruction, observances, nnd 
contemplation would supply every spiritual need ; 
and in due couis.e he discovered that Brahmanism 
with its metaphysical speculations was as unsub- 
stantial as chat)' or wind. 

The benevolent longing to become a Buddha 

oeraico* was nn inspiration of n very different character. 

According to tho monastic story, out of the Btrong 
love which Gdtama boro to nil animated beings, ho 
desired to become Buddha, in order that he might 
deliver the human race from the miseries of suc- 
cessive transmigrations. But such a sentiment of 
universal benevolence is not only strained and arti- 
ficial, but directly opposed to the monastic discipline 
which was supposed to purify the soul by cleansing 
it of all affections nnd desires. Again, the longing 
to enter Nirvfina was simply a selfish dream ; and 
the longing to become n Buddhu must surely liavo 
been something more than a sentimental desire to 
communicate this selfish dream to tho world at 
large. 

"w-'i'Yini The ,ranf, f° rniat ' on of Gotama into Buddha 
was preceded by a significant incident. A young 
woman had mistaken him for a god, and pre- 
sented him with an offering of thanksgiving in re- 
turn for having become a happy wife and mother.” 



'• Bigtndit, pi 71 it IK). ; liu'lj'i Minimi, pigs IGS. 
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This episode belong* entirely to the world of cuaptbr in . 
humanity. It touched the heart of Gdtama. It 
awakened the dormant affections which really 
formed a part of his nature, but had been stifled by 
sensuni indulgences and metaphysical speculation. 

That a religious mendicant could be moved by 
such an incident to preach n cold and selfish creed, 
like that of Nirvdna, to the world at largo, is beyond 
all credibility. The plain truth appears to l*e that 
Gdtama became Buddha in order to teach Dharma, 
or tho religion of duty and loving-kindness, which 
would promote the happiness of tho wliolo human 
race both in this life and tho nest. This, indeed, 
would have been true ami universal benevolence; 
and tho story of the grateful wifo and mother would 
form tho natural include to such religions teaching. 

The monastic biographer acorns to have accepted 
the incident, but converted the benevolence which 
sought to make humanity happier into a benevo- 
lence which sought to annihilate humanity nlto- 
gother." 

*• Tho prhaUlN nligioa ol Giiirna Bwddla oypnra to Into uaght tint 
«t«rj illation iu l/e hoi iW ooow*pinillii|{ duty ; and I hi! «trj fuliJwnt uf 
dnty ii » mod, and fit] deviiuau fiotn dalr a ilmirll; tod that »-»*ilisg I* 
tho baliiio* or.icli mi In ond doisnit*. to Um Udlildual tuul wild hi rowatdwl 
er putiiihol in * futaro life. Tu tomb oiii b rol‘gi«a ml|jht ptujwrly to re- 
garded >i Ouo tonOToUMe. Whin. liow.vir, iMtnuiicten longht to cwopo trno 
ill tiiurnijmlic-M, and <uuci)ucully fret* nil future otalre of reward or pxsi*- 
imut, tho hsntroltncw va. UBVCiUd into tho dreire to omVBt cunkiud ialo 
mo ill Sio i'»/i f , tliap t. 

(Infer ihla tic* tho ar,tns>*iim Ulir-n Minim, and R^UV. t-ron« more 
pilpiWe. Nirvkaa latnlTi. rtf law nf Adliiiuxe Iron exiitor**; Buddha 
inrtjia tho dulica uf i.wImoj. KirrfaM itiolvo tic idsa that rnrit ihotU 
•(panto tbcnielrn fr«n pumit* »ir<f, oliildr.ii, .ad d. t a*l.i.ta. aid doioW 
Ilmr -half Inn to relibory, mndUawy. ond .Vlritt cottiaplilion. Buddha 
in. nlm llm ii*a that orory rolutic-. iu lift hi. it. ri.r..pi*!.i3 duty, that 
•Cfr.sti loot dvtio. tu fiiUll toward. mitors. nni mutm toaaid. Bound.; tlat 
parent! half dutira to filial toward. fhiidre*. aid otiltdnn ct*ard« parent.; tl.t 
hio>fulk and ojigbloor. liar, dulka to fu’.lil towaria aath othfi : that tho laity 
haw dnure to fulfil u-»iil. nllgioai toitboc. loth u* }imh and nonk.; and 
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Tlicro is llius n broad lino of demarcation 
between the abstracted monk who seeks to obtain 
Nirvana by discipline, and the pious but worldly 
layman who seeks to obtain happiness by religion. 
This lino is pcri>etuully slurred over in ancient and 
modem Buddhism, and yet it Gnds general expres- 
sion throughout the Buddhist world. The monks 
scarcely appear to interfere with the religion of tho 
masses. They teach the boys in tho monastery 
schools, but that is in accordance with their dis- 
cipline. Occasionally they appear to preach, but it 
is only to recite certain precepts and observances, 
or certain passages from tho life of Buddha, in o 
kind of chorus. So too the laity have littlu to do 
with the monks, unless they them selves cuter tho 
monastery. They are over ready with their alms 
of food and clothing, and ever ready to pay visits of 
respect and reverence, but this is only a part of their 
religion. Still on all occasions there is a genuine 
and kindly veneration displayed towards tho monk, 
which is rarely exhibited by tho people of India 
towards the arrogant and exclusive Bidhmnn. 



tint Imroity italf hoi certain dntki to fulfil to'iranlf tie ron^t ci uri« 
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CHAPTER TV. 

GREEK AKD BOHAN INDIA. 

Tub year b.c. 327 marks on important era in cntPirR ' r - 
the history of India. More than two centuries are 
supposed to have elapsed since the death of Gotama 
Buddha. The great empire of Magftdhn was op- 
parcntly falling into anarchy, lint Brahmanism and 
Buddhism were still expounding their respective 
dogmas on tho banks of tho Ganges. At tliis junc- 
ture Alexander of Maccdon was leading an army of 
Greeks down the Cabal river towards the river Indus, iitSSS »k 
which at that time formed the western frontier 
of the Punjab. The circumstances under which the 
Greeks appeared in that remote quarter are amongst 
the most extraordinary in the history of the world. 

Alexander was only twenty-eight years of age, yet 
ho had already scattered tho armies of the great 
king in threo victories which convulsed Asia; and 
had then ascended the throno of Darius as sovereign 
lord of Persia and her satraps. He was u hero, a 
demi-god, who hud introduced a new power into 
Asia, which was a terror and a mystery. The Mace- 
donian phalanx was on embodiment of union mid 
strength ; a development of that political cohesion 
amongst Europeans, which Asiatics can never under- 
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chapter i v. stand, and against which they are powerless to con- 
tend.' 

Ostensibly, ns captain-general of Hollas, Alex- 
ander had avenged the wrongs inflicted upon Greece 
by Darius and Xerxes. Personally, as Alexander 
of Maccdon, ho had sought to realize that dream of 
universal dominion which had long token possession 
of his soul. lie was not a mere Tartar leader, eager 
only to plunder and destroy. Neither was lie the 
leader of a new crusades for carrying Greek culture 
into Asia, lie was a soldier statesman of the true 
Aryan or political type, who identified himself with 
the empire lie had Conquered. When he had seated 
himself upon tho throno of Uarius, lie saw, what 
every Asiatic statesman has seen, from Cyrus to 
Nadir Shah, that Persia can never be strong unless 
she cun maintain a paramount power over all the 
barbarous Scytuic tribes to tho north and eastward. 
Accordingly ho invaded tho north, crossed tho west- 
ern Himalayas, mid conquered lialkli ; and then 
crossed the river Oxus and conquered Khiva and 
Bokhara ns far us the .luxuries. Then, haring sub- 
dued every enemy in his rear, lie approached tire 
Punjab, with the view of realizing his ambitions 
dream in all its fulness. lie believed India to bo 
tho extremity of tho earth towards tho eastern 
ocean; and he resolved to wako it tho eastern pro- 
vince of his Asiatic empire. 

But tho power of the Macedonian phalanx was 
already on tho wane. Tho Hellenic tie to which it 



' Tlif bat aulkniUi Sw ibt diliiUof tbt eiptdiliun cf Aleuailn ire Amin 
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owed all its strength was beginning to be weakened chatt** iv. 
by orientalism. In identifying himself with a Per- O fWni»it. r« * 
sian sovereign, Alexander committed the fatal error of *•“““»• 
endeavouring to recommend himself to his Persian 
subjects by descending to a Persian level. He ex- 
changed the Greek helmet for the Persian tiara, and 
became a Persian in his thoughts and wavs. He 
lind no passion for women like his father Philip; 
but lie fell in love with Roxana, the beautiful damsel 
of Dactria, whom ho actually mndo his wife. 1 Under 
these circumstances lie began to imbibe the oriental 
vices of effeminacy, vindictiveness, and greediness 
of praise. lie listened to the voice of flattery until 
he believed himself to bo something more than 
mortal India had boon conquered by llcrakles 
and Dionysos;* and bis parasites assured him that 
his exploits were already surpassing those of the 
gods. His passion for fame and glory amounted 
to a craving which nothing could satisfy short of 
worship and adoration. How far that passion was 
gratified during his lifetime, it is impossible to say; 
but to this day his oriental name of Sekunder is as 
widely renowned throughout Mussulman Asia, as 
that of Alexander of Macedon in the western world. 

The main plan of Alexander's invasion may bo 
sketched in n few words. The Cabul river flows 
due east past the cities of Cubul, Jclhdabad, and 
Peshuwur, and finally empties itself into the Indus 

* 5b»t>« »TB bill! if Hid anaun U Alnulcr. bat ihfjoit non nimonn. Tin 
red Initli i» tufilrieMlj- indirottd ij Atheimi*, IIikIi ». c. 44. Alrundir 
more *>»c««d lo nine Hun 1» 

5 Hi* of Him Maquttt of India br Hcriklcs ind ttajK* has a re- 
ligion* origin U vm* b> bare tan demnl h«* two distant tills, aaa*\j 
frxu t^a wxsJiip of lio Son as Vishnu Uari j ami frvn tJwt of Sira or Main- 
d**«u »• mi r»r^i**lic dtilj. Yc* tthu of a utiliutj aoquiit l» lL:sc dcibei » 
purely myilixiL ta «nfr, 6$, u>i irnjr** chapter ril 
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ciupteoiv. near tlic fori of Attack. Eastward of tlio Indus is 
the fertile territory of the Punjab, which is watered 
by seven tributaries, namely, the upper Indus, the 
Jhelum, the Chouab, tlio Ituvcc, thu Boas, the Sut- 
lej, and tlio Saraswatl; all of which, excepting the 
Saruswatf, How into the main stream of the Indus, 
which tlicnce runs south through the country of 
Scindc into the Indian Ocean.* The design of Alex- 
ander was to conquer all the region westward of tlio 
Indus, including the territory of Cubul ; and then 
to cross the Indus in the neighbourhood of Attack, 
and march through the Punjab in a south-easterly 
direction, crossing all the tributary rivers on life 
way ; and- finally to |tass down the valley of tlio 
Ganges and Jumna, via Delhi and Agra, pud con- 
quer thegreut Gangetic empire of Magadha or Putali- 
putra between the ancient cities of Pruydga and 
Gour. 

ra * This plan involved the conquest of several petty 
kingdoms in Succession. Before crossing tlio Indus 
there was amongst others a queen of tlio Assacani, 
who reigned in a city named Massaga, which was 
apparently situated in Gibul territory. Again, after 
crossing the Indus, there were at least three king- 
doms in the Punjab to bo subdued one after the 
other, namely ; — that of Taxiles between the Indus 
and the Jhelum; that of Porus the elder betweeu 
the Jhelum and the Chenab; and that of Porus the 
younger between the Chenab and the Ravee. Porus 
tho elder was said to have been tho most powerful 

• Fire only of Ohio lima nut |.:»inil>y Vwwo lo AUi.imW, boimI?, -.ho 

lain, tho Jbsclifii ct llyduftftcj, (Lo C tie ii or Atais*K iho 1 Ut<o 01 Hjdn*»- 
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sovereign of them all ; but lie was placed between cunn it. 
two fires, for both Toxiles on one aide, and his 
nephew Poms tlio younger on his eastern frontier, 
were his enemies. There were also other kings both 
on the north and oil the south, who were apparently 
either at war with Ponts the elder, or else in friendly 
alliance It would thus seem, from the cminenco 
assigned to Porus the elder, that his authority was 
not limited to the extent of liis kingdom; and that 
he was at least the nominal suzerain or lord para- 
mount of the Punjab, if not of C'ubul ; whilst the so- 
colled hostile sovereigns were originally nothing 
more than refractory vassal Icings.* 

Here it should bo remarked that Asiatic empires 
are generally speaking mere congeries of provinces, 
satrapies, or vassal kingdoms, severally ruled by 
local governors or kings, who are each expected 
to pay a yearly tribute to the suzerain, and to con- 
tribute a military contingent in the event of an im- 
perial war Such a political system is naturaliy 
exposed to dismemberment from internal revolt, to 
sudden revolutions from court factions, and to 
foreign invasion in moments of weakness or false 
security. It eun only be maintained by the sword, 
supported as far as may bo by an aristocratic priest- 
hood; and hedged round with the pomp, prestige, 

•* IliU nyctiimyo! I'orisU luitlur Milimcii Vj Hli ll tridition. Thu 
rmlmcs 4( At Lb.ii it empire in tius Piajub, xnicr it 

«• tbi I.xnar ilytiitj uf R*jis, or ckibliai of the Mmii, is frequently referred to 
in Smikrit liluritnrs. 1 1 known t» t kr «tnp»r« Pma Biamta. and tint 
Phmhv*«; uol thr 5un>«.ril nnroe of Puru mux sail to k* prwrred in th« 

Greek Pwtii*. VniAiUx, the Muoilran liUtstlnn, »tit» tbit Thus or Tbinr 
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rwinraiT. an( l supposed divine right of royalty. In spite, how- 
over, of revolution and practical dismemberment, 
such is the conservative character of Asiatic ideas, 
and the force of routino and traditional authority, 
that the nominal supremacy of a suzerain will often 
be retained long after tho political ties have been 
virtually destroyed. Such apparently was the slate 
of Cabul and the Punjab at the time of the invasion 
of Alexander; although, as will bo seen hereafter, 
he deemed it politic to t rent the refractory vassal 
kings as independent sovereigns.* 

Tho military ojioratioiu of Alexander were not 
those of nn ordinary invader. Ilia oriental expe- 
riences had already rendered him suspicious of 
intrigues, but had not entirely destroyed the native 
generosity of his character. In like manner his 
oriental indulgences had perverted his moral sense, 
but had not vitiated his military and political cul- 
■gfig* turo. Ho came flushed with the glory of his Asiatic 
conquests, profoundly believing in his own high dos- 
tiny, proud of himself and his irresistible phalanx, 
but, like a true soldier, neglecting no measure of pre- 
caution that would guard against any probable or 
possible disaster. Ho feared no enemy in front, but 
bis knowledge of Asiatics taught him that danger 
might always be apprehended in his rear; that lie 
must inako every footing sure beforo advancing 
another step ; in other words, that he must obtain 
by policy or force the full submission of every enemy 

' Ti,- tint of Inlii umlff iVo Mogul enpire dsri*$ lSe dgVtocnlh icilnrj 
vu mwL u the tirno carditioa; And CUtn ci.d Haiti*;* falliwod tlm policy of 
Alt* toiler in Irotiug fttbaltdir* am! Jfaftuto cf pnv»vfiioo> :»i liKVpfndmt rove. 
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whom ho might be compelled to leave behind him. ctuftbrjt. 
Ho was prepared to be liberal to tlioso who submitted 
without a battle; and to bo equally liberal to thoao 
who only surrendered after nn obstinate resistance. 

But he was resolved to punish with remorseless 
severity all who attempted to revolt after once sub- 
mitting, or who sought to deceive him by cajolery 
or lies. 

The first measure of Alexander was a wise stroke 
of policy. On reaching the Cabul river he scut TutJa - 
messengers in advance to (he neighbouring princes 
to announce his arrival, and call upon them to 
attend his camp and tender their submission. Pro- 
bably be thus acted in the capacity of sovereign lord 
of Persia, to whom the whole region had been tribu- 
tary in a previous generation ; 7 but the measure in- 
vested him with the character of a protector to nil 
who wero hostile to Porus. The result was that 
many of the princes of the country hastened to his 
camp. Amongst these was Taxilcs, who brought 
presents for Alexander of extreme richness and 
rarity. The submission of Taxilcs was very gratify- 
ing to Alexander. The kingdom of Tnxiles inter- 
vened between the river Indus and the kingdom of 
Porus, which commenced at the Jhelum ; and thos 
fomicd nn admirable basis for military operations 
against Porus. Accordingly Alexander sent a 
detachment northward to occupy tho city and king- 
dom of Peukolaotis, with tho view of making pre- 
parations for ferrying the army across the Indus . 4 

* lit in, oa, iot 

’ Tuilt uuieipnmi il cjpidiliw. »"I nitliilly halt *n rj« to Iii* ona 
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Whilst preparations were in progress at. Penlcn- 
laotis, Alexander was engaged in reducing the tribes 
eastward of tho Indus. These people wero dwelling 
in the territory, which is now called C.ibul, and 
occupied by tho Afghans. They are described as 
being more war-like than any of the other Indians. 
When defeated in the plains they retired to their 
walled towns, and when their towns were taken by 
assault they fled to the mountains. Sometimes thoy 
wero so alarmed at the reports of Alexander’s 
prowess that thoy burnt down their towns, and 
escaped to tho mountains, before ho camo up. At 
last after some desperate fighting they lost courage, 
and dispersed to their more distant strongholds. 9 
Tho most formidable enemy was a queen of a tribe 
called the Assacani. Ilcr name was Clcophes, and 
she reigned in u city numed Massuga. Slio hud 
engaged seven thousand brave mercenaries from thu 
interior of India, who marched out into the plain 
mid offered the Macedonians buttle. Alexander drew 
them some distance from the city by pretending to 
retreat, and then turned round and attacked them 
with his phalanx. Tho Macedonians gained a com- 
plete victory, hut could not prevent the fugitives 
from escaping to the city. Massaga was thou be- 
sieged, and made an obstinate resistance. At last 
tho mercenaries wero disheartened by the death of 
their commander and their own losses in killed and 
wounded, and sent a herald to Alexander, and 
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offered to enter his service. The off'r was accepted, cnmsajv. 
The mercenaries left the city, and drew tip on a 
little hill near the Macedonian camp. Alexander, 
however, discovered that, they intended to desert 
that very night, rather than fight their own country- 
men; and ho accordingly -surrounded the hill and 
cut them all off. IIo then captured the city, and 
finally received the submission of queen Cloophes, 
and re-instated her in the possession of her kingdom. 1 * 

The campaign westward of the Indus was brought 
to a close by the capture of u famous natural fortress 
known os Aomos, which was deemed impregnable, 
and had been a place of refuge for a largo number 
of defouted warriors. Alexander took it after a pro- 
longed struggle. It has been identified with the 
MahabuD mountain. 11 

When Alexander lmd fully established his 
authority in Cabul he crossed the Indus into the 
Punjab. Here he halted some time at the city of""" 1 *' 
Tuxila, und then marched to the river Jlielum, and 
found tliut Porus the elder was encamped on the 
opposite* bank with a largo force of cavalry and 
infantry, together with chariots and elephants. The 
decisive battle which followed on the Jlielum is one 
of the most remarkable actions in ancient story. 
Alexander had to cross the river, not only in tho 
face of his enemy, but whilst exposed to the wind 
and ruin of the south-west monsoon. The passage 
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cn.r-7Ea ir .coiil.1 only bo effected by surprise. At length ono 
davk ond stormy night he succeeded in reaching a 
snuill island in tlio river with part of his infantry 
and n select body of cavalry ; and then, amidst n 
tempest of min and thunder, he ond his troops waded 
through the remainder of the stream breast high, and 
reached the opposite bank. The lightning pro- 
bably revealed the men and homes plunging through 
the river; for tlio Indian scouts at once rushed off 
to carry the news to Porus. The Indian king was 
evidently taken by surprise, but hurriedly despatched 
his son with a force of cavalry and chariots to opposo 
tlio invaders. A sharp engagement ensued, but tho 
Indian chariots could not bo drawn through the wet 
clay, and were nearly all captured. Alexander lost 
his horso liukephulus in the action, but tho son of 
Purus was amongst tho slain. 11 

When Porus heard of this disaster, ho at oneo 
moved against Alexander with tho greater part of 
his army. Flo took up a position on a firm and 
sandy plain. In front was a lino of two hundred 
elephants, each about a hundred feet from hi* neigh- 
bour. This lino of elephants was supported from 
behind by masses of infantry; whilst the two flunks 
of the army were formed of chariots and cavalry. 
Alexander was strongest in cavalry. Instead, there- 
fore, of attacking the enemy's centre, he assailed 
the two flunks, and drove in tlio Indian horse upon 
the elephants. Porus endeavoured to opposo his 
elephants to the Macedonian cavalry, hut tho un- 
wieldy animals could not keep pace with the rapid 
movements of the horse; and at length were wounded 
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and frightened, and rushed madly about trampling cnmtn iv. 
down the Indian infantry. Porua fought with n 
valour which oxcitoJ the admiration of Alexander, 
hut was at last wounded and compelled to fly. 
Ultimately ho was induced to tender his submission, 
but in the truo spirit of u Rajpoot he demanded to 
bo treated as n king. Alexander responded with his 
usual generosity, and the two princes who had 
recently met as deadly loos now regarded each 
other as firm friends." 

The victory over Purus established the ascend- 
nncy of Alexander in the Punjab. It was probably of 
more consequence to the great Macedonian than his jmuL 
flatterers would acknowledge. A defeat would have 
been destruction ; Ibr Porust would have undoubtedly 
followed up his success by the conquest of Taxiles ; 
and Alexander would have been left single-handed 
to cut his way through the war-like mountaineers of 
Cabul, who hud already given him considerable 
trouble. The victory, however, not only decided 
the question bet ween himself and Porus, but enabled 
him to open up a now communication with Persia, 
via the river Indus and the Indian Ocean. He seat 
out woodmen to cut timber for ship-building in the 
northern forests, and to float it down the Jhelum; 
and he founded two cities. Bukephalia and Nikma, one 
on each side of the Jhelum ; ostensibly in memory 
of bis horse Bukephnlus, and in commemoration of 
his victory, but in reality as suitable spots for the 
construction of a flotilla on the Indus. The forma- 
tion of a fleet was indeed in accordance with that 
soldierly instinct which led Alexander to take on all 
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c HAWtit iv. occasions every precaution that would ensure tlie 
safety of his army. But still in dealing with his 
motives, a large allowance must always bo made for 
his boundless imagination. Ho bad seen crocodiles in 
the river Indus, and nt first fancied that this river 
was the same as the Nile; and even arrived at the 
conclusion that by descending the Indus lie might 
find himself in Egypt and the Mediterranean. 
Further information convinced him of his error, hut 
awakened a new idea. Ho was assured that the 
ocean intervened between India and Egypt; and it 
had ever been the object of his ambition to penetrato 
to that mysterious ocean, which Homer had sup- 
posed to surround the world. It was partly to 
realize this dream tliat ho purposed conquering tho 
lower Ganges as fur as this ocean; and failing that, 
he hoped to reach tho same distant sea by the 
Jhclum and Indus rivers. 

Whilst the fleet was being constructed, Alex- 
ander continued his march to tho Chenab, and 
crossed that river into tho dominions of I’orus the 
younger. This prince, liko Taxilcs, had lmcn pre- 
pared to support tho Macedonian invader out of 
hostility to l'orus the elder ; but having heard that 
Ills uncle had been re-instated in his kingdom and 
reconciled to Alexander, he was seized with such a 
panic of fear that ho hastily abandoned his throne 
and went into exile. Alexander accordingly made 
over his kingdom to tho elder Porus, and nothing 
afterwards is heard of tho nephew. 1 * • 

Alexander next crossed the Ravce, when ho was 
called back by tidings of importance. The Kathan, 
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an important tribe between the Clienab ami the cium'it ip. 
Ravee, had broken out in rebellion ; and as Alex- 
ander never permitted an enemy in bis rear, bo 
hastened back and reduced them to obedience by 
the capture of their capital at Sangala.” Rut mean- 
time the Macedonians had grown weary of their 
campaign in India. Their spirits hnd been broken, 
not so much by the toils of war, as by the wind and 
rain of the south-west uionsoou ; ond by this time 
their love of ease and sensual gratification had 
blunted that passion for glory and dominion which 
had formerly animated the phalanx. Accordingly 
they utterly refused to advance to the Ganges, and 
clamoured loudly to be conducted back to Greece. 
Alexander remonstrated with them in vain, lie 
urged that the river Ganges was not far off ; chat it 
fell into the eastern ocean which communicated with 
the Caspian ; and that if they proceeded they would 
obtain immortal renown by their conquests and dis- 
coveries. Bat the Macedonians sullenly resisted 
evory attempt to lead them beyond the Sutlej ; ond 
Alexander, making a virtue of necessity, at last 
consulted the oracles aud found that they were un- 
favourable to an onward movement. The expedition 
of Alexander now loses its interest. He returned 
with his army to the Jliolum, ond embarked on 
board the fleet with a portion of bis troops, whilst 
the remainder of his army marched along either 
bank. In this manner ho proceeded almost duo 
south through the Punjab and Scinde towards tbo 
moutb of the Indus; engaging in hostilities aguinst 
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cbaptibk . certain tribes who offered resistance, or wlio re- 
volte;! after making duo submission. In somo cases 
tlio insurgents were encouraged by the Brahmans; 
but Alexander wreaked bis vengeance by slaughter- 
ing every Bnilnnan that came in his way. At 
last he readied the Indian Ocean, and beheld for 
the first time the phenomena of the tides ; and then 
landed his army and marched through Bcloochistnn 
towards Susa, whilst Ncarchos conducted the fleet to 
the Persian Gulf, and finally joined him in the 
same city.'* 

The Greeks who accompanied Alexander into 
the Punjab were careful and acute observers. They 
accurately described the face of the country, tho 
numerous towns anil villages, tho abundant harvests, 
tho variety of fruits and vegetables, the cotton 
shrubs said to produce wool, the sugar-canes said to 
yield honey, the pillared shades of the banyan trees, 
the alligators, the elephants, the monkeys, the large 
serpents, the small cobras, tho scorpions, tho iiz.mls, 
the ants, and nil the nuuiernus strange sights which 
meet the eye of every Indian traveller. But they 
liiilod to |>enetrutu into the inner life of the people. 
They saw only the surface, and nut very much of 
that, for they were campaigners in a strange land, 
harassed throughout by wind and rain; and not- 
withstanding the enthusiasm of their lender, it is 
evident that they were utteily weary of the depress- 
ing moisture and sweltering heat of the land of 
Dionysos and Ilcraklcs. Some sights attracted their 
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curiosity, but they disclosed little of the thoughts annua rv. 
itud aspirations of tho general population. One 
important fact may bo elicited, that in tho Punjab, 
or at any rate in tho countries traversed by Alex- 
ander, there was as yot no appearance of caste <li'- 
tinctioiis. This is proved by tlie absence of all 
ullusions to caste in the history of Alexander’s ex- 
pedition. It is moreover continued by the absence 
of all similar allusions in the older and more authen- 
tic hymns of the Itig-Veda. Had tho institution 
existed, it could scarcely have failed lu liuve attracted 
the attention of the Greeks; especially as they were 
eagerly searching for all resemblances between 
Egypt and India, and would naturally have been 
struck by such a remarkable similarity in the custo 
systems of the respective countries. 

Tho absence of such distinctions in tho Punjab 
may be further inferred from the description of the 
marriogo customs, as furnished by the Greeks who 
accompanied Alexander. According to the strict 
law, which, as will presently bo seen, already pre- 
vailed amongst tho people of Hindustan, no member 
of any caste, or hereditary trade or profession, could 
niuVry out ot his own class. ,T Yet tho marriage cus- 
toms of the Punjab involved ideas altogether foreign 
to this low, although not foreign to tho dilTercnco of 
tribes. Thus in some tribes virgins wero offered as 
marriage prizes iu boxing, wrestling, running, and 
archery ; and the winners choso their own brides, 
but married them without portions. 1 * In other tribes 
a wife was to bo bought, for a pair of kino,** but a 
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man inisht marry as many women as lie could main- 
tain. But a custom prevailed in the city of Tuxila 
which plainly indicates that caste, in the modern 
Brahmanical sense of the word, was unknown. 
Wlienover parents wore so poor that they could not 
procure husbands for their daughters, they exposed 
the damsels at a marriageable ago for public sale in 
the bazaar or market-place. A crowd of n>cn was 
collected by tho blowing of shell trumpets and beat- 
ing of drums. The necks and shoulders of the 
young women were then uncovered ; and when a 
young man was pleased with a damsel, lie married 
her upon such terms as might be agreed upon.” 

Two important classes or tribes, however, aro 
described by the Greeks who accompanied Alex- 
ander, who were evidently regarded as superior 
races; and each class had its own characteristics, 
which may have subsequently hardened them into 
castes. These "ere the wise men, or Unihmans, 
who were also culled sophists and philosophers; 
ami the Katlnei, who may have been the ancient 
Ksliutriyas. 

The Brtihmnns or philosophers followed a variety 
of pursuits. Some were engaged in public affairs, 
and attended the Itflja as counsellors. Others prac- 
tised religious austerities by remaining in one posi- 
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tion for dny9, and exposing themselves to the blazing ciui-ren i r. 
eun. Others imparted religious instruction to their 
respective disciples. Others pursued the study of 
nature; theoretically perhaps by the contemplative 
process already indicated, but practically they dis- 
played their knowledge by prognostications respect- 
ing rain, drought, and diseases. When not other- 
wise occupied they repaired to the bazaar or market- 
place. They were held in great honour as public 
advisors; and were permitted to take what they 
pleased from the shops, such as honey, sesamum, 
figs, and grapes. They went ubout in a state of 
nudity, but every house was open to them, even to 
the women's apartments; and wherever they went 
they shared in the conversation, and partook of wlmt 
food was present. T wo of them came to the table 
of Alexander, and took their meal standing; a cir- 
cumstance which would alono seem to prove tho 
absence of caste ideas amongst the Punjab Brah- 
mans. When they had finished they retired to a 
neighbouring spot, and commenced their religious 
austerities exposed to tho sun and rain. These 
Punjab BrAlmmns are said to have regarded disease 
ns a disgrace, and it is added that thoso who feared 
its approach burnt themselves alive.” 

Alexander was hitnsclf much interested in tho 
BrtLhmans at Taxilu. Neither ho nor his Mace- 
donian followers were religious inquirers in the 
modem sense of tho word. The worship of the 
gods was still maintained in Greece at festivals and 
sacrifices, and there still existed a strong popular 
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ciiAPTBtt iv. belief in ornclca; but tho fervid interest, and deep 
religious awo with which Herodotus had goaed on 
llic deities and mysteries of Egypt, were neither felt 
nor expressed by the men whose intellects had been 
trained in the political struggles which lmd long 
distracted Hellas. To them tho gods of India wore 
merely Dionysos and Ilerakles. tho popular gods of 
their own country ; a and tho religious worship of 
tho people was apparently regarded with a conde- 
scending curiosity which bordered on contempt. 
But from the first tho Brahmans lmd attracted tho 
attention of Alexander. lie had been struck by 
their fortitude and resolution in voluntarily subject- 
ing themselves to severe austerities and penances; 
anJ ho was curious to know something of the dug. 
mas which led to such results. Accordingly lie sent 
for them to come to him, hut was told that if ho 
wanted to hear their discourse ho must come to 
them. So lie sent Onesilcritus to converse with 
thorn.* 

Tho interview which endued must have been a 

i ,, wu upntire 

strange one, but only those perhaps who arc familiar 
with India can realize it in till its significance. A 
green jungle between two and three miles from tho 
city. A group of fifteen naked Itruhinans; somo 
standing on one log, and holding a log of wood 
above their heads with both hands; others lying 
or sitting on the hare stones. All exposed to tho 
pitiless glare of an Indian sun, which alone would 
uccount for much of their religious numiu. A 
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mixed crowd of disciples and wondering worship- chuter ip 

pers doubtless stood around. The European visitor 

upproachod in Greek costume, accompanied by Ins 

interpreters; and all present were doubtless eager 

to hear wliat words would pass between the stranger 

and the holv men. 1 ' 

* 

Ouesikritos appears to have been rather too j^wi^or 
anxious to propitiate. Moreover the natural arro- a* 1 ”*- 
gonco of Kalanoa, the Brdlmmn whom lie addressed, 
was stimulated by such conciliatory language, and 
possibly by the presence of an admiring auditory. 

The Greek commenced by saying that the grout king 
Alexander, who was himself a deity, had heard of 
the wisdom of Kalnnos, and desired to bo informed 
of tho nature of his teaching, Kahmos was lying 
naked on the stones, ami replied in the lungunge of 
oriental insnlcnco: — “Your clothing is contrary to 
nature and offensive to deity: By such prido and 
luxury, wont and misery have been brought upon 
mankind : In former days grain was as abundant na 
the dost, and milk and honey, wine and oil. flowed 
as freely as water : But the deity grow angry at tho 
luxury of tho human race, and withdrew the abund- 
ance; mid if sucli luxury continues, famine otld 
drought will follow: If therefore you would learn 
wisdom, you must, return to a state of nature, and 
lie down upon these stones.” ” 

The polite Greek must have been somewhat Ife*? * 
startled by this extraordinary demand from a naked 
philosopher. Fortunately a BrjUiman, named Man- 
danis, interposed, and rebuked Kulauos for his 
insolence to a foreigner. “ For my part,” said 
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Mandanis, “ 1 cannot but admire Alexander, who 
is seeking ufter wisdom although in possession of 
an empire: If all kings were like him, the whole 
world might be compelled to virtue : Know, O 
Greek! the only true pliih>sophy is that which 
renders the soul indifferent both to plcusurc and 
pain : Tell me, is this truth known in your coun- 
try?” Onesikritos replied that Pythagoras hud 
taught a similar doctrine, and had commanded his 
disciples to eat nothing which had life ; and that 
he himself had hoard similar discourses from Sole- 
rates and Diogenes. “So far they are right,” said 
Mandanis; “ but they nro wrong in- being slaves to 
custom, and in not returning to a state of nature.”* 4 
Hut notwithstanding the better behaviour of 
Mandanis, neither promises nor threats could induco 
him to come to Alexander. Ho derided that king’s 
pretensions to deity; he wanted nothing, and he feared 
no one. “When I die,” he said, "my soul will 
escape from the trammels of the body, and enter 
into a better and purer stato of existence.” Kahmos, 
on the other hand, was a type of the common lhali- 
man. From one extreme lie ran to the other. IIo 
attended on Alexander, became a slave to bis table, 
accompanied him when be loll India, and rehearsed 
bis praises after the fashion of the old Kshatriya 
bards. Ultimately lie was attacked with disease, and 
deliberately committed suicide on a funeral pile.” 
The Katlnei were perhups Kshatriyas or Roj- 
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pools.* 1 At any rate their customs were of a Rajpoot chapter it . 
diameter. 1 * They hud a Spur Ian admiration of 
strength and beauty. They chose tho handsomest 
man to bo their king ; and although it is difficult to 
accept this statement as a well-ascertained fact, yet 
Porus is said to have been more than six feet high 
and of excellent proportions. They subjected every 
child to a public examination when it was two 
months old ; in order that the presiding magistrate 
might decide whether it was handsome enough to 
live, or whether death was to bo its doom. To this 
day the crime of infanticide is almost universal infant*.** 
amongst the Rajpoots, but it is confined entirely to 
females. The Rajpoots confess that their daughters 
arc murdered to avoid the difficulty of procuring 
suitablo husbands, and to escape the inordinate 
expense of marriage ceremonies; and it is im- 
possible to say how far the existing custom has been 
borrowed from the ancient usage. Marriages 
amongst the Kutluei were guided by the mutual 
choico of the bride and bridegroom ; in other words, 
they were a form of the ancient Swayamvara ; 10 but 
according to the Rajpoot custom, known as Satf, the a»n 
living wife was burn! alivo with the deceased hus- 
band.” 
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Alexander had invaded the Punjab during the 
rainy season of b.C. 3-7, and readied 1)10 Indian 
Ocean about the middle of n.c. 326. Menntimo 
Philip remained at Tuxilu ns bis lieutenant nr deputy, 
and commanded a gunisoii of mercenaries and a 
body-guard of Macedonians.' 1 When Alexander was 
marching through Beloochistan on his way to Susa, 
tliu news readied him that Philip had been mur- 
dered by tho mercenaries, but that nearly all tbo 
murderers bad been slain by tho Macedonian body* 
guards. Alexander immediately despatched letters 
directing the Macedonian Eudemoa to carry on the 
government in conjunction with Taxiles, until ho 
could appoint another deputy j ami this provisional 
arrangement seems to have been continued until the 
death of Alexander in n.c. 323.” 

The political anarchy which followed this cata- 
strophe can scarcely be realized. Alexander was not 
thirty-three, and the conquests which he hod already 
completed were sufficient to fire the imagination of 
every true soldier throughout all time. Yet his 
bn.'V intellect had continued to form new schemes 
of empire and glory. lie would circumnavigato 
Africa and explore tho Caspian. He would conquer 
Arabia, Italy, and Carthage. lie would create a 
universal dominion which should bo buimded only 
by the ocean, and Babylon should bo its capital. 
But these ambitious dreams had vanished in a 
moment. A drinking bout had been followed by a 
mortal fever, and tho would-be demigod was lifeless 
clay. The ghostly tidings must have caused uni- 
versal consternation. The vast empire of Alexander 
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was lield together by no political tie whatever be- chaptir it. 
) ond the mere terror of his uauie. The appointment 
ot' a successor was thus of urgent and paramount 
importune® : but there was literally no one to suc- 
ceed, excepting u bastard half-brother who was 
hopelessly imbecile, and an unborn baba by an 
Asiatic wife, who might by clianco prove to lie a 
son. Ultimately the idiot and the infant were 
placed upon the throne as puppets ; and the gener- 
als of tho deceased Alexander hastened to the pro- 
vinces to prepare for wars against each other which 
were to deluge the world with blood.” 

Meantime India was forgotten. Eudcmos took 
advantage of the death of Alexander to murder 
Poms ; but was ultimately driven out of tho Pun- 
jab with all his Macedonians by an adventurer who 
was known to the Greeks as Sundrokottos, and to- 
tho Hindus as Chandraguptn This individual is 
suid to have delivered India from a foreign yoke 
only to substitute his own. The notices of his life, 
however, are of considerable interest, as ho is tiro 
one Indian Raja who is known nt onco to Greek 
history, Hindu tradition, tho Buddhist chronicles, 
ond tho Sanskrit drama. 

According to classical writers, Samlrokottos was 
at tho city of Tuxilu when Alexander was there at 
the commencement of his Punjab campaign. He 
was an exiled prince from tho great kingdom on the 

* Al«i»dw In.l urn Aritfic «i<w, Boxaitn ami S'nlin Rnium n-ii tho 
divgoter ol n Ihkttiiin olitcf on tho up9>« Ovi», «W hnl at touted hit ado in- 
ami iiliufft ti kul aitecedtaglj’ minted. Scmtfafc vi* & dac^htor uf D.mr», 
wi» trc*cV?m4v rainier** \>j tVi jtntnui Rnvmn aU #r iW iV.itb of Alev 
r. Unvinn timl b« ccvei-Auritit inn wrte nr*I Lldr ro be Held in aacli a- 
term by Gtv*k gcntml*; ll u m* tWifor* uu?cUliig rial Uxk tnuwd m 
pug<;c!i jdi! Utimi'clr rawlercil. 

>• D*«<iorc4 Sieulw, xix. 1 ; Justin, xr. i 
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CB1PTKB IT. | owpr (j an g PS( said to be about eleven days’ journey 
from the Punjab." Ho was bitterly hostile to the 
reigning sovereign, named Aggrummes, and de- 
nounced him as a weak king of mean extraction, 
who permitted his dominions to be overrun by ban- 
ditti.*' Sandrokottos stated that Alexander could 
easily conquer the kingdom on the Ganges; hut at 
the same time the Indian exile had so exasperated 
the great Macedonian by his impertinence, that ho 
only saved his life by a speedy retreat from the 
Punjab. This ini]>crtincncc probably consisted in 
exaggerated notions of lu's own importance, and n 
pertinacious assertion of his own claims to the 
throne of A ggrn tunica, which would be irritating 
to a conqueror who respected no claim but that 
of the sword. After Alexander left the Punjab, 
Sandrokottos experienced a strange run of good tor- 
tune. By the aid of banditti ho captured the city 
of Patuli-putru, and obtained the throne ; and then 
drove the Greeks out of India, and established his 
empire over the whole of Hindustan and the Punjab.® 
Thirteen years after the death of Alexander, the 
political convulsions which had shaken the civilized 
world to its centre began slowly to subside. The 
vast empire was dismembered into four great pro- 
vinces ; and although the whole area was the theatre 



M Tt eiDed flit kinjtdrn of tie Cifglrita nnd Pr>«8, ltd prtbaWj o»rrt- 
•powUd to Mtcunlia tod Howto, th* nW.»n Ihhur mid Ou 2 *. ru xamc of 
Fra<ii ven* to lit$tr in tbit of lYauntjit. bug of Kesdn. Sc* €*U % p. 108. 

Tho fjflur of .^mninxi a «ul to km been i bubvr, v^o hud nn nmunr 
with ihoqoettt, 4r4 manVrtd lnr kmkird. and fluu ku own Mitt Apgmm- 
me* ii the throne (Quintius Lxiuix. it 2). Tkc tcnndtl w unworthy of 
It k tko OntOUl fnrai of "but*, which U dirctUd not Djit** iku 
itidiridual. but ftgftinit l i» farther nnd «ktf lorulo nlntiuv. The il«7 of the 
mtinli.T will bt cxpliiiocd farther on. Set Ajpoidiz I. Buddhut Clroaldu. 
m Jcsdn, x» 4 . nrtieb, life of Aloiindtf. 
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of frequent wars, yet the provinces were beginning to cimprBn iv. 
linrden into independent kingdoms. The region 
between the Euphrates and the Indus fell to the lot 
of Seleukos Nikator, who dated his reign from 1110'“ 
year B.e. 312, which is the era of the dynasty of the 
Seleukidai. Seleukos Nikator had accompanied 
Alexander in his expedition into the Punjab ; and 
he appears to have been ambitious to cany out the 
designs of his great commander. Like him lie con- 
quered Bactria; and then ho turned towards the 
south and east, and appeared on the bank of the 
Indus. But he found himself confronted by n far 
superior enemy to the one whom Alexander had 
encountered. There was no longer a dismembered 
empire to be subdued in detail. Sandrokottos had 
already consolidated his imperial authority over 
the Punjab and Hindustan: and was apparently 
enabled to concentrate such an overwhelming force 
on his north-west frontier that Seleukos deemed it 
expedient to cultivate his friendship, rather than 
assail him as an enemy. A treaty was accordingly 
coneludod between tlio Greek sovereign and the 
Hindu Raja. Sandrokottos supplied his Greek 
neighbour with a force of five hundred elepliauts. 

Iu return Seleukos ceded the mountain territory 
westvard of the Indus; and also gave one of his 
own taughtere to be tho bride of his Indian ally. 

This alliance was strengthened by tho residence of 
a Greek ambassador named Megasthenosat the court 
of Sandrokottos; and it will hereafter appear that 
the most authentic information respecting the con- 
dition and civilization of the Gangetic valley at this 
period is supplied by Megasthcnea. 8 ® 

" Stnk\ lain. wco. Jfl, 53, «7 . Arioai. ho. »• Tit Gmk *ni UUJ0 
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The marriago of n Hindu Raja (o a Greek 
princess is an unexpected event in the history of 
India. In the Punjab it would perhaps have boon 
less remarkable, because of the general absence of 
caste ideas. But in the Gungotic valley caste insti- 
tutions had been maintained from time immemorial; 
and Megaathenes, who resided for a considerable 
period nt Pntnli-putm, bears direct testimony to the 
fact that in the kingdom of Sandrokottos no one was 
allowed to marry out of his caste or hereditary pro- 
fession.** There is reason, however, to believe that 
Sandrokottos was a convert to Buddhism, and 
consequently not unwilling to prove to his Hindu 
subjects that he had thrown off the trammuLs of 
caste. But. under any circumstances such a marriage 
must have created a profound impression amongst a 
people ho conservative os the Hiudtls. It will ho 
scon hereafter tlmt traces of this marriage between 
Sandrokottos and a Greek princess lingered for 
many centuries in both Brnhmnnieul and Buddhist 
tradition; mid the event ultimately gave rise to a 
controversy, which must havo caused considerable 
ugitutiuu in the old Hindu world, as to whether llio 
son of u Kaja by a Sudnl queen could rightly in- 
herit the throne. 

The pictures of old Hindu civilization whijh are 
presented by Megaphones possess a valuo which 
has scarcely been sufficiently appreciated. They «i 
draw ii from real life, und generally from what the 
umbassudor himself saw ; and though they are con- 
fined to the surfuco of society, they nvo of the 

ulliuritU* 11HU.1I3;; SitlmLtftK, me npilnu.l in WiUm's Hindu lt..ul«, tu|. 
ii. MM to the Mudiu R&kilnva. 

“ JIvsckIiow. in Slrilxi. Ii.la.BX' 1 . m 
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highest importance as tlio authentic observations of chatter it . 
a Greek political officer, elaborately drawn up at a 
period when such literary labour probubly formed 
his chief amusement and occupation amidst the 
dreary monotony of an Asiatic court with its miser- 
able intrigues and tedious ceremonial . 41 Abovo all, 
Megasthenes, like Herodotus, was evidently anxious 
to furnish correct information. Those of his state- 
ments which were based upon mere hearsay evi- 
dence, may sometimes prove to bo fabulous ; but for 
tliis the Greek ambassador cannot bo held entirely 
responsible. Asiatics will exaggerate. Their im- 
agination is boundless, and only equalled by their 
ignorance and credulity. No doubt they told 
stories, with the utmost gravity and child-like faith, 
of ants as big as foxes digging for gold, of men 
strong enough to pull up trees, of people with ears 
hanging down to their feet, and of other strange 
monstrosities.*-' Megasthenes believed these stories, 

" Th» proliiin il tlio Gn*l MtUiMiilura ar Mdtlmtx "I l’ltiti.pjtjii, *»*ro« ti 
bar. mi'nbM Hint <J U* mlWa .1 «H«i* «•>. gannaaM U 

the ■coin of Wnndilny, tin nipil.l of tb" kifu>litn «f Hf(x» Boren. Tl« iiutW 
wai e*po:itHy struck with tlii* analogy during a riiit to tho yolitkal o/:tnt at 
Moniilay la UJ70. 

11 fkrtlw w undily Merarflim**. and denounce* him a* a fobulirt 

(Introd. $eci* 0|. Vet it i» ©uy fee any out ccmrrmsit with India to point out 
dm oritfbi of uanv of t it «-tullcd $. The liti ait- not is lug it foxes, hul 

they art very cxtrocrdiniry exaivsinr* Tbt storic* cd wn pilling up Iwt, nr 4 
iui«g ibtm as eluhi aro c:m jon enough tn tho Xiuhh Bli&rttn. wpeeiallT in tho 
tefimU «f tho cipdoits of Bhl rex. Ilia do not bu\o run Liugiug down to tluir 
feet, \M b»«h nun and v..m»n wdl OttftatottUy •J«$al4 tb«ir tttt afu* a very 
extrocolit-iry feibiuu liy thrurtinp article tbw^b the lotoe. Other Itoriewhinj 
been diKredited, which ore based upc* aetuil fict Mc$utbji>t« de«rib« on- 
p«*U with uorabranuift wings like hiea, whc«o &:iit*tro will putrefy tho ikia ; 

bmt tb«K uw iwHiu* inuro ima tba ttoum fouac lisnrds, and cettaUly tbtir 

BMistvre will ojuk HoU inflammation. A|f*in # M«ft*lbtot« dt«friV« a nttw 
named Silas, in tie Himalayas, n» which aotbiag will float ; and ksi be bn 
bm obviously au*od by ioua lr-gccd c4 Kuilita, tho ocuiiain heaven of Siva 
or MabaieriL 
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cn ivrnn iv and naturally related them ; and it may be added 
that similar stories wero related by Sir John Man- 
devillo, and implicitly believed by our forefathers. 
But whoa Megasthencs tolls ua of what lie saw, his 
statements may bo accepted us authentic and reli- 
able; although they ure susceptible of further ex- 
planation by t he light of the larger experience which 
is available in the present day. 

Of Megasthencs himself little is known beyond 
the fact that, ho was a Greek ambassador, and ap- 
parently the first of his countrymen who had reached 
the banlcs of the Ganges, and entered the greatnnd 
iii »• a>aiini remote city of Patali-putra. lie must have noted, 
though he does not sav so, the quaint shipping in the 
river, which no doubt kept up a communication 
through the greater part of the empire, from the 
neighbourhood of the Punjab to the Bay of Bengal. 
He certainly observed with a military eye tho great 
wooden wall or palisade which surrounded tho city; 
and ho mentions that it was pierced with holes 
through which the archers could discharge their 
arrows against, o besieging force. Outside this wall 
was a ditch which ran round the city, and probably 
communicated with tho river ; and which served 
both as a means of defence and a common sewer. 
Ho was impressed with the immense size of tho city. 
Patali-putra was a vast metropolis in l he shape of u 
parallelogram, extending ten miles along tho bank 
of tho river, and two miles into the interior. There 

H llm <-i > pioplu »Iicm i ur- hug d”»» l« llxir feet. Yet the Mmj it ml! 

•inr.nl in Hiaibataa. Btboo Juhunw Dots myt -••An old nine u!0 

mt bti lm> bin), n ttpo* is ihc Biititli oiniy, hid tom » |un[V. vim ab.pt an 
me cir and toveicd tlmnutii* mill lli. utlwt." (Dnintlti SUnuon ml Cut. 
t«ni of tin llimlOt Iciii: i*. IH&ft} Tin *tury nmy bn U the Ilium. 

In™. Fitei. »bo IravdDd in Indistbou IMi.taji Uul n pc i. pit In llnMu 
hoi ait a tpm btoy. 
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the exile<l Greek gazed upon the dreamy oriental chawsb ir 
life which still meets the eye in a Hindu or Burmese 
capital- Tim stately elephants, with richly orna- 
mented howdaha moving slowly but majestically 
along; chariots and horsemen followed by numerous 
retinues ; crowded bazaars, with their endless variety 
of shops, and industrious artisans of every class; the 
soldiers with their bows and arrows, their swords, 
bucklers, and javelins ; the shameless Yogis and 
arrogant Brahmans. Megastbones also describes 
a festival procession such os may still l»o occasion- 
ally seen in eastern cities. An array of elephants 
with furniture and trappings of gold and silver ; 
numerous chariots drawn by four horses, or by 
several pairs of oxen ; large bodies of attendants, 
handsomely attired, bearing huge vessels or goblets 
of gold and silver, ns well as tables, stnto chairs, 
drinking cups, and bowls of Indian copper, richly 
set with emeralds, beryls, Indian carbuncles, and 
other precious stones ; whilst the whole procession 
was invested with a sensational character from being 
associated with wild beasts, such as hump-backed 
oxen, panthers, tame lions, and a multitude of birds 
of variegated plumage and fine song . 41 

Megasthenes furnishes a picture of the royal 
palace at Patali.putra, which seems to have been 
more of a Tartar than an Aryan typo. It was a 
splendid building occupied only by the Raja and his 
women ; for -even the body guard was stationed 

u Meg<ut£«ncft in Stribo'i Ibisi, wcw. 30, 09. C vujnr* *Uo lU pr*(U*i- 
limn f«« thu io»Udloii&& of u Ynrarajfl. IJistory, rtj], it. R&mhpnn, 

chap. 8 . 

A limxUr pr«0WB»« ».i* t*> l* m«i> m R*l**lD in 1B*1, iht imam 
SUai-Dagot jfljf i«in va* crorccd with tae gold Hta% or T*ral »j»t- 
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outside the gnte. The palace women are said to 
have been purchased of their parents ; but this state- 
ment probably refers only to those who filled the 
place of attendants or slaves. As regards the queens 
Mcgoathencs maintains a strict reserve ; and thus no- 
thing whatever is known of the married life of the 
Greek princess. As regards the Raja, it is said that 
lie lived in such perpetual fear of treachery, that he 
never slept during the day, and frequently changed 
his bed at night, as a precaution against surprise.* 1 
It was unlawful for the ltaja to get drunk; and ac- 
cording to a story which was told to the Greek 
ambassador, any woman who murdered a Raja 
whilst the latter was in a state of intoxication was 
rewarded by being made the queen of his successor. “ 
The story, however, is open to question. No doubt 
it originated in the fact that a woman has occasion- 
ally murdered an Asiatic sovereign, on the under- 
standing that she should become the wife of the 
heir to the throne. Such a promise, however, is 
generally broken by the new monarch, who can 
rarely bring himself to make the murderess his 
queen. 

The Raja wus not always secluded in his palace, 
lie left it whenever he took the command of the 
army, or sat in his couft as judge, or offered sacri. 
lice to the gods, or went on n hunting expedition. 

4J Tli« praKut Liftif of tippir lluiniA c* who cv #d<ti:ly In lU Iiitlo- 

CliUcte type, ilibw^ti be cliiiw a Kibatriya origin, leubn life of ««iu**oa \vry 
wtpilnr to dial »f Sj«.luikc4U** lie taoagi:* his bedtoon nary night » u wfe- 
£«»n! -iguin.l trOUbtf?. 

41 M(£*.utlu:»i* in Strobs. India, 33. The laws of Hunna ait il» tx- 
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«ninrt in the Buddhist ct«lc of morality. In 1&43 tic rtigxlng *mmgx *ji a 
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Sondrokottos seems to have l>ccn nn able general, chapter it. 
ami no doubt spent much of his timo with his army. 
Megasthenes describes his camp, which consisted of 
four hundred thousand men, and was yet maintained 
in good order and discipline. No useless or disor- 
derly multitudes were tolerated. Theft was so rare 
amongst the troops, that the value of the articles 
stolen on any single day never exceeded two hun- 
dred drachmas. When the Raja sat as judge, he 
remained in the court the whole day, and allowed 
nothing to interrupt him. As regards his religious 
worship no further details are furnished ; the refer- 
ence, however, to his going out to sacrifice to tire 
gods, proves that at this period, at any rate, the 
state religion was BraUmaiiicftl, whatever might 
hare been the individual belief of Sandrokottos. 

The royal hunting expeditions arc described at con- 
siderable length. The Raja went out with u crowd 
of women, who in their turn were surrounded on all 
sides by a number of spearmen ; whilst drums and 
gongs wore beaten in front, probably to warn off 
all intruders. The road was guarded with ropes, 
and every stranger who passed within the ropes, 
whether man or woman, was put to death. So long 
as the Raja hunted within the enclosures, ho dis- 
charged his arrows from a high seat, whilst two or 
three armed women stood near him. When, how- 
ever, he hunted in the open plain he discharged his 
arrows from an elephant, whilst his women accom- 
panied him in chariots, or on horses and elephants. 

On these occasions all the women were provided 
with arms, ns though they were going on a military 
expedition.** 



“ Sunt*, ln-ii, Mil. il. In iko llinilu dfjm» of 3iiunt.il-, Giji Poll}- 
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otuf-itB iv. Of llio inner life of the palace nothing more is 
?««?**•■ recorded. Ono statement, howevor, has been pre- 
served which seems to indicate that tho ambassador 
was familiar with one phase of old Hindu life. I lo 
says that it was tho custom nt banquets to place a 
table, like a side-board, before each individual. A 
golden dish full of boiled rieo was then placed on 
each tablo ; after which different sorts of meat dressed 
in the Indian style wore served up to the several 
guests.* In the present day a Hindu host will en- 
tertain his European guests in accordance with their 
own customs ; but there is no reason to doubt that 
in the third century before Christ, Indian curries 
were served up much after the fashion described by 
Megasthenes. 

**&”"<*, The civilization which prevailed in tho great 
KifiSuS“‘ Gauge tic empire of Sandrokottos was essentially dif- 
ferent from that of the Punjab kingdom under 
Porufi. Tli® people were strictly divided into castes 
and hereditary professions. Again, tho army was 
not composed of contributions from feudatory 
princes, but was a vast standing camp, maintained 
solely at the charge of the king. The government 
was not administered by feudal or vassal chieftains, 
under a suzerain or lord-paramount ; but by a net- 
work of officials which spread over tho entire 
empire. The Baja, as already seen, was an irre- 
sponsible and all-powerful despot, bearing a closer 
resemblance to a Tartar monarch, like Chenghiz or 
Timour, than to a Rajpoot suzerain like Porus. 

mu u npittenlttl at ba'iiif ailmdid iii lie ehue by Tnvtnn vouxtt, villi h.i»> 
n that himii, »t>) wfnting garlitdf cl wild (lov.u. lVifci»ei Mouin Wil. 
lien’. InniluWo, A«l II. 8fDM I. 
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But before entering more minutely into these marks chapter iv. 
of difference, it will be necessary to indicate the 
social structure and political administration of the 
great Gangctic empire. 

The mass of the population, and the main sup- 
part of tlia state, consisted of the husbandmen or 
cultivator, who answered to tire modern Ryots. 

These cultivators were servants of the Rajn. In 
other words, the Raja was not merely the sovereign 
of his dominions, but the actual proprietor of the 
land in the European sense of the word ; and the 
Ryots cultivated this land as labourers, and received 
a share of the produce as wages. Thus a large pro- 
portion of the produce of the empire was stored up 
every year in the royal granaries, and partly sold to 
the trading and manufacturing classes, and partly 
devoted to the maintenance of the army and civil 
administration.*' Meantime the Ryots were appar- 
ently happy and contented. “ They are,” savs 
Megasthencs, “a most mild and gentle people. 

They never resort to the cities either to transact 
business, or to take a part in public tumults. They 
are exempted from all military service, and pursuo 
their labours free from all alarm. Indeed it often 
happens that at the same time, and in the same part 
of the country, the army is engaged in fighting 
the enemy, whilst the husbandmen are sowing and 
ploughing in the utmost security.”® 

The sccoud important class, which also contri- 
buted to the support of the state, was composed of 
the traders aud artisans. All tho mombers of thia?££[T.'' n * 

•* This pro<«i cf tUtipg up tbo mint lutt cln fttniiv. 

* Utgutbtom in Strabo, India, me. 40. n« ihul Uw Bjofaihor* 
vai only oac-.f;<itCb. Tills amt b: a mistake. 
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CMMTPn it. class carried on their several avocations under a 
system of official surveillance; as a lax was levied 
on every sale, and a stated service was required 
from every artisan. This was not in accordance 
with the European idea that tradesmen and me- 
chanics should oontributo to the support of the state 
in return for the protection they received ; but 
originated in the Asiatic idea, that they should pay 
their lord and master, either in money or service, 
for the privilege of pursuing their several avocations 
within his dominions. The manufacturers of arms 
mid builders of ships came under a different cate- 
gory. They were employed solely by the llnja, 
and worked for no one else ; and they were paid 
for their services both in money and prodneo. The 
arms thus manufactured were stored up in the royal 
magazines ; and were supplied to the soldiers by 
the commander-in-chief ns occasion required, and 
returned to the magazines when the expedition was 
over. The ships that were constructed by the royal 
ship-builders were in like manner placed in the 
charge of the admiral of tlm royal navy, who hired 
them out to any merchant who might require ship- 
ping for the purposes of trallio.'' 

Am*. The third class consisted of the soldiers, who 

formed a stundiug army supported by the king. 
When not engaged on active service, they aro said 
to have spent their time in idleness and drinking. 
But they were always ready to start on an expedi- 
tion ; for they hml only to attend in jierson, and 
were furnished with all that was required through- 



* M(g»v.lirv> in Strnlo, Jidii, Ml 44 . 'I |imiut Diinnw *nv<innn»t 
it of iuiim*bit -in.iliir olnnrl-r. 'IV Ling Iij* <.1 l l« l* tlic 

onlj fticcr sill nnnatiKUEii in -ii iluinmiow. 
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out tho campaign. Horses mid elephants were enrma iv. 
returned to tlie royal stables after every expedition. 

Every elephant carried four men on his back ; the 
driver and throe archers. Every chariot carried 
three men ; tho driver, and two fighting men. These 
chariots wore only drawn by horses on tho field of 
battle. On the march they were drawn by oxen, 
whilst the horses were led by a halter, so that their 
spirit might not be damped, or their legs chafed 
and inflamed, before going into uction.” 

The fourth class was composed of the so-called 
philosophers, some of whom worn gymno-Bophistai, 
or " naked philosophers.” Under this general head 
of philosophers are evidently included both Briih- 
m aus and Buddhist monks; and the notices which 
have been recorded by Megasthcucs, although some- 
what confused, arc worthy of particular considera- 
tion. “ The philosophers,” says Megasthencs, “ ore 
tho smallest in number of all the castes, but they 
ore tho highest in rank. They are sometimes 
engaged by privuto persons to perform sacrifices 
and other public rites. But they are also employed 
by the Raja iri a public capacity, to collect any use- 
ful information which may tend to the improvement 
of the earth, or of the animals who live upon the 
earth, or conduce to the advantage of tho state. At 
the beginning of every now year they attend tho 
king at the gate, and farm what is culled the 
Great Assembly; and those who have made any 
discoveries, and committed them to writing, are 
expected on such occasions to declare them publicly. 

Those whose observations are found to be corrcct- 



Mcpnhsaw ii Stnto, Indin. tat. 47, il. 
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ciiMTLit iv. arc exempted for life from nil contributions or tri- 
bute. But those whom' observations are found to 
bo incorrect, aro prohibited, after tho third attempt, 
from publishing any further information." ,a 
drTFM*?* The foregoing account of the (■rent Assembly 
£!!£»“ throws a further light upon tho new forms of religious 
thought, which were slowly fermenting on the banks 
of the Ganges. It was n transition period betwoon 
the age of animal sacrifice and the ago of benevolence 
and humanity. The Raja still offered sacrifice, mid 
indulged in the' pleasures of the chase; and no doubt 
continued to eat flesh meat, dressed in the fashion 
which Mogastheucs lias described. But bo was 
already being brought under the influence of tho 
reforming spirit of tho age. lie utilized the philoso- 
phers, or learned class, by engaging them in the 
work of experiment and observation, with the view 
of ascertaining what would improve the productions 
of t he earth, and especially the condition of animals, 
for whom all believers in the metempsychosis had a 
tender regard. At the some time the philosophers 
were also to ascertain what would tend to tho ad- 
vantage of tho government. Such wore the matters 
which were publicly declared and discussed in the 




presence of the Baja, at tho Great Assembly which 
was held at the commencement of every new year. 

The philosophers were divided by Moguathcnea 
into two distinct communities, the Brahmans and 
the Germaues (or Snimaus), which will bo found 
hereafter to correspond to tho Brahman sages and 
the Buddhist monks. But he seems to intimate that 
both classes were alike employed upon the public 
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duty of developing the resources of the country, and cn .uTimv . 
improving the condition of animals. Indeed it may 
be infurrod from his observations that neither Bnili- 
inans nor Srtiinamt were nt this period devoted so 
entirely to religious study and contemplation os the 
later literature of both communities would seem to 
imply. Strangely enough he preferred the Bnthmiuig 
to the Srunmns ; but upon this point it will be bettor 
to submit his views in full. 

“ The Brahmans,” suys Megasthencs, “ arc held 
in higher repute than the Germane*, because they 
ure better agreed ns to their opinions. From their 
earliest infancy they pass under the charge of u suc- 
cession of guardians and preceptors suitable to their 
advancing years. They dwell in a gvovo in the 
front of the city, within an enclosure of moderate 
size. Tlioro they live on frugal furc, abstain from 
ell animal food, and lead lives of celibacy. They 
spend their time in grove discourse, and are ready 
to converse with nil who lis'e- with respect; but 
should any ono interrupt the discourse by speaking, 
coughing, or any other noise, lie is at ouee expelled 
from their society on the ground that ho cannot 
maintain sufficient self-control After the expiration 
of thirty -seven years, a Brahman is permitted to 
return to secular life, to wear fine relies and gold 
rings, and to marry as many wives as he pleases." 

But Much Brahmans do not teach their philosophy to 
their wives, lest the women should become depraved, 
and divulge things which ought to he concealed " 

“The Brahmans chiefly discourse respecting 

*• Tl«i. i. rurlalnlj to IV* AiWmi of lb. Ufe U - UiUamu Ulu ha-< 

n* Uid doiro Uy JJmm. Jxe e»1t % p. 
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mama iv dentil. They believe that dentil to them is only a birth 
iiainiMf lie into a real otul happy life. 1 liev discipline themselves 
<"»s* to prepare for death. They teach that ideas of 
happiness or misery arc only illusions of the imagin- 
ation, inasmuch as the same circumstances will 
affect the same individual sometimes with joy and at 
other times with sorrow 

“ In some of their speculations regarding 
physical phenomena, tho l'rulimuiis display a 
childish simplicity. At the sumo time they hold 



several of the same doctrines which avo current 
among the Greeks. They teach that tho world is 
generated and destructible, and of a spherical figure ; 
jv.-Mn.rf dm and that tho god who* made it, and governs it, also 
•uitfuu.iuu. 1)erva( j es t | 10 w |, 0 ] 0 0 f it Tlicy believe that tho 
earth is situated in the centre of tho universe, and 
that water was the chief element in its formation. 
They have peculiar ideas of the soul, and the prin. 
ciple of generation. They also invent fables, after 
tho manner of Plato, respecting the immortality of 
the soul olid tho punishment in Hades.* 0 
Qn nit lr lf « TIiCSO philosophers do not maintain the dogma 
SS***” 8 " of self-destruction. On the contrary, they consider 
that those who commit this act aro fool-hardy. 
Those who are severe by nature will wound them- 
selves, or cast thcmsolvcs down precipices. Tlioso 
who aro impatient of pain drown themselves. Tlioso 
who aio of anient tempers throw themselves into the 
fire. Kalanos belonged to this last class ; he had 
no control over himself, and was a slave to the table 
of Alexander.”* 



QD*tto) if 



» MegaUuMi ix Strata. Initio, we*. M. - IWl 

•' Mtgudinm in StriVi, lt.ia, -it. »- TV rtnurfa nf Mfgn4lirDM olili 
i„ Uk .ulcAi of Kilims in <-nj oImmTO. Ur ciileuly (need tn 
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The remarks of Mogasthnnes respecting the ciurrnn iv. 
llrdhmaus are valuable as the impartial description SltiSui'" 
furnished by u competent eyo-witucss. lie con- 
sideved that they occupied a higher position than 
the other philosophers, apparently because they were 
comparatively free from tiio.se sectarian and schism- 
atic disputes which were agitating the Buddhist 
communities, The Greek ambassador admired the 
Brolimanical philosophy, which was in accordance 
with the systems taught in tlio schools of Pythagoras 
and Sokrutos ; hut he was sufficiently imbued with 
the free-thinking spirit of the age, to deride their 
religious views as regards a future state, as being 
based upon fables rather than upon experience. 

As regards the Germane’ [or Buddhist monks''], 1 
Mcgasthcucs seems to have derived his information “ 00 * 4, 
from their opjtoilOnts. He speaks of them as being 
of inferior repute to the Brahmans. The most 
honourable were a class of hermits who dwelt in tlio 
forests, anti subsisted on leaves nntl wild fruits. 

They abstained from wine, and led lives of celibacy- 



n|»|ir»!t» , »>l tlir irliui nliiin prwtp<nl tv*' itrroinl oil Brkhnnn tu oMimU «irfc 
b<wtiVU ( *'f*njrtTu!ar . Accoroug to tht V# tHr ita Fir® was i> dolly 

jiii! icKuftl ; U wis aUj x iliilru iiKMUgcrr, wto ctirid (ir wribjp 
{*• thi g IM4. Kilm.M lii>I ii.-.l Mi ptoitbm in (ho fj® of bit folk* 

flrhliraim. Ifc lint k*t <utc by Mlnviig Akuakt oit nf IdIUu uitir«4T. 
JIq wm y-*r» I.f ftfif *Ui» he w«* -ihukn! by fur tbe 

first tine Ptnlh >y few wltowl kim fiwm nil Ike liftm »f piri nr>J uld nsr, 
uud jiirihrd t..< »«a) ft\Mii every tin. untie i.iicd it awiy to tlio tb:ik* U tin* jp*!*. 

In tb K.tfituyuii;u itmy t» t>>.l uf i oi^iuiiat Simlfesnf*, vho ivunirtMt 
n xhmlxr «•! «•( unjoin, wlnili i bim to thro* ♦*! hi* mortal bwty 

in u Mffttit outi it> - -uijk. and tu an nut tl>: fbnu uf yunU. 1 J*** 

t.»ry, fill. *1., KC.au; a ai, cllfijv 1$. 

u It a «li»|iiti^l point i hither the GrinuiM nr Siuraint v«tr Ilulil Us r* 
J.tU^ Ij; y i:i . <• Ilf till!* uiK^fumtt it atuilfatf * iib Wuad rsrrastn of n it* 
£*»•*« tJ. tii.di* Tie Juitti •tviv urtgiivilly » wrt «f RuMlki. 7bur mot 
i'i iiiiiti tlnnrhlkil u. i*. 20a Titer have ttrcftftr-fiar tuit* ; t UmUTii.U IjmAi 
only fiYCfi UatUhift in timj#v-.ut uuivcr»c. Tto JxLta him cut « ; tin. lk'>i.\l*u 
»*•<»*'- Kifh Ignore duty. 
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ciumm iv. The Raja was accustomed to consult them by means 
of messengers. Next in estimation was a class of 
physicians, who were engaged in the study of the 
nature of man. They lived frugally on rico and 
meal, which were freely supplied by the masses.” 
It will be seen hereafter that these physicians played 
an important part in the practical system of Buddhism 
which finds expression in the edicts of Anoka. 

The four great castes of the Hindi! people have 
now been brought under review ; namely, — hus- 
bandmen, tradesmen, soldiers, and philosophers. 
Generally speaking, they correspond to the four 
castes of Brahmanical law ; namely, — Siidras, 
Vaisyas, Rabat riyas, and Brahmans. But Mcgas- 
thenes distributes the people of India into seven 
castes, by adding three other classes which, however, 
v*£ «w ^ are not castes properly so called; namely, — shep- 
herds, inspectors, and officers of state.'" 



* MofcUtWirfi In Sirwb*, Indui, wet. <0. KtoiUiehi*, v ho acrompinrcd 
Alcxnndrr tn the* Punjrb, tarsi* Hh ttvomu of a claw of phQcwphwi wliora U 
culls Piamwp (Klritnrebai is Stniba Indin, eo:t 70. 71). ICo qxuks of them i* 
& cojit«mi:u iLm who closed tlii-Likluum*. mid detided them ictupylngtbim- 
with th« itmlt of yh^ology nod astronomy. Tln*»> I'r.imair arveomctiincs 
ideiitidol vriiH the lluildluOs, ha it mi thoy coubi WbrcKj have bent tic buaik» 
wV> H»m 1 in tvuoU tomU nor the phyiiciiss wh* etitdied the nntnre oi mao. 
I'csaiM* they tiuy have been culinary lUidiiliUt nooks, «h» w timed ill 
• U'VtitjZ tbw comtcc tod with rcligvxi. 

•' It ippoort that Hc^Mlhoim *V>ub« Urn* <Mvid*d tho paupto of ln.il* 

iuU jhvoii cntUs. Practically the number of caste* U India is e&ikw; erity 
little trade and profess tmiiag a loruiitory auU of sU *wu, out of which .u 
ITUtnb^r* irciy m tr.irry. Bat nil then* nondweript c«<e* *rv •*ijt|*owl to Uf in- 
cl«lt*I in onr or ottoc cf the tour greet cutce, w kcc trfemd to the pariah arouU 

CUSto pipillfttKCU 

Hwd)Us however fii. t»! \. bad dirVM the peopV of Egypt into nn cm<« ; 
timely, — priests^ viviun. LmUmc*. t'A.m-htidi, UiAi*it»:u, latopcvtm, and 
•tMr«iisn ; and M*£Utliia>m nuy Uiwwfur# hat* tuk«u U Tor gran tul Unit thtro 
woto Wtw ciutce in Iwu It ii a cutious ket tha fron the tine of Alexander*! 
rxyeditton to a ounparitltcly tcomt dtU, g<ogripic-M caul athtti hive etaUia- 
»1J/ drawn aialoglt* betmn Egypt and Isdia. l^jpt sat wtUtvd by tbs 
Nik* Iaia wit succeed by the Indus. The Nile piccuccd emediks; tbo 
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The shepherds included hunters, and wove err- cuimra ir 
tuinly not a caste of Hindria. They wort nomades 
dwelling in tent*, and were probably o' Tartar 
origin. Their avocations were precisely thostwliich 
a Brulimnnical people, who revolted ut the idea */. 
slaughter, or even of trading in animals, would 
naturally leave OS a monopoly in the hands of fo- 
reigners. The regular occupation of these shepherds 
was breeding cattle, and selling or letting out beasts 
of burden ; and no other class in tho kingdom was 
allowed to engage in this cuttle trade. They also 
gained a subsistence by hunting. They were em- 
ployed by the king to destroy the wild animals and 
birds which infested the sown fields; and for this 
public duty they received an allowance of com from 
the royal granaries . 61 The inspectors and officers of 
Mate must in liko manner he excluded from the 
number of hereditary castes They were merely 
individuals, sonic of whom were Brahmans, who were 
selected to fill particular and response puan). a ‘ 

The internal administration of the Gaugetic ibw«ui* 
kingdom was conducted by inspectors who seem to 
have also acted ns magistrate? dome were ap- 

>•**« Tb> Nina 1 t.lti ; m lod Iho ltd*. Beuugnrw 

in Egypt. nnC Ww in tin- Fuji' Tht .tun- iniin.U wain lit bi Ituiul In 
uil IndiA. The people oi Btiopia ««o diittc cmnplrai'jool thin iW 
^SJT 1 ; “'d «br pi<i|ila of unborn India «cr: da-icr romplnwQcl inn 
i it pfople PortVnn India. lit* Malufy «*lled The Uuir c( cl.e 

Etiurfinra r.11 a* ’CO and >;; 11 “*, 0 | the nullimi Hindi* w«i itralgbl uiJ 

gluey. 8(n' .i imiuC HU hi dilfertan »i -’lirantc . (lie «tno-]>len> ot eontbern 
Iidu bfag nnre burnt! (ban thut ol Elhitfhl Tie homic c&n*W, bcwircr, 
oily Josioilod «n (b: noitaip Mart ut MataWj Smbo ki*» nothing ol tho 
eutein «Mt of Cxumiulel, kbfie the sir * .inf.Utly diy. 

Sciit-i diriSti ill" prp- of EgJia in “ &'<«' «*>■« "> ! r- huibiud- 
neii, hUUuo. nd piioiti. Egypt, Ml*. 3. 

« M-gu-thm... in Htoba. indin. 

« Ibid. Md. tl. Tito thepherd- oimsjondid to the Cktndljie. S.. «/•» 

Hutp.*. 
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cmnta rr. pointed to !he city, .some to the crimp, and sonic to 
the districts or provinces. Their duty as inspectors 
was to collect full information respecting every 
moranent that was going on, and to send private 
reports to the king. Their duty os magistrates 
combined the ordinary routine of the executive, 
with other measures of supervision and survoilhuiOO 
which are of an essentially oriental character .' 0 

The duties of inspection may lie summed up in 
tho one word “ espionage. 1 ’ The inspectors coin, 
prised the best and most faithful servants of the 
government ; but they were little more than spies 
and iuforrners. Tho public women, os in most 
Asiatic cities, furnished the best information; and 
thus tho metropolitan inspectors employed the city 
courtezans, whilst the army inspectors employed the 
female camp followers. In all Asiatic states the 
work of espionage forms an important element in 
the administration. It is not porhaps so necessary 
i li-^priniipul itioav hero political or feudal tics have 
any existence, aeh as in the older Rajpoot king- 
doms. Hut tie majority of Asiatic principalities 
arc mere congerra of villages and families, which 
may bo strong as separated individual communi- 
ties, but have never be* 1 -' wielded together into 
u single nationality, boud together by a coning 
senso of mutual interests or patriotic ^‘ri-tfneiita 
Under such circumstances tno oti" searching 
system of espionage is necessary to guard against 
sudden outbreaks, .nutinies, or revolutions which at 
any moment might overturn a throne ; and it was 
not conli'.ed to bazaars and camps, hut often peuc- 
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truted into the inner domestic life of citizens and cbu’izr iv 
soldiers.'* 

Tlio duties of tlie inspectors, as magistrates and 
executive officers, implied a strict surveillance over 
all the manufactures and commerce of the kingdom ; 
ostensibly perliajis to ensure good workmanship, 
and prevent fraud ; but in reality for the purpose 
of levying a tax, amounting to ono-tentli of the 
price of ever}' article. 

The inspectors, or magistrates of tlio city, were nju-jr i>* rf 
formed into six divisions, each of which consisted of c "» ti“P~fc*» 
live officials. One division maintained a closo 
supervision over the working of all arts and manu- 
factures. A second division presided over the sulo 
of all such articles, to prevent old goods from being 
sold as new ones. A third division presided over all 
sales and exchanges in produce. This division ap- 
parently comprised royal brokers, who received the 
produce from tlio royul granaries, ulier the payment 
of tho share to the cultivators; and then supplied it 
to the retailers in the bazaars, and maintained a 
su|icrvision over the trade. They took charge of 
the measures that were employed, and allowed no 
one individual to deal in various kinds of articles, 
unless ho paid double rates of taxation on all his 

•* la Ika (troicnt day tliii ijrttni of esjBOt-ig>' i, r»c .1 j.ilitlrol ncmty in llu 
■Ilia which me incluiltd nidus die limlu uf Uu) Unliia InCiin mi|nir| heroine 
tb* ruodiUcy primes are nnrver Ut*goinnle*dap*liul««aiiiI nUIlku M ils 
•tmng inti rt ihn pamiioni t pawl*. Dm ii a entire (UK, like *fQ*s Dirmt, 
which Iks nut m Jtt t»;n bnngbt aidur Ui« •jiUin ot lubaiUcy dlinnca, anil 
whiib bu bin die lUtCroof finU, iuuntctioiii, nml niuluilnai fur OHiinriu, a 
•y>1aa of npimi»g« ii nnleriily uitadsJ orcr the olu.li lingdim, amd torn 0 
'ling KMiiibUtfcc In dial will* pauiAM lo the nhl Uatgclic cupin. A chrmils 
wm ptmila 1 ha omit and p*li« nt Mndilny. torn-i-mlinr ni dal «hhh po- 
oled ihr cobii md palm si Pslili-jatn. Tbi ling ntm mints net 4 hie, 

(lilies tot j con at a unto, le»t in lit* ibitnv a rehilllni itmsU Wih «ut widiU ll rf 
j.iliff w» Hi, (ini t iximat prime tbiuld obOin poumiou of tlu thiune. 
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cH'Prra iv. pales. A fourth division collected the lax for the 
king", which, as already stated, ninountod to onc- 
tenth of the price of the article sold ; and any at- 
tempt at fraud in. the payment of this tax was pun- 
ished by death. A fifth division registered all births 
and deaths, with every particular of time and place, 
for the twofold object of levying a tax, and punish- 
ing any concealment. A sixth division entertained 
all strangers or foreigners, who ciiiiic as envoys or 
might possibly be spies.® They furnished such 
visitors with suitable lodgings, and appointed at- 
tendants ostensibly to wait upon them, but really to 
observe their mode of life and duly report their 
actions. If one of the stniugers happened to fall 
sick, this division of magistrates took special caro of 
him ; and if he died they buried him, and took 
charge of his property.* 1 

S?ti»|J*<ii, Til addition to these Special dufics appertaining 
Lulu*®*. to onc |, division, the city magistrates performed 
other duties in their collective capacity. They 
took charge of the markets, harbours, and temples ; 
they repaired all public works when necessary ; and 
they fixed the prices of all articles and commodities 
that wore sold in the shops and bazaars.*"' 

Am* in^ri- The army inspectors, or magistrates, were in like 
manner formed into six divisions, each of which 
consisted of fivo persons. One division was aaso- 

“ In no 0)1.1. HI of tippet turamroyj.iltiarrs petf ’mdnlus raj 

similar to throe il. wribiil t<; Soph ollici.’r un.lu tin Knmpu Wr«n< 

f <0 lift In ali.ipi ol nmiiifoitiTO) i o>hr-> ><t ... mj.l f„ r t», n h of 

pMaro ; niilit nn otfloiil. town n, tlio Hull* Worm. i> cvpp«unir .ippilrit.il •« 
rcaiio Uii inu.Uin Mr*n-«i«. It fanwr hyt, . ui tonouii.i’ to «ir-tintU q[ 
U« priff '/ lit 'i nrvrtl" nn- lerxd an nil ti.nl. import..! Ir >m in tic Uuni>. 
donitKai. P. Sanjarjiaiio i JoalptUm tf lac Buoau onpire. 

■ Siritm, India, sect II. 
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ciated with tlio chief superintendent of the royal cuimn iv. 
navy, and made all the necessary arrangement for 
water transport. A second division was associated 
with the officer in charge of the bullock trains, and 
Hindu similar arrangement for the land transport of 
military engines, arms, commissariat for men and 
beasts, and other necessaries for the army. This 
division also furnished army attendants, such us 
grooms, mechanists, and beaters of drums and gongs; 
for they despatched foragers for grass by the sound of 
tbo gong. The third division had charge of what 
was necessary for the infantry. A fourth division 
.had charge of what was necessary for tho cavalry. 

A fifth division took care of the chariots. A sixth 
division saw after the elephants.*’ 

The duties of tho inspectors, or magistrates, in tho “?*“ '“*** 
districts ore hut slightly touched upon. The Greek 
ambassador probably found more difficulty in collect- 
ing information from the provinces, than in obtaining 
it at tho capital. Some of tho district officers had 
charge of tho rivers, and measured tho laud, us was 
douo in Egypt. In other words, they observed tho 
effect of the yearly inundations during tho rainy 
season. Others inspected the great tanks or reser- 
voirs, from which water was distributed by canals ; 
so that all might have on equal share in the irriga- 
tion.* Others, again, superintended the shepherds 
and hunters, and reworded those who kept tho fields 
clear of birds and vermin, whilst punishing those 
who neglected their duties. They collected the 

- suiso, uju, ««t a 

•' this obttmeion rc:m* to reilitntn ij-iuut n praiinu itafunrat I'm nil tU 
nni btteagal toll* king » *>.i pttfinitr. Col nilng tin: tho raltmitui 
mn.ol a .bare •' IW |«du« a. 1105ca.it tn.r bt tbit thoyw* 

ptrsitullj- iaMntcd in ib* yau'.y vuKiitn at gnin. 
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aunn it . taxes, and superintended all the various work-people 
who wore engaged in connection with the land, such 
os wood-cutters, carpenters, workers in brass, and 
miners generally. They also superintended the 
public roads, and placed pillars at intervals of every 
ten stadia, or about a mile and a quarter, to indi- 
cate the by-ways and distances . 10 

omt~.of.uu. The S o-called seventh caste, including officers of 
state, must bo dismissed with a baro notice. Me- 
gasthenes merely states that the seventh caste con- 
sisted of counsellors and assessors of the king ; and 
that to these persons belonged the offices of state, 
the tribunals of justice, and the whole administra- 
tion of affairs . 71 

•f'S^oSSle The administration of the Gangctic empire 
thus described by Mcgasthenes, bears a remark- 

uai or Bunm. resemblance to the native administration of the 
existing kingdom of upper Burma, or Ava. In both 
coses there is an entire absence of either an aristo- 
cratic element, or a popular one. The administra- 
tion is composed of more officials, whose title and 
position wholly depend upon the will of the sove- 
reign. hi Burma it is a more bureaucracy without 
any hereditary influence or political training. Every 
official is profoundly obsequious to the reigning 
sovereign, whether ho bo the rightful prince or a 
usurper ; and consequently revolutionary attempts 
to subvert a king are of comparatively frequent oc- 
currence, as, if successful, they neither affect the 
administration nor the masses of the population.” 



™ Stub), Indii, »«t SO. »• IkiiL 49. 

n Faliiipi the breo jxibUAod atciutit of Bnrini uni ia ouutHnbdii I. In >. 
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But notwithstanding the apparent defects in the chapter it . 
administration of the Gangetic empire, it seems to 
have been adapted to the people of the country. It 
was an irresponsible despotism, but of a paternal 
'charaeter ; und it was feared and obeyed by a impu- 
tation, who have hitherto been supposed to he as 
unfitted as children for the exercise of any political 
independence, or share in the administration out- 
side their own village or family community. It 
has already been socu that Megasthenes praises 
the cultivators, who formed the bulk of the po- 
pulation, as being the most gentle and contented 
in’ the world. He even expatiates on the orderly' 
conduct of the camp, and the absence of the crime 
of theft, in u standing onuy of four hundred thou- 
sand men. Of the people of India generally, ho 
says that they are happy because of the simplicity 
of their maimers and their frugal mode of life. 

They hud but one extravagance, and that was a 
love of ornament which to this day is a character- 
istic of all classes of the community. They never 
drank wine, excepting at sacrifices.” Their or- 

ti IUmiuw Mtt the luthci/ has l> xa enabled to t«t his it'oreintwu. izd rajoieaent 

it with addittml x v*ykg* ttuxa Rmijmo Ai», Aiiiottpira, ml 

Mandihy, to the remote Uvt «i Mums the fr mtitrof Bvma towards Chios 
a di«c&A£« of kcsc thatitmiil idle* tip the riser Irrawaddy. 

Thf round mmhhMm between the court* of PtitiU-ptia tad Kuu^Uy 
ii to striking tbit it U ttty U» omjfctnrv th** th- art in n iioh ling Sssdro- 
lotto* fir os judge nta the Illoi-iiu, tio Lett* of Sugerxi&n:, La wbch tho 
bng oocnpitil th« principal moU and tho mlafcUn sit ns o ottMtilu* or anwtri. 

Tie Ulit-dni, ot tupreno coancfl of Am, exenwi ill (Itpovenof » smite, 
i hlj;U luart. ac*i & cabinet. Its functions art Ifg^iitivc, joii ri il. and ciccuUtc« 

At a Mnita U niiuht uco nny tut or anior of tbs lin|. At a high eocrt of rirj 
tz>l crirniis.il ;®*iw, it triw all irnpcetao! rrnt, and u tho court of ay* 

p:i] As i cabinet, it cwrcisc* ill the power* of government ; and cr ctj oedet of 
tbs Unc k issued bi tho Hlrt-dia La the mu of the mild sUn of wheat th* 
mutt it euttpmd. Io tb»» (rootl day, liowow, it ii the shadow without tb* 
lubebince of a ronstittiho?- 

n Tin* vU» wat probably the iotas juico of tho Vedk 1iyr.ua 
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chapter iv. dinary beverage was made from rice. Their 
food consisted of what he calls rice-pottage, which 
no doubt corresponded to rice and curry. Their 
laws were so simple that they hud few lawsuits, and 
none whatever iu the case of pledges and deposits. 
They required neither witnesses nor seals, but mado 
their deposits and confided in one another. Even 
their houses and property wore unguarded. Megas- 
thencs adds that they had no written laws, and were 
even ignorant of writing, and regulated everything 
by memory. Tin's statement must be accepted with 
some reservation. The Brahmans certainly pos- 
sessed a sacred literature, but they would never havo 
produced their books to the Greek ambassador; 
and if questioned concerning them, would have de- 
nied their existence, as tho easiest way of escap- 
ing from the difficulty. Indeed Noarchos, who 
accompanied Alexander to tho Punjab, distinctly 
states that the people wrote letters upon cloth, 
which was smoothed tor the purpose by being well 
beaten. r * 

The pictures of ancient India, which arc thus 
« •‘“tat fumialiod by tho Greeks, aro valuable as much for 
their realism as for their authenticity. They utterly 
invalidate the gross exaggerations of tho Sanskrit 
epics, whilst clearing away much of the haze which 
surrounds tho legendary lifo of Sakva Muni. They 
do not exhibit an advanced stage of civilization, 
like that which will hereafter bo found reflected 
in the Hindu drama ; and indeed it may be in- 
ferred that as yet the llindd drama had no existence, 
for no mention is made of theatrical entertain ments 
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of nnv bind. Again, the court of Sandro kottos was c hapter i 
not a centre of literary culture, like the courts of 
the later iliudu sovereigns; for Megasthenes makes 
no allusion to wits or philosophers, poets or story- 
tellers, displaying their talents or accomplishments 
under the patronage of a munificent Raja. On the 
contrary, the royal residence at Patali-putra was a 
more fortified palace in which the Raja dwelt in strict 
seclusion, surrounded only by women ; and the chief 
pleasure in which lie indulged outside his jialaco 
was that of hunting in the company of armed 
females. Strabo considered that these royal excur- 
sions resembled the joyous processions of the wor- 
shippers of Dionysos; but in reality they were 
simply hunting expeditious, in which the Raja was 
protected by a bodv-gnard of amazons. The so- 
called literati or philosophers of ancient India, aro 
described as mere religious recluses, dwelling in 
groves outside the cities, ivhore tlioy taught a 
strange metaphysical religion, and practised still 
stranger rites and austerities. 

The information supplied by Megasthenes as iuhm of iha 
regards the agricultural class, who are represented 
by the modern Ryots, is moro pleasing, but equally 
realistic. As already seen, the husbandmen were 
the main support, of the government and the vast 
standing army ; hut their condition could have 
been little better than that of serfs, who culti- 
vated the wliolo urea of arable land us the royul 
domain, and received a share of the harvest for 
their maintenance™ Tiioy wore, however, happy 

* Hie eviunitc of’ tie Greek anibMM^r m to Hie ntunw of th* 

Raja cod tlio Ujot i» dnating of oioiiCericion. lie mya tbu tho rhar© 
of iU culUiftlor VHCQtilf oix-fuirtli; onurquauly tbs royal thoro nu>t Uavi 
thrci-iuuxCl»». Aeaxtdug to the catcurreut tcv.isonj of tl* ucred b:oVsof 
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o uniT. iv . and contented. If may tlicrnforo I to inferred that 
they were not exposed to unnecessary interference, 
so long as they did their duty to the land. Tliey 
were simple in their wnuts, and probably domestic 
in their lives. They kuew nothing of polities ; and 
they touk no part in rebellions or revolutions. 
From time immemorial they had doubtless been 
brought up in the hereditary belief that all the land 
belonged to the Raja, that they wore his servants, and 
that their primary duty was to cultivate tho soil for 
his benefit; and this humble status they appear to 
have accepted with that blind ignorance which often 
constitutes material happiness. When tho harvest 
was abundant, their shore sufficed for all their 
wants; and in exceptional times of drought or 
famine, it is only natural to suppose, that os servants 
of tho Raja, they could be supplied with food from 
tho royal granaries, in tho same way that tho ele- 
phants and horses of the Raja received their daily 
rations. They married wives, and they became 
fathers of families; and if ii great part of their time 
was devoted to labour in tho fields, they doubtless 
had their times of holiday, and Celebrated the raino 
festivals which they still observe. Under such cir- 
cumstances they would decorate themselves, and 
indeed the whole village, with garlands of flowers, 
not forgetting tho trees, tho temples, and the images 
of the gods; and then with the aid of some Brdh- 
mnn they would offer their little sacrifices, and feast 
on such simple delicacies 03 their wives could pre- 

Uft iliiliauss, ud ;Uo namtivo cl tUc tiro Cliiniw jnlgiin* Fali-Hixn r.nd 
Ilioufo-Tk'iiic, 111" Rnju <olj irarirfd ol Ue paluca. lVrl.ip. tlio 

Bdjo nciircd iJiroc-fom lin of III" pudKc from h- ««n "Jual <limr<n*i ■vliici 
»vr« wlt'Ti.iol by «if» ; onixulti »f iU pioiict of ill lie lauds I'.nugUuui 
!*» oajirr. wtucb wen caliivKal bj fix H.'oB 
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pare. .Such scones of rural life are uot unknown chutes iv. 
to modem India, although they are often alloyed 
by superstitious fear or priestly rapacity. But the 
Indian Ryots had one advantage over the agricultural 
population ol’ almost every other country. They 
were not liable to militaiy conscription. Indeed at 
no period of history do they seem to have been 
forced from their homes, and compelled to serve in 
the armies of the state. Mogastheues describes the 
soldier cluss as already forming an army of four hun- 
dred thousand men ; and according to his account 
the Ryots wero always regarded us non-combatants. 

Hostile nmiics might be fighting in their neighbour- 
hood, but the Ryots went on ploughing and sowing, 
utterly regardless, and perhaps unconscious, of tlio 
work of slaughter that was going on around. 7 ' 

Mogusthcnos furnishes no information respecting 
the traders and artisans, excepting that they were ulJ 
subjected to an official $u]*orvi.sion which seems to 
havo amounted to oppression. Indeed such a 
system had a tendency to fetter all trade, whilst 
opening every avenue to corruption. But it is quite 
in accordance with Asiatic ideas. Indeed to this 
day the Hindds hove proved themselves patient 
under every interference and exaction, provided only 
that nothing is done contrary to custom. It is the 
novelty of a measure which excites their suspicion 
and alarm, mid occasionally drives them to acts of 
resistance or turbulence. It is therefore easy to 

’• M-jifllifni- nral lm*» J«ti ill ill" mow *itpii*id li llli immuaityof the 
Itliei eulliralora. Um«bu> dune the l'clojonnifiiiai n-.ir g-mstilly e«u- 

liMW.a villi il.i 1U.lru.1U11 of lL> «iriL*j cmo of the owniy But in Hip 
primitirc iriigioro ut tin IliodOi, in "butt U« «rtli 'n opsiinlly tinted m llio 
goddom if liunoStr;, iuiIi ■ poinding trraU proliiil; bn. biv* njuilu! a d 
•pxia ol ratriltgv. 
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cmrim iv. infer that traders ami artisans were reconciled to a 
system of supervision and extortion, under which 
perhaps they coaid in their turn purchase permission 
to charge a higher price or dispose of an inferior 
article. 

K£7£,~.,. Upon some points Megasthcnes is strangely 
reticent. Thus ho only describes tho external 
machinery of civil and military administration, and 
furnishes no information as regards politics or wars. 
Possibly ho may have been deterred by diplomatic 
considerations from dwelling upon such topics ; or ho 
may have assumed that they would prove of but littlo 
interest in the western centres of Greek civilization* 
Tho religion of tho Hindus seems scarcely to have 
excited his curiosity, Had Herodotus travelled in 
India, as lie travelled in Kgypt, ho would no doubt 
have minutely described tho several deities, with their 
temples and forms of worship ; but ho flourished in 
an earlier age. when religion was still tho foundation 
of all intellectual culture. Megasthcnes, on tho con- 
trary, was ap|KucntIy imbued with the materialism 
of a later and rationalistic age, when rovercnco for 
popular deities was dying out in llcllas, and tho 
Hindu sacrifices to their barbarian gods would bo 
regarded with a pitying smile. Megasthcnes cer- 
tainly expresses tho opinion that tho Briihmuns were 
in better repute than tho Sratnons, but ho does not 
appear to have compared their dogmas. lie simply 
saw that tho BrAlimnns agreed in their opinions, 
whilst tho Sramnns were always wrangling." 

Tr Tltif opinion of MfgiKitenes n« crgink lb* contetxlioui cltiuKter of iho 
Btt&Ukft sunika U«f m.iMultw than ttigbt be cx(»rt*tl. NotwltltiUiuIUj I bn 
(apriority of tlxir non) UMi, Ificy enj .1 vi»«t ili*purx:ii*<i« «t; and iitikr» 
kept within ibo of orchuLixy by Hjpuvjf ccclc 4 iast>:*J utburitv. ».re 

prm to Ml into hortty. Such their i&jraUr in tho fetWr 4 iyt of f&kyn 

Muni, nod weh is tkeir present 11 ia ter ca tl* hinks of the Iimwnikly. 
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It soems somewhat extraordinary that neither chapter tr 
the Greeks nor the Romans knew anything ofSft££j;*“* 
Bengal. They had acquired n certain stock of 
information respecting tlie Punjab, ami tlm Gan- 
gctic valley as far as Patna, or Patali-putrn, but they 
had never nuulo tlieir way through Bengal as far os 
the mouths of the Ganges. They had some know- 
ledge of the western coast of India from the mouths 
of the Indus to the island of Ceylon ; ” hut the 
eastern coast of Coromandel, and indeed the whole 
of the Bay of Bengal, was utterly unknown. Strabo, 
who flourished at the commencement of the Christian 
era, "win conscious of this want of information. Tho 
Indian trade was carried on from Alexandria, via 
tho river Nile and old Suez canal* as far as the 
western shores of India ; but, ns Strabo himself 
says, very few of the merchants from Egypt ever 
succeeded in reaching the Ganges; mid those who 
did were so ignorant, ns to be quite unqualified to 
furnish an account of the places they had visited. 7 * 

* &«» to. li«fci, **<<*. 14. IS. 

" £lrat»\ India, ie«. *. The jtarly tojsjm uoitrtikm by U- Roron 
imrcliMU b-dwoi Egypt and ntia Inilit aie luffluently de*<ribai bj Pliny 
|tL 24). Tbe *ojac« OM loud abonl aormty dayi j ibu it. Ibuty day* from 
Egypt 10 0*<{iv lb” wMkm Orfila, in l«« unlb-wacani mine of Arabia, and 
r.uiy A »yi turn Otclia to Muririi, yrohaUy Oi* imln* Mugali**, in ik« vutarn 
oiut at India. Tm Initial Oe*nn na» at ibta j^iul lnffet«l by plralet, wt» i« 
to ban lial alien gholui on tbi Milibar font, wfMfUUy in tho Baiehhaaifcood of 
Mutiriv A«nAi|ly crory ttnoia thip zirnti n tomjnnj of anliera on bond. 

Minina «j* al-1 inidniinbl* no ncnat of the diatnnto from fid rudite.id to It* 
put, whiA nnderod it ntte*ary til cuiy oil eupva fn luidlag ind diwAfUgiag 
oi bouil aim Borax, p>»*iMy lb* m.'lau Buoibf. ra thiu f.iraidend a 
new mnrrni'itt put It a aiH to have Men ataintcd in the kitgibim i( Pin- 
dyi or Pandion. Tin paf fta of Githlnara. pcnbiWy tbe necern Cwbin, »ni 
fcaoufhl to Param in roiiMa. 

Tko i»[ortint nnra on the vailom 0»K uo »!»o mratlnnnl hy I'lobny, 
ninitly, PtiUinn and Titjnri. TOlbana hi, lorn id*oUfln) *iili Pliun, on the 
riret Godtmri, lb* tapibil .if Slllvibam. nbw* era. corre>^o3ing to » d. 77. la 
Hill nmnuiied tbrraghrot lira Del bn. 'Ilw anna of Tinuin aUl! liapialn Dial 
if D>o|but, Ibi laica* lupiul o: .Uilmruhtu, it preient knera a- Po-liitabid. 
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One authenlic story lias been preserved of an 
embassy sent by an Indian prince, named Pant! ion 
or Porus, which is invested with historic interest. 
This Poms was probably a representative of the 
same old family of Puru, to which the former Porus 
belonged who hod been defeated by Alexander some 
three centuries previously.®' It is easy to conceive 
tlial rumours of the victory at Actiuin, tho con- 
quest of Egypt, and the greatness of imperial Home, 
would reach the shores of western India, and inspire 
a powerful Raja, like Porus, with a desire, not 
unknown amongst Asiatic princes, to .secure a 
powerful ally from the western world . 81 Porus sent 

94 A dynirty of krvrrrn m to: rmidynn ilyniitv. opptm* to have 

1 owf a kir«£d«n t\*> «*IU4 IHiuIyi, whirls «cc«[rirt tit wliotu yf 

t hi wnih-fKmi <iwirt*r rf the IVsimnln, »th 1 hnd ibi capital At 0* town of M.i- 
dutfi- It hw uxxdisjfiy ’icon ecajcctuml that i: wuoaa of tb.'sc I'btxiyft lluy.H vtk* 
Wit tliu obVm</ til Atiftuilw* lc os.rwfc ikitft btfwblu that any Itdain we- 
icign in sack n relate ^iirrer, could either hop: far on u!I*iiec with tho Uuium 

cti^rcr. *ir crc* stipp'oe that A*£t^fut could dt*iro to ranch u Kotina imy 

Iim iWninr.. 0„ the nil *r him!, tin Iruliluoi or tltr iiiTjea’n of Ah 
andcr the Grcit would tticl b? jiK^civrd in the fa:. jib; and the n filing IV is 
»tnr.hi readily active nt theeeechidim that Augi>tii» i'c*ar wa* amlicr AlwXimtkr. 
Moteo^r it will he *^n luwciftcr Unit thy i"»biHj’ wj« iiccptti|iftiri<d by n p«iif< # 
titbci a Brahmm or a Sruimx. fp»m iUrcc.Se on the western owe*®. nt tho month 
nf 1 1 * * NcilmAlu. Sirh x uisiii iiiv;liC o*wly have found hi* nay to the I'unjtdi . 
lot it would h»r« Ur <11 lunl lor hhi to but* ufcchrd Muiluni 

It n use, Umtcvci, iuipo&r. V* that an mu tent empav. extorting otct in wide- 
finol n^Ain lu tWr wr*i sad south, nay have bttoi nocaiaulir »uh*i by lWlya 
EsJsi, who Wftp n^*v**nt:itiv<4 oi thy boss** <*f P«* «*r I'uQdiftn, mid lad *mio 
uuioectiuc with the I'hmln.n uimUontd in the Mibb BUniU. D<*ii Aniui ami 
Iliny have jawn. Uv-itiuct of »r*b n X'oultou «iti|iirfe Umikh» is «xid to 
hive Ltd w only diryhtar, mmol Pimlr*. whom he sot»*i|t>fmly inuri^d, 
uod tUia bcenioe tl»o fitlicr uf n into of l\jDdyd covcicigwa Airii.n also state* 
tla UtuU!»* gnu I’l&hta t fctagioni htaitti{f her maiuc (lraih), rhnpi. viU. 
And ixA I'liuy mltV. lint this 1» tho coly LtijJum thi;u^hout India which a 
r*lul liy wnoicn (»i. 23); hut that there *xu of othor «l> wi*o 

desrfndcd from Pandm. Tratw of this Aunronlan mipiio *re t»-«jiht»dly 1i 
Us ftaoi aiMttgft Use M ilalar* o* the wcttcni coo* to thi< diy |t^i History; 
ToL I.. yort ii., K.ihu Dh6n4a, chip, xvi., note 17>. CJdond T««l Iim pointed not 
an anility in the Icgwl of tho birtii of rOmln (ennjuro Rnjiatbu. rcl. i., 
1%-r JO). 

•' Thh jtMiu id i Mao pt\ux> to fora t rei»xt Uliuoui ondir oriUiln cirsum- 
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o Ietlor to Augustus Carnr, statiog that he was cn Artec it 
sovereign over sis hundred Rajas, and earnestly 
desired the friendship of tho Roman emporor ; and 
that lie would permit a Roman army to inarch 
through liis dominions and render assistance in nny 
expodition that was just. This letter was written 
in Greek ujhju a skin, and contained the names of 
the ambassadors who wore sent with it ; from which 
it appeared that on reaching Roman territory they 
had all died excepting throe. The presents con- 
sisted of a man born without arms, some largo 
snakes, one serpent ten cubits long, a river tor- 
toise three cubits long, and u so-called partridge 
said to be larger than a vulture. The serv- 
ants of tho embassy included eight men who 
nppenred naked with girdles round their waists, “ 
and were fragrant with perfumes. A holy man, 
either a BhUunan or a Sramau, accompanied tho 
embassy. Nothing further is known of this extraor- 
dinary mission, excepting that, tho letter and pre- 
sents were duly made over to the Roman authorities. 

The holy man proceeded to Athens, probably from a 
natural curiosity to learn something of Greek philo- 
sophy. Ilis conduct there must have created a 
profound sensation amongst the sages of the oca- 



tfcuttes arooir.ti ilzioit t* ft pditwil .uliicL It h gftairiUy dcrclopetl br imme* 
diite linger, ** utter ijpiorssce of Europnn power. rod nn ortnrecmftg mum of 
their own impxUao*. Ibas in the sixteenth cranny our lilian pit Mr sent uit 
«nnh«*y to the (licit Turk to utiU him the F«*ixum*. In tb« ltut <«. 

tiry T«r^x» Snlu« of My*»rn opened op Df^uti-iticra* with tie int in 

ttc bojtt o I obtiiiviti^ pittance n^niisc tic En$luii_ In our own time Ticoduie ul 
Ahu*itilo, tbs pr«»<nt klfc/ of Uirtia. and lb* I'unthny Siilut-.of TftliftA IlftWfcfrfl 
•our ht Vo form alUiuoM with Eumperi pjwcri. Still rnwc ilria^cly Floras »cu« 
tious fiv. 12 1 tint uiulmstdott from Cuiui ami to August* Cmr. 

TU!> wji Cu» «rd worn by tti* Hire® highest rix. Brifcmittf, Kiln- 
triyi% uA Viisjt*. Sec Hiifcwr, vet ft., *29, M. 
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cmnn iy. demy. Ho declared that as his life liad been hitherto 
one of unvaried success, ho intended to escape from 
existence in order to avoid unexpected calamity. 
*nkid'er>a The idea had been familiar to the Checks since the 

li.duii sipt 

days of Crasua and Pcriandcr, but they must liavo 
been surprised at seeing it realized in fact. Tho 
Indian sago prepared a pyre, and then naked, 
anointed, with his girdle round his waist, and a 
smile upon his countenance, lie leaped upon the pile 
and perished in the flamcs.' v 

u SlriUs, I mill, Mtl. 73. TV fbllmn; iiunpion Itaiiil l.luive li"B u<tp 
o<ra llio lUBbtrilic UimM plilkeitim — “Ziirmino-ilin.'M.uii luU.m. n n.tirc 
«if Bugou. luring liliwilf wetnllug u tlo cuttom o< In : cranny, 

lurn li**-“ 

Tii mic " Zurmnn," *<nn U. iitply Hurt V* ")• nBf of llu> (l«nw«. 
or SiAbubi. t)*.ii Curiu»(a.| nth him Zii«i»hib. ‘IV wml “CVp-" Um 
bua iilsMitm villi Slmil. Ilirgoti is ippnunlly i <uitu|iUoa uf Itorjfm, 
lli, miilura Uuoilis. 




CHAPTER V. 

BUDDHIST INDIA. B.C. 300 TO A.D. 645. 



Tun annuls of Buddhist India open up an on- cnmrn x 
ircly new field of historical research. They com- 



i n- 



I«)rwe two distinct classes of record*, illustrating two 
^ forms of religious thought. TIiG first ami 



liA •, 



authentic arc the rock and pillar edicts of Raja 
r'O'ibdorui, who is generally identified with thocclc- 
braI ^l Aaokfl, die reputed grandson of &mdr»kotto*. 
Tli'f,.,, c jj c j s W orc promnlgatcil hi the third century 
™\tre the Christian era, and arc an expression of 
pure system of moral teaching which has been 
described ns the religion of the many. The second 
c * l ‘ s ^ of records have no such claims to content* 
P 0R, rv authority, and oro consequently more open 
t0 Question. They consist of Buddhist chronicles 
^ Viie Rajas of Magodha, which were compiled 
111 ‘ho fourth or fifth centuries after the Christian 
errt > or at least seven centuries alter the promulga* 
ti°n D |- ,| (C 0 f Priyadarsi. 'l'hcy me the ex- 
P rCS >ion of that monastic teaching which was em* 
brue.d only hy tho wise and thoughtful few. 1 

to'tSr u a third tUm of n>:trd. wtild »ro of grrour value tta« either 
Clt c r'z\i c*r tio abmkki. hut it h'tmtg* u. * \aUt ihu. hemiisu o# the 
lm .™o! t>« Ciimto pilgr r»h-Ut:m nwl lli«c.<i>-7h».^, vbo 
rf41 ‘ . «vct il mn in folia in flic fl/tl *td *ev»nth «rrtu*ir« of tho 
m ‘ ibo m»r/ r.ivu cf tluir travels lure *:ccn tnuulatcd into Fronds bj M.XI. 
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ch aptbb t. This twofold character of Buddhism hats 

fully indicated in dealing with tlio legend of the lllc 
' of Gdtuuia Buddha. The religion of the heart w' as 
for the many; the religion of the intellect wn* (V r 
the few. The religion of tho heart was one <• 
humanity, in which the affections were recognized 
ns the necessary part of existence, ami tho duties of 
the affections were broadly laid clown in tho five’ 
commandments, and expanded into a full system of 
morality in thought, word, and deed. This religion 
recommended itself not merely to the heart, but to 
the natural sense of justice which prevails amongst 
the masses, by teaching that virtue would ho re- 
warded and vice would be punished in a future s 
of existence, either within tho palo of nniiu- 4 
being, or in some remote heaven or hell undci [ in 
sway of gods or demons. But this popular rcli.jj 1011 
is only dimly expressed ill the legend of the lil<_ 
Gdtama Buddha. Indeed tho legend was comp'j * 
in an age of intellectual uioimsticism, when tho tri_!?‘ 
migrations of the soul were regarded as a Iiopit* l ‘ KS 
chain of miserable existences, and when it wiW as * 
suined that tlio onu object of mankind was to es^'l 10 
from the universe of oxLstenco, whether on call ' 1 or 
in heaven. Accordingly the four great truths, kn"" 11 
as the law of the wheel, and tho four ways of deli'' 1 ’ 1 '* 
anco, by which man could attain Nirvana, were 
dared to bo tho only real wisdom ; and tlio ide ' 1 
a perfect life was that of the monastery, whom ' ,l0 



xwt- 



soul abstracted itself from nil humanity and o 
once, until it was freed from every tio of affectin ' 1 or 



AI*l-IU<muul aiA Suinijlm Si Jilicr Tliej will t« tiiuujU cidir rcr*' 111 
lie jftifjort U Uii pimnt «Upkr. 
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desire, and sunk for ever into eternal vest or mini- cn.iprm 
hilation. Thus the religion of the heart finds ex- 
pression in the edicts of Priyadarai ; whilst the re- 
ligion of the monastery tinrls expression in the Inter 
Buddhist chronicles of the Rajas of Magadlm. 

But although an interval of seven centuries 
intervenes between the promulgation of tho ancient ln,u ‘ 
edicts and the compilation of tho later chronicles, 
it by no means follows that the two religions should 
be referred to two widely different epochs. On tho 
contrary, it has already been seen in the preceding 
chapter, that in the third century before the Chris- 
tian era, Buddhist celibates under the namo of Gcr- 
manes or SrAmans * had already made their appear- 
ance in the empire of Sandrokottos on the Ganges. 

Indeed celibacy similar to that of tho monastery 
seems to have existed in India from time immemorial. 

In its first form it was tho revolt of tho intellect 
against the popular idea of deity and the lower in- 
stincts of humanity ; and it appears to have subse- 
quently diverged into the two currents of religious 
thought known as Brahmanism and Buddhism. But 
tho Brahmans formed part of a hereditary caste of 
priests, who married and became fathers, and main- 
tained caste distinctions, and were eveu employed 
nt the public and private sacrifices to the gods. The 
Sruiunns were more strictly monastic, but at the same 
time apparently more philanthropic and more prac- 
tical. They rejected the caste system by declaring 
that men of all castes were equally subject to the 

* Tho mm ii iadisairainnuly »j»rli Gonoiio. Siannnt*, toanv. “'"I 
SrhmiDl. In Tamil 11* (an SumonilU ii (iMd. In (ho Miha™**, the 1M- 
Chill mink ii known si > Slumwo, the Pali liar, if Ac 8«ml»lt Srtmua. 

Thor* In U'cu danlit m to whether rt« wont n.fm to BololiiiU or Jiiui ; link 
It am ciuinly nppiioi It mm\a u &.UMI Iron pr.(t» or Brihiuia*. 
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V. in iso lies of existence. They thus abstracted llieni- 
solves from humanity without necessarily losing their 
sympathies for humanity. By rogniding all men os 
equal from a t elisions point of view, they seem to 
have imbibed sentiments of universal brotherhood 
and benevolence, which could not bo developed 
under Brahmanism, nor indeed under a caste system 
of any kind. One important class of Sriunnns lived 
in strict seclusion in the forests after the manner of 
Bruhmnnical hermits ; and like the higher order of 
Brahmans, tlieso Sramans were selfishly engaged in 
contemplations and austerities for thoir own indi- 
vidual well-being. But still many of the Sramans 
were devoting thoir lives to that practical philan- 
thropy which springs from the larger development 
of the affections Megasthcnc9 describes a class of 
medical Sramans who were benevolently engaged in 
curing the diseases of thoir fellow-creatures; and so 
far were they from practising for tho sake of gain, 
that tlioy were content to live frugally on such rico 
and meal ns the public might choose to give them, 
ami which every one was ready to offer. Megns- 
tlicnea also describes a class of missionary .Sramans, 
who were occupied in promoting tho religious wel- 
fare of tho masses, by inculcating ideas respecting 
hell or Hades, which in their opinion tended to the 
spread of piety and sanctity. It has nlso been seen 
that the researches and discoveries of all nntural phi- 
losophers were discussed in the presence of the Raja, 
nt what has already been described as tho Grout 
Assembly, which was hold at the commencement of 
every new year. It is therefore apparent, from the 
impartial testimony of the Greek ambassador, that 
three hundred yours before the Christian era tho 
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spirit of practical benevolence was already at work c ha ptfb r. 
umong the Sramun mouks, anti liad probably been at 
work from an immemorial antiquity. 

A new and unexpected light is thrown upon this 
movement by the discovery of the rock and pillar 
edicts of Raja Priyadarsi. Mcgasthcnes only saw 
the surface of missionary operations, which he could 
scarcely be expected to appreciate at their right 
value. Indeed lie seems to describe the labours of 
the itinerant doctors and teachers with all the covert 
contempt which a cultured Greek would feel as 
regards the philanthropic labours of Indian borbari- 
nns. Rut the edicts by which Raja Priyadarsi ex- 
plained his measures and promulgated his views, 
furnish a much deeper insight into a religious re- 
volution, which was calculated to regenerate tlio 
Indian world. Indeed these edicts arc amongst tlio 
most interesting relics in the religious history of 
man. They also servo to indicate tlio extent of the 
Indian empire of Priyadarsi, for they are to be found 
in such widely serrated localities as Guzerat in 
western India, Bchar and Cuttack in eastern India, 
as well as in Allahabad, Delhi, and Afghanistan. 

The edicts of Priyadarsi inculcate goodness, 
tue, kindness, and religion, ns summed up in the one 
emphatic term Dharnia. This conception of Dharnm 
is free from every munustio element. There is no 
warring against the affections under the monastic 
pica of quenching the lire of the passions. There is 
no trace of that ascetic spirit which would take away 
all the poetry of life, and deprive youth of all its 
pleasures and beauty of all its charms. There are 
no sentimental sorrowings over the miseries and 
illusions of existence, no yearnings for u life of ccli- 
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cHiPiER v. baoyand seclusion, no taste for metaphysical specu- 
lations, and no morbid aspirations after Nimina. 
Dharma might bo almost defined as a religion with- 
out a creed and without a theology ; for it indicates 
the simple belief that by acts of goodness and kind- 
ness oil human beings may promote their own hap- 
piness both in tin's life, and in the lilu hereafter, with- 
out any reference whatever either to worship or deity. 
Moreover, Dharma cannot ho positively identified 
with Buddhism, although the Buddhist monks of a 
later age applied the name of Dharma to their own 
law. The edicts refer to both Brahmans and Sra- 
mon, and to the respect duo to both classes of holy 
tnoii, but that is all. There is one solitary edict in 
which Priyadurai recognizes the religion of Gdturna 
Buddha, and refers to tho law and assembly at 
Magadlia; and this edict will bo brought under 
consideration hereafter. But with this single ex- 
ception, the edicts of I’riyadarsi contain no allu- 
sion whatever to Buddha, cithor as a teacher or an 
apostle, or by any of his names; and consequently 
they do not express the forinulu of tho Buddhist 
faith:— “I tako refuge in Buddha, the Law, and 
the Assembly.” They touch Dharma, and Dharma 
alone . 3 

The edicts of Pnyadarsi promulgate Dharma in 



* Tilt edict* o! It.j-i IMj'mUtm ■•tt tergioilly tmnilrital by I ho Into Mr 
Jnrow Friutqi, anil lili tei.ioi «.< MihMt|iiinUy n iind hv II. 11. 

WiU:n. in llio Jonnul of llrf AiiMi* Sotu-ty, ml. ill, stlii-k mi the 11 link 
IiiKtlpliini of Kijo dl C;ri, Ilhnull, nnl Oiruir." Cmnpiro also wL viii , 
orlitlt x>. The vcniaiH of Prafaw Wilma lto no ilonht Oh mum nnuniU 
tmiUumUtii., ud ire ICfCiUujIy pitiful in pnr.lh) oJnmn. "lili tlineo .f 
Mr 1'tinwp in the Appendix in Um [iWti rnlitnc. ll will lie icon Iknt in llio 
eiigSol Ntibiinp o' Mr rv.n^p time ii * *m»I.t tlepfh of idigwu fetlirg, 
and . k.tow xynpatby ultli Ho Mural pielj vrlitli rtiuti eipiuiiun in tho illicit, 
than it diiplijui in ihe merer rtiiuiu of I’.nhiuni Wilton. 
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llio form of certain precepts of morality, which lie ciiAitm v. 
at the root of that religion of tho heart which i»5Sa5£«l M 
developed by tho affections. They inculcate duti- 
ful service to father and mother; kindness and 
help to all kinsfolk, neighbours, and acquaint- 
ance ; iiliul veneration to spiritual pastors ; rever- 
ence and almsgiving to Brahmans and Srdraans ; 
respect and obedience to masters; kindly consider- 
ation towards servants and dependents ; frugality 
and temperance for the sake of increasing tho 
ability to he kind and benevolent ; abstinence from 
nil evil speaking and slandering ; and last, though 
not least, a tender regard for the whole animal crea- 
tion. These edicts are not, however, eon lined to 
tho promulgation of duties. Some of them specify 
tho measures which were carried out by the Ikija 
for the promotion of the welfare of his subjects. 

Others, again, arc a vindication of his policy, and 
throw considerable light upon his reign and charac- 
ter. Tho edicts may therefore ho regarded from 
three different points of view; as conveying his 
ideas of religious duty; ns indicating the progress 
of his administration ; and os illustrating his personal 
history. 

The edicts which refer to religion or duty scarcely 
call for comment. They commend themselves to 
the judgment of all men. They express the uni- 
versal religion of humanity. The duties they enun- 
ciate are taught by every creed ; by Christians and 
Jews, as well as by Buddhists, Br&hmans, and Mus- 
sulmans. They are enforced in tho edicts by tho 
simple plea that their fulfilment will ensure happi- 
ness both in this world and in tho next. In some 
edicts the idea of happiness in the next life is assoc i- 
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cu.'Pirn v. ated with a conception of heaven. Otherwise there 
is no allusion to time succession of future lives which 
finds expression in the doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of the soul. Still less is there any allusion to 
that ultimatum of monastic teaching, — cteruul rest 
and annihilation in Nirvana. 

The gener-.il character of the edicts which enforco 
*“**' tho fulfilment of duty may be gathered from the 
following paraphrase: — “Men celebrate a variety of 
festivals ; on recovery from sickness, on marriage, 
011 the birth of a son, and on commencing a journey. 
Hut such festivals bear no fruit. The greut festival 
of all is duty; — the pious devotion of children to 
their parents, the respect of servants to musters, the 
kindness of masters to slaves and dependents, gen- 
erous help to friends and kinsfolk, alms giving to 
Brahmans and Sicilians, and a tender regard for all 
living! creatures. This is the feativul that brings 
forth fruits, for by so doing men may attain 
lieu von." 4 

uwi'firri The edicts which refer to tho administration of 
Raja l'riyadursi had three main objects in view. 
First, the ubolitiou of the slaughter of animals, 
whether for food or sacrifice. Secondly, the cstab- 
h.-lmient of medical dis|>ens;u'ies throughout tho 
empire. Thirdly, the introduction of a stnto sys- 
tem of instruction in moral conduct. 

Kindness to animals is an important element 
in the religion of the edicts. It was i>erhii|w tho 
development of that deeply-rootod belief in tho 
metempsychosis, which loudly imagines that every 
living thing is animated by a soul that once was 
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human. When tills belief becomes a conviction, the cnmn v. 
eating of flesh meat must seem to the believer to bo 
akin to cannibalism. It is strange that this feeling 
finds so little expression in the legend of Gdlama; 
on the contrary, Gdtanm is said to have died in con- 
sequence of having eaten too much pork. Hut it is 
easy to infer from the edicts that the legend of his 
biography was cotnpilud in a Inter and corrupt ago 
of Huddhisui, and cannot be accepted as a faithful 
picture of his life and teaching- He this as it may, 

Iluja Priyadarsi was no monk lie was a philanthro- 
pist of u practical stamp, and imbued with a deep 
love of animal beings. Probably he had eaten flesh 
meat from Ilia boyhood, without a thought of the 
nature of the animal he was eating, or of the misery 
which was inflicted to procure his daily meal. Like 
othor Hindu sovereigns ho hud also performed 
sacrifices of animals to the gods, without a thought 
of the death to which i lie creature was subjected. 

Hut when ho realized the pain and suffering caused 
by such butchery, his heart seems to liavo revolted 
from flesh, in the same way that a woman revolts 
from tho idea of eating a pot lamb or bird. Accord- 
ingly he promulgated an edict, in which lie pro- 
hibited all slaughter of animals, whether for food or 
sacrifice, because of the cruelty which it involved. 

He also umiouncod that the daily slaughter of ani- 
mals in the royal kitchen would be discontinued for 
tliu future. In the same edict lie prohibited all 
Convivial meetings on the ground that much evil 
attended such assemblies.* 

Perhaps no despotic order lias been issued, since 



• Sen Tablet i. in Appendix I. 
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the first establishment of a civil government, which 
was so calculated to create a profound impression. 
The Brahmans, however abstemious in their own 
diet, had sacrificed animals, and poured out libations 
to tho gods, from immemorial antiquity. The 
Kshatriyaa were equally celebrated ns warriors and 
hunters, and bad lived on meat and wine from their 
earliest history. The edict was thus directed against 
the daily worship of the Brahmans and tho daily 
pursuits and daily meals of the Kaliutriyns ; whilst it 
was based upon broad principled of benevolence, 
which neither priest nor soldier could bo expected 
to understand. Thu Brahman would never regard 
his sacrificial knife us an instrument of cruelty \ nor 
was the Kshatriya likely to desist from the sports of 
the field, or to abstain from bis ancient flesh feasts, 
because of the pain they might inflict on the antelope 
or wild boar. 

The promulgation of the firat edict against tho 
slaughter of animals thus appears to have boon a 
failure. The general population of tho Gangetio 
valley might possibly have received it with indiller- 
ence, for they had subsisted on grain and vegetables 
for unrecorded ages; but still they hud always 
sacrificed animals to tho gods, and especially to tho 
female deities who wore supposed to revel in flesh 
meat and strong liquors.” 

The Raja, however, was not to l>e thwarted in 
his benevolent intontions by the opposition or dis- 
uffectiou of unlwlievora. lie repeated the edict in 
another form, and promulgated it with all the pomp 
and ceremony of an imperial demonstration. This 

‘ So! ^UJ Turn U Sin Is Ibr JuM.JHB nf tUo Omijif uvl Jrasi riun. 
»li if., Jrt^ii (7. 
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time it was not associated with the decree against 
convivial on toiiaiumonw, but placed foremost amongst 
those precepts of duty which had received universal 
recognition. Again, it was not issued as an ordinary 
decree, but surrounded with ull the emblems of 
power and authority that would excite universal 
reverence, and ensure universal obedience. Magni- 
ficent spectacles were exhibited at every important 
station throughout the empire, such as the people 
had not witnessed for centuries. There were 
graud processions of elephants and chariots, accom- 
panied by imposing displays of rich mid costly 
articles, and winding up with fire-works and il- 
luminations. Vast assemblages of people were thus 
gathered together in orderly but overwhelming 
multitudes, such as are still to bo witnessed at the 
great Indian festivals. The drums were beaten 
and proclamation was made by a special messen- 
ger from the sovereign. “ Thus saith the Raja : T 
— * Animals are not to bo sacrificed, living creatures 
arc not to bo put to death, kinsfolk are to be kindly 
regarded, Brahmans and Srdmans are to be respect- 
ed and reverenced, fathers and mothers are to bo 
dutifully served, and spiritual pastors are to be re- 
ceived with filial veneration: By these righteous 
observances the religion of the heaven-beloved Raja 
will flourish throughout the world ; and under his 
sons, and his grandsons, and his great-grandsons, it 
will prosper throughout oil generations: It is the 
ordinance of duty and should be as stable as a 
mountain : Let every virtuous man obey it : Lot no 
man think of opposing it: The law which di- 

' Tbi HUM of 111! llsji. 01.1 Kit oppeUtiiou a! - hMUa.kctovti] " 01 “ tii- 
lorid of III- it npoitid in cm; oucl 
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chaiteb v. recta ceremonial rites must conform lo the ordinance 
of duty.”* * 

R ,l j a Priyadursi is perhaps the first sovereign on 
record who authoritatively declared that the national 
religion must conform to justice and humanity. 
Gotama Buddha had already brought his monastic 
teaching into conformity with moral duty by pro- 
hibiting sons to enter upon monastic vows without 
the consent of their parents. But ltaju Priyailarsi 
aimed a mortal blow at the old Brahmanioal ritual 
by asserting that the sacrifice of animals was con- 
trary to humanity. In enforcing this decree ho did 
not appeal to any religious sentiment, such as pre- 
cludes the Brahman from eating beef, or the Mussul- 
man from eating pork. lie did not refer to the dogma 
of the metempsychosis, which taught that animals 
worn mere embodiments of human souls. Ho did not 
even prohibit animal food, hut only the slaughter of 
the animal” But the force of tlio appeal to hu- 
manity against the bloody ritual was irresistible. A 
powerful antagonism was excited which lusted for 
ages; but. in the end humanity triumphed over the 
Brahman and the Ksliatriva. In the present day 
animal sacrifices have utmost passed away from 



* J»» AppadU. Talilit iv. Tbf pufcptrair "ill appear »Miwiliai Ini it it i. 
•aly »>m)cicd willi l’tofcmtr 'ViUui'i trumlit -a uf TutilK iv. ; but it wiU be 
liuti iu pn'»:t fvnloru.it> »it» tin rail miauing of tWi iuwription ai eiViliiUtl 
in Praft*M* WiUm'l Wiimmu »« O- original ton of tbc oltet Sto Journal of 
Ih. Royal A-.-itif Sourly, ML <11 . |.i|» ISO. Sprokistr of tho lost wntrnio. lVu- 
(<“ ' WlUon u;i Hint it ia Utind.d to riU. moral duty above oetmiuninl rite.. 

* Tkii point Lu alttuiiy been dittunsil. ioe hhU. |ii£t UJ. 
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